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Editorial 
FOREWORD 


"Tue Forum presents in this number 
the first of two Socratic dialogues on 
Prohibition in which Professor Irving 
Fisher of Yale University and Mr. Fabian 
Franklin of New York lead the discussion 
for their opposing points of view. In spite 
of years of comment in the daily press, the 
Prohibition question still shows that aston- 
ishing vitality which is only to be found in 
issues that stir men’s passions to white 
heat and touch their profoundest convic- 
tions. Six months after the presidential 
election which many believed would 
decide the matter one way or another, 
it is apparent that the election settled 
nothing as far as Prohibition is concerned. 
It was foolish to suppose it could. Mr. 
Hoover has moved into the White House 
— that is all. 


"Tue prosiems created by Pro- 
hibition are still with us, and, if anything, 
they have now advanced to a more acute 
stage. On the one hand, the new President 
is calling for stricter enforcement of the 
law and planning to appoint a high 
commission to study the whole problem 
and devise ways to make the courts as 
efficient as an engineer’s sextant. On the 
other hand, the increased severity of the 
penalties to which Prohibition violators 
are liable under the new Jones Act, 
indicate, according to the first test cases 
tried under it, that juries are even more 
reluctant than before to bring convictions 
against offenders. This is the impasse at 
which we have now arrived, and only a 
professional optimist could see in this 
situation any sign that Prohibition will 


cease to agitate our minds for a long time 
to come. 


Ler us suppose that President 
Hoover’s plans are carried through with 
that thoroughness which the American 
people have come to expect of everything 
he undertakes. Let us even imagine that 
the governmental machinery is so over- 
hauled, reconditioned, oiled, and greased 
that enforcement becomes one hundred 
per cent perfect. To go a step further, 
' Suppose that the powers of the law are 
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SHOULD WE DEFY PROHIBITION? 
Irving Fisher, Fabian Franklin, and others 









A Socratic dialogue continuing the discussion in this issue. Mr. Franklin 
takes the offensive, outlining his belief that every patriotic citizen 
should oppose Prohibition on all occasions as the only way to get 
Volsteadism out of the Constitution, where it does not belong. This 
challenge draws out new speakers who do not appear in the present 
dialogue. 
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Anonymous 


An extraordinary human document by a Protestant who married a 
Catholic only to discover that their views of marriage were as different 
as night and day. This is essentially a case history, intimately personal 
and revealing, which should command attention and respect from 
Catholics and Protestants alike. 
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The medical profession comes in for a good-natured but painful flaying 
on the ground that doctors are too fond of performing needless opera- 
tions, too quick to diagnose ailments they do not understand, too ready 
to prescribe drugs whose physiological effect is unknown, and, in 
general, are about as scientific as chiropractors. 
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The philosophy of humanism made vital in the life of a great humanist. 
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How to be well-read with less than a five-foot bookshelf. 


FOREWORD 


Continued 


enlarged, making it possible to prosecute 
the purchasers of liquor equally with the 
sellers and transporters of it. And since we 
should be anxious, in this hypothetical 
case, to give the Anti-Saloon League 
everything it could demand to tighten the 
screws, let us grant that every enforce. 
ment officer shall be an honest man and 
incorruptible; that every prosecuting 
attorney shall be as full of zeal as Mrs, 
Willebrandt; that all tactics, however 
reprehensible they might seem in any 
other connection, shall be deemed worthy 
of Prohibition informers and under-cover 
agents; and that the army and navy shall 
be called upon to supplement the coast 
guard and the regular enforcement officers, 
These measures would silence those 
annoying people who say that Prohibition 
cannot be enforced. To confound them 
utterly, let us assume that every violator 
— big or littie, rich or poor, man, woman, 
or child — shall be speedily hailed into 


court. 


Wit nar: settle the Pro 
hibition problem? The juries upon which 
the Jones Act has been tested have al- 
ready answered the question. To improve 
the machinery of law enforcement is an 
admirable and much-needed reform. To 
speed up court procedure is one of the 
most urgent problems of the day. All good 
citizens everywhere will wish more power 
to Hoover in furthering these good works. 
But in the specific case of Prohibition 
enforcement, the juries hold the key to the 
situation. The jury represents a rough 
cross section of public opinion, and in 
those parts of the country where the 
Anti-Saloon League does not speak with 
the voice of God, the twelve good men and 
true will undo the Herculean labor of en- 
forcement even though it be performed by 
supermen. 








"Bus 1s only another way of saying 
that all law depends at last upon commu- 
nity sentiment. And it is here that the 
ardent drys are making their greatest 
blunder —in thinking that they can 
accomplish by elaborate machinery of 
enforcement what they could not effect 
through the simple consent of the people 
in the large wet areas along the Atlantic 
seaboard. This is not to say that the 
government should not try to enforce 
Prohibition. It is to say that the mere 
jacking up of the enforcement machinery 
—while a good thing — is not enough. 
Public opinion in the disaffected sections 
of the country will have to be educated, 
remolded, whipped into line. By noting © 
the points of agreement and disagreement = 
between Professor Fisher and Mr. Frank- 7 
lin in this and next months’ dialogues, the 7 
reader may form some dawning idea of the ~ 
difficulties this educational process will 
entail. 





DODSWORTH 


by Sinclair Lewis 


“The best of all his books,” F. P. A., New York 
World. “He comes far more into his own as a 
novelist, as a creator of individual character and 
a chronicler of life, without in any way lessening 
his command over satire and manners.” —Louts 
KRONENBERGER, New York Times. “The best 
book Mr. Lewis has written” —WattTeR Yust, 
Philadelphia Ledger. “Sinclair Lewis at his 


BRYAN 
by M. R. Werner 


This extraordinary man, always defeated and 
always triumphant in bombastic martyrdom, 
provides a subject perfectly suited to Mr. 
Werner’s style of biography. In Barnum and 
Brigham Young, Mr. Werner proved his talents. 
Now he has chosen the most magnificent demi- 
god of them all—and his book will provide grand 


reading for everyone, about the greatest spell- 


best.” —WitiiaM Lyon Pue ps. $2.50 binder of the century. $3.50 


HERMAN MELVILLE by Lewis Mumford 


“The best book on Melville that we have, the best of Mr. Mumford’s books.” —Hersert Gorman, 
New York Times. “I suppose this to be the best biography of a man of letters yet written by an 
American.”—Tuomas Beer, New York Herald Tribune. “The best biography of the present year... 


a brilliant and convincing portrait of a great soul.” —Henry Hazuitr, New York Sun. $3.50 


SAINT PAUL 


by Emile Baumann 


M. Baumann’s biography of Saint Paul achieves 
greatness as did Papini’s Life of Christ—through 
a keenly intelligent modern understanding in- 
spired by true religious fervor. A study of Paul 
as both a man and a saint — this book has reached 
its 80th edition in France alone. J//ustrated, $3.50 


RHINESTONES 


by Margaret Widdemer 


Margaret Widdemer’s increasing audience will 
delight in this gay romance. Janet Dorrance’s 
vibrant spirit touches the jaded world of New 
York in many ways, as strange circumstance 
carries her from drudgery to admiration and 
love in a Park Avenue drawing room. $2.00 


THE MODERN TEMPER by Joseph Wood Krutch 


“A terrifyingly honest book ... Mr. Krutch has a mind fine in its intellectual texture, humane in 
its sympathy and highly engaging in its expression. His book must be set with Whither Mankind, 
Decline of the West, and The Mind in the Making.” —Erwin Evan, N. Y. Herald Tribune. $2.50 


MEDIAEVAL CULTURE 
by Karl Vossler 


One of the great products of literary scholarship 
in our time, Vossler’s work is regarded in both 
Germany and Italy as the classic work on 
Dante’s Divine Comedy. 2 volumes, $8.00 


SLAVES OF THE GODS 
by Katherine Mayo 


In fiction form the author of Mother India shows 
what it means to be a Hindu child wife, a tem- 
ple prostitute, a Suttee, an untouchable, a child 
widow. 51 Indian authorities are quoted. $2.50 


HARCOURT, BRACE & COMPANY, 383 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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LOCAL COLOR 


"Tue American scene is an amaz- 
ingly varied performance, and current 
books prove it. For example, Rome Haut, 
by Walter D. Edmonds (Little, Brown, 
$2.50), brings to life the old Erie canal in 
its heyday, three-quarters of a century 
ago. A rich and spicy yarn indeed, loosely 
strung together by 
the experience of 
Dan Harrow, who 
lived a year on the 
canal and then 
went to farming. 
No doubt the teller 
of the tale has 
packed one man’s 
story over-full of \ 
experience, so that 
all the glamour and 
color of this forgotten period are a part of 
it, but thereby is created an amazing 
panorama of picaresque characters, a 
swift succession of dramatic episodes, and 
even some semblance of a true novel in 
the story of Dan’s discovery of his own 
strength, the winning and losing of his 
girl, and his triumph over his enemy. 
Long and patient research must have 
gone into the making of this picture, not 
alone into the historical detail, but into 
the reproduction of a racy and pungent 
idiom and the sharp individuality of those 
who lived on and by the old waterway 
between Albany and Buffalo. 

Another and more curious study in 
local color is Back To Stay, by Jonathan 
Leonard (Viking, $2.50). This is placed 
in New England, where all that is primi- 
tive dies hard. It tells of Dixi Wardon, 
banished from home and slicked up some- 
what by city ways, but wanting to come 
back to his woman and his child and the 
land to which he irrevocably belongs. 
Religious mania, black superstitions, 
tar and feathers, rough passions, and 
cruel codes are real things in the story, 
and its men and women are credible de- 
spite their perverse strangeness. The 
manner of the book, however, is more of a 
curiosity than a justifiable experiment in 
story-telling. It is individual and original, 
but ostentatiously crude. Further, the 
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Wa ter D. Epmonps 


May Reading 


by DONALD F. ROSE 


writer is at cross-purposes with himself. 
Sometimes he talks through his char- 
acters; sometimes they speak for them- 
selves. But despite confusion and manner- 
isms, there is solid reality in back of all, 
and a powerful picture of the vanishing 
American in one of his least ingratiating 
versions. 

A second novel by Dawn Powell, THE 












































Tips on Books 


Fiction 

The Case of Sergeant Grischa, Arnold 
Zweig— Epic of the common soldier, 
trapped by the cruelty of war. 

Mamba’s Daughters, Du Bose Heyward 
— Social clashes in old Charleston por- 
trayed by an adept at local color. 

Dodsworth, Sinclair Lewis — Reviewed in 
this issue. 

The Pathway, Henry Williamson — Re- 
viewed in this issue. 

Rome Haul, Walter D. Edmonds — Re- 

viewed in this issue. 





Biography 

Elizabeth and Essex, Lytton Strachey — 
Provocative portrait of England’s most 
enigmatic Queen. 

Viscount Haldane’s Autobiography — 
Further proof that British statesmen: are 
skilled at writing memoirs. 

Herman Melville, Lewis Mumford — Re- 
viewed in this issue. 

Henry the Eighth, Francis Hackett — 
Reviewed in this issue. 

The Letters of Katherine Mansfield 
— Reviewed in this issue. 


In Serious Vein 


The Nature of the Physical World, 
A. S. Eddington — Mysteries of science. 
Recommended as a primer to Einstein. 

The American Experiment, Bernard 
Fay — A foreigner’s shrewd estimate of our 
emerging civilization. 

The Modern Temper, Joseph Wood 
Krutch — Critical survey of modern trends, 
written for the mentally adult. 

The Re-Discovery of America, Waldo 
Frank — Reviewed in this issue. 


Other Matters 

Music at Midnight, Muriel Draper — A 
hostess chatters pleasantly about her cele- 
brated guests. 

You Can’t Print That, George Seldes — 
Bootlegged yarns. A veteran reporter 
thumbs his nose at the censor. 

The Cradle of the Deep, Joan Lowell — 


Reviewed in this issue. 


Brive’s House (Brentano, $2.50), falls 
short of the hopes which She Walks in 
Beauty roused. Its story seems synthetic, 
despite splendid writing and the wam 
reality of its setting. Sophie Truelove has 
a “bad” streak in her, so that she cannot 
stay happy though married. That’s the 
story, and the rest is trimmings. But the 
characters are vivid, the scenes authentic, 
and the book suftains its author's reputa- 
tion as an interpreter of Ohio farm life, 
If she has made a mistake, it is that she 
has tried to transplant a Greek legend or 
a medieval story of demoniac possession 
into the corn belt of America in the 
Nineties. 

Local color of another sort is laid on 
thick in Love 1n Cuicaco, by Charles 
Walt (Harcourt, Brace, $2.50). This is 
another of those gangster stories, pre- 
sented as the diary of a hired murderer 
who is for a while a king of the under. 
world — an appalling animal, with no 
moral sense whatever and no humanity 
save a kindliness toward children and a 
love of the jew’s-harp. The overture to 
the drama, in which the writer rescues 
the diary from a pickpocket, who snatched 
it from a woman on her way to suicide, is 
first-class journalism. The diary itself 
may have been necessary as a device to 
reveal the workings of a purely vicious 
mind, but it is a patently preposterous 
document. No man tells the truth to his 
diary, and no diary has a right to be 
genuinely confessional and a detached 
narrative at the same time. The story 1s, 
however, a vivid and dramatic comme 
tary on a choice product of our civiliza 
tion, and is full of ghastly plausibility 
from the time the gangster comes 
Chicago until he goes mad_ because his 
jew’s-harp is stolen from him. 


ON LAND AND SEA 


Tue Benaviorists, if they meat 
what they say, should read Tue C 
oF THE Deep, by Joan Lowell (Simon 
Schuster, $2.50), and then tell us w 
think about it. Here is a young 
whose education has been acquired 
entirely through a rope’s end @ 
@ posteriori, and see what has hai 


















Stuart Chase 


MEN AND 
MACHINES 


By the co-author of 
Your Money’s Worth 


What have machines done for us and 
to us? Where are the billion wild 
horses of industry carrying us head- 
long? To this examination of the 
machine age, Mr. Chase brings his 
wit and insight and a regimentation 
of facts which will jar the platitude 
mongers. $2.50 


THE LITANY OF 
WASHINGTON STREET 
By Vachel Lindsay 
“Somebody should offer a prize to 
the person who can find one dull 
paragraph in this book—it won't 
cost a cent.”—St. Louis Globe Dem- 
ocrat. Illustrated; $3.00 


Important Books on 
Public Affairs 


LETTERS OF THE 
EMPRESS FREDERICK 


Edited by 
Sir Frederick Ponsonby 


The Kaiser’s mother takes you be- 
hind the scenes at Potsdam. “Cannot 
fail to be a world wide sensation.” 
—N. Y. Times. $8.50 


THE BALKAN PIVOT: 
YUGOSLAVIA 
By Charles A. Beard and 
George Radin 


The hub of the new Balkans is ex- 
amined in all of its important phases 
—with special emphasis on its rela- 
tion to European affairs. 50 


AMERICA’S NAVAL 
CHALLENGE 
By Frederick Moore 
All those interested in world rela- 


tions should read this dispassionate 
and revelatory account of America’s 


naval policy. $1.50 
THE 
MEXICAN AGRARIAN 
REVOLUTION 


By Frank Tannenbaum 


An Institute of Economics study of 
exican conditions—reliable, docu- 
mented, thorough. $2.50 


The MIGHTY MEDICINE 
By Franklin H. Giddings 


One of America’s foremost sociolo- 
gists examines the work of “medicine- 
men” in primitive as well as modern 
society. $2.00 


| NEW 
MACMILLAN 


BOOKS 


Walter Lippmann’s New Book 


A PREFACE to MORALS 


By the Author of Men of Destiny 
First Printing 80,000 


There is a very personal appeal in this book for any- 
one who is trying to learn the fine art of living with 
reasonable contentment in a cold and chaotic modern 
world. The philosophy of self-reliance which Mr. Lipp- 
mann presents so peers will prove a refuge and 

o have lost their faith and with it 


delight to those w 





Edwin Arlington Robinson 


CAVENDER’S HOUSE 


A New Poem by the Author of Tristram 
Fifth Printing before Publication 


The literary event of the year will be the publication of 
this new narrative poem by Mr. Robinson. It contains 
some of the most impassioned and moving writing he 
has ever done. $2.00 


EMPEROR FRANCIS JOSEPH 
OF AUSTRIA 
By Joseph Redlich 


“Easily one of the most important contributions to per- 
manent and substantial biographical literature which 
has appeared in recent years.”—Harry Elmer Barnes. 
Second Printing: $5.00 


ANDREW JOHNSON 
By Lloyd P. Stryker 


Johnson has come down to us as the most reviled and 
misunderstood of all the Presidents. Mr. Stryker rein- 
terprets the man in this biography. 2 vols. $7.50 


THE ORIGINS OF THE 
WORLD WAR 
By Sidney.B. Fay 


This book has created a profound reaction throughout 
the world and may yet undermine the war guilt basis 
on which the Versailles settlement was erected. You 
must read Mr. Fay to be conversant with European 
affairs. Third Large Printing, 2 vols. $9.00 


INSTINCT AND INTELLIGENCE 
By R. W. G. Hingston 
Book League of America April Selection 


The romance and mystery of the insect world is revealed 
here by a great natural scientist who spent seventeen 
years in the delightful company of tropical insects, study- 
ing their ways of thinking and the operation of their 
instincts. His story will fascinate you. $3.25 


Prices subject to change on publication 


their bearings. Publication May 1. 
















































$2.50 


“A fascinating book” 


THE NATURE OF THE 
PHYSICAL WORLD 
By A. S. Eddington 


Here is an Alice in Wonderland for 
mature, inquiring, eager minds—a 
rare adventure, a fabulous journey 
into secrets of the universe. The 
New York Times says “there could 
scarcely be a more admirable exposi- 
tion of the content of recent physical 
science...a luminous...and beautiful 
book.” Third Large Printing. $3.75 


New Novels 


THURMAN LUCAS 
By Harlan Eugene Read 
A compelling story of how a man 


found himself after adversity and 
disaster. $2.00 


INTO THE WIND 
. By Richard Warren Hatch 
The story of a New England boy of 
spirit and determination who wins 


to freedom and contentment against 
strong headwinds. $2.00 


TREADMILL 
By Lola Jean Simpson 
School teaching and educational sys- 


tems behind it are the subjects of 
this fine story. $2.00 


VICTIM AND VICTOR 
By John Rathbone Oliver 
“Told with a constant intensity of 


feeling and sympathy.”—N. Y. Sun. 
$2.50 


Illustrated Books 


EVOLUTION OF ART 
By Ruth de Rochemont 


This is a popular introduction to art 
in all its phases and periods of de- 
velopment, written with a contagious 
enthusiasm and beautifully illus- 
trated. 6.00 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY ~ ANEW YORK ~ 




















































TomorROW 
NEVER 
ComeESs 


R. L. Duffus 


One mad week of love, war, and 
revolution in a sleepy, impulsive, 
pleasure-loving country of Spanish 
America, involving among others 
Rafael who bargains away his to- 
morrow for one night of perfect joy 
—and has the best of the bargain 
because tomorrow never comes. 
$2.50 


DARK HESTER 
Anne Douglas Sedgwick 


“No inexperienced novelist could 
have written ‘Dark Hester’. There 
is effortless beauty in its execution.” 
The Outlook. By the author of ‘The 
Little French Girl.” $2.50 


I LIKE DIVING 
Tom Eadie 
Eadie was the hero of the $51 and 
S4 tragedy. This book, like his life, 


is filled with hundreds of thrilling 
deep-sea adventures. Illus. $3.50 


AS GOD MADE 


THEM 
Gamaliel Bradford 
Incisive portraits of Webster, Clay, 
Calhoun, Greeley, Edwin Booth, 
Francis Child and Asa Gray. “I like 
these Bradford books. They make 


dead men real.’”’ H. L. Mencken. 
Iustrated. $3.50 


SARAH ORNE 
JEW ETT 
Francis Otto Matthiessen 


A study in the modern manner — 
keen, graphic, incisive — of one of 
the best and least known American 
writers of prose fiction. Illus. $3.00 


THE ArT OF 


LIFE 
Havelock Ellis 


These selections from, Ellis’s writ- 
ings give in one volume the essence 
of his whole philosophy of life under 
five heads: Love, Art. Philosophy, 
Morality and Religion. $2.00 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 





Books 


to her! The mantle of Trader Horn | 


is fallen upon her. 

Joan went to sea when she was too 
young to know any better, and spent her 
young life there until she was practically 
a finished product. At the age of eight she 


could swear for two minutes without re- | 


peating herself; at the age of sixteen she 
had doubled her vocabulary. She learned 
to spit, chew tobacco, play poker, and 
handle a ship. Also, if you ask us, she 
learned how to tell tall stories, if not 
positive whoppers. 

But when safely out of range of Miss 
Lowell’s fatal femininity, we find better 
sea fare in THE Pepro Gorino, by Cap- 
tain Harry Dean and Sterling North 
(Houghton, Mifflin, $3.50). The Pedro 
Gorino was Captain Dean’s ship, in which 
he sailed all the seas and met all imagin- 
able adventures. Also, as a free-born 
negro of exceptional intelligence and 
imagination, he planned and worked all 
his life for the founding of an Ethiopian 
empire in Africa, until effectively subdued 
by the strategy of the British Government. 
His voyages and trading ventures deep 
into the Dark Continent brought him all 
manner of experience, and there is no 
need to spin it thin to make a book of it. 
Of the many sea-faring books of the last 
year, this is the best and busiest, the most 
engrossing and convincing. 

For contrast there is On MepirTeEr- 
RANEAN SHORES, by Emil Ludwig (Little, 
Brown, $3.50), which is a sort of glorified 
guidebook to the art and atmosphere of 
the pleasure resort of the world. This is 
a beautiful book, beautifully written 
about nothing in particular. In a sense it 
betrays Mr. Ludwig by displaying to 
such advantage his facility, fluency, and 
charm, that we suspect he might write 
about anything whatever and make a 
tolerable book of it. The wide divergence 
of critical opinions regarding the Ludwig 
biographies may thereby be in part ac- 
counted for. Concerning the present book, 
it will be an excellent companion to those 
on high-priced winter cruises, and will 
distress past travelers by informing them 
of how much they missed. 


STRANGE TEMPERAMENTS 


"Tue ox and sound tradition of the 
novel holds its own in THe Patuway, by 
Henry Williamson (Dutton, $2.50). The 
author of Tarka the Otter now writes of 
men and women, with sensitive under- 
standing and delicacy taught by mother 
earth herself. He writes of English folk, 
firmly rooted in their own countryside, to 
whom the modern world, the Great War, 
the manners and modes of the times are 
incidents. Tragic and terrible incidents 
indeed, but less a part of them than the 
slow-built traditions of England and all 
the rich variety of her fruitful soil. Two 





New 
Crowell Pooky 


Twelve Bad Men 
By Sydney Dark 


Some of the famous “villains” of his- 
tory — Louis XI, Cesare Borgia, Cel. 
lini, Thomas Cromwell, Mazarin, 
Jeffreys, Marlborough, Frederick 
the Great, Casanova, Talleyrand, 
Fouche, and Robespierre. 
Illustrated, $3.00 


Famous 


Composers 


By Nathan Haskell Dole 


To this revised edition has been added 

a new chapter on Sullivan, 18 new 

portraits, and a new index. 
Illustrated, $3.75 


Famous 


American Duels 
By Don C. Seitz 


A series of sharp vignettes which af- 
ford an illuminating study of the 
times in which honor asserted itself 
upon the field. 

Illustrated, $3.50 


China Yesterday 
and Today 


By E. T. Williams 


The standard work on China now 
brought to the close of 1928. 
Illustrated, $3.75 


The New 
Citizenship 


By Seba Eldridge 


A study of American politics, indif- 
ference to the ballot, the weakness of 
Democracy, etc. 


$2.50 


Protestantism in 
the United States 


By Archer B. Bass 


A history of Denominationalism and 
study of inter-denominational co-op- 
eration. The only adequate book on 
the subject. 


$3.00 


Ageless Youth 


A book on Beauty for Women 
By Charlotte C. West, M.D. 


“How to be beautiful” is an age-old 
question, answered by a physician 
and popular writer. 

$3.00 


Send for Complete List 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL CO. 
393 Fourth Avenue, New York 





The 
Social World 
of the Ants 


by Auguste Forel 
Translated by C. K. Ogden 


This work, summing up a cen- 
tury of entomological research 
is, in the words of professor 
W. M. Wheeler, “epoch-mak- 
ing’ It will remain a classic 
throughout the years to come 
in the same sense as “The 
Origin of Species” is a classic. 


2 Vols. Boxed #15-°° 


with many illustrations 


Boston 
By Upton Sinclair 


2 Vols. $5:°° 


An Anthology of 
World Poetry 


Edited by Mark Van Doren 


“The greatest achievement in 
the history of poetry. Here are 
1400 pages covering, all times, 
all lands, all languages, all 
forms. The finest translations 
into English have been em- 
ployed in every case. The book 
of Poetry, to be read and 
treasured by every man with 
music and beduty in his soul” 
90th thousand 
$5.00 


Indian Journey 
By Waldemar Bonsels 


IS WRONG 
WITH 


MARRIAGE 


BY DR. G. V. HAMILTON 
AND 
KENNETH MACGOWAN 
$3 90 


“Dr, Hamilton has given us our first authoritative 
study on sex... Every woman and every man owes 


him a debt of gratitude.” —DR. JOHN B. WATSON 


Adventures of 
An African Slaver 


By Capt. Gunpowder Canot 


Illustrations by Covarrubias 


$4.00 


ALBERT & CHARLES BONI 


A Duchess 
and 
Her Daughter 
by Alfred Bishop Mason 


“Allegra had been conceived 
in shame and born in splen- 
dor” The sly intrigues of 
Church and State which had 
proved too much for the first 
Duchess swept aside the bar- 
riers she had imagined for 
her daughter. 

A novel of two high-born 
women of the country of THE 
BRIDGE of SAN LUIS REY. 


$2:59 Everywhere 


Shanty Irish 


By Jim Tully 


Lives and Deaths 
of Roland Greer 


by Richard Pyke 


“A remarkable Novel!” 
Hugh Walpole 
Like the“ Wellof Loneliness”, 
which depicts the emotional 
conflicts of thwarted women, 
Roland Greer is the story of 
the thwarted emotional life of 
a boy, dominated by two out- 
side forces, male and female. 


$250 Everywhere 





By SALVADOR DE 
MADARIAGA 


DISARMAMENT 


“Anyone who imagines that 
the disarmament movement has 
enlisted the wisdom of the na- 
tions should by all means read 
and ponder this book. It is a 
masterly, comprehensive survey 
of the disarmament situation. 
The author has a lively style 
and caustic wit.”— William 
MacDonald in the New York 
Times. $5.00 


STENDHAL 
By PAUL HAZARD 


A witty, penetrating biography of 
a most unusual and enigmatic life. 
Put “Stendhal” beside your copies 
of “Disraeli”, “Ariel,” and 
“Goethe.” It is of the same fine 
calibre. $3.00 


LONELY 
AMERICANS 


By ROLLO WALTER 
BROWN 


Eight outstanding Americans — in- 
dividualists who refused to “run 
with the pack”—are the subjects 
of these sympathetic narratives. 
“Entertaining and informative.” 
—Van Wyck Brooks $3.50 


DAYS in the SUN 


By 


MARTIN ANDERSON NEXO 


elements are supreme throughout the 
story. One is the quiet loveliness of 
English country life; the other is the 
central figure, a baffling product of Eng- 
lish idealism. He has passed through the 
war; it has touched him yet left him spir- 
itually unhurt. He is strange and in- 
comprehensible, accounted unmannered 
and dangerous. His offence is this — that 
he believes true strength is gentleness and 
loves all things that are alive. There are 
strains of romance in the story, much 
poetry, and a last and inevitable note of 
tragedy. This man Maddison is the poet 
in every man, of whom we are too much 





Henry WILLIAMSON 


ashamed, too unknowing. Coleridge knew 
of him, and Wordsworth and Thoreau — 
all who have found understanding of men 
by way of nature’s infinite revelations. It 
is tremendously important that his story 
be told again, since it is so much easier to 
make stories out of life’s surfaces than of 
its hidden depths, and since we must all 
at last decide between simple humanity 
and the philosophy of the hard-boiled 
egg. 

There is a definite personality to 





Prima Donna, by Pitts Sanborn (Long- | 
mans, Green, $5.00), as though this were | 


that one novel which — according to 


do not know when I have 
been so mentally excited 
as in reading this book” — 
says Prof. John Dewey of 


Our 
Changing 


Civilization 


How Science and the 
Machine are Recon- 
structing Modern Life 
By 
Joun Herman RanDAtt, Jr., 
Ph. D. 


“It is the most penetrating 
exposition of the present 
situation of the Western 


World that I know of...” 


At your bookshop 
$3.00 - STOKES - Publishers 


at 
BI 


Spain through Danish eyes. “Nexo 
has gotten next to something real 
about the country.” —N. Y. Times 


Oliver Wendell Holmes — is somewhere | oe eric | 
in the heart and experience of every man. | 


$3.00 


MY PHILOSOPHY 
OF INDUSTRY 


By HENRY FORD 


An authorized interview with 
Fay Leone Faurote 


America’s great industrial leader sets 
forth his faith in our modern era. 


$1.50 
OUR 
PREHISTORIC 
ANCESTORS 


By HERDMAN 
FITZGERALD CLELAND 


The story of man in his struggle 
for what we call civilization. 


“Clear, accurate, excellent.” | 


—The American Mercury 


Illustrated. $5.00 


Send for Spring Catalog 
COWARD -McCANN 
425 Fourth Ave., New York 


Further, it is an admirably constructed | 
composition, long only in the sense that a | 


symphony is a shade overwhelming to the 
taste formed on lyrics and parlor pieces. 
It would have more readers if it were 
brought within a single volume, but 


thereby it would lose the careful scale 


and proportion of its conception. 

Of its six books, the opening one is per- 
haps the weakest, since here the author is 
somewhat out of his depth. He is at home 
in New York and Paris; less so in the 
small Ohio town where prima donnas are 
nowadays discovered. Essentially this is 
not a tale of the opera nor of music and 
musicians. By these the scene is set and 
localized, but the final concern of the in- 
terpreter is with the universal elements of 
life and love. He set out to write the story 
of a singer, but creates a woman. Through 
stress and suffering the woman becomes a 
true artist — which is only a variation on 
a universal theme. 

From Finland comes SEvEN BrotuHeERrs, 


by Alexis Kivi (Coward, McCann, $2.50), 








The Holy Scripture 
Life « Faith 


byEMANUELSWEDENBORG 


Book of 634 pages, clear print, good paper, 
substantially oe in stiff paper covers. 
Endowment enables us to send this book 
to any address without further cost or 
obligation on receipt of only 


Five Cents 
Sweden Foundation 
borg = 


Roomi2i3. 18 E., 4st St., New York 
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ER companions looked at her 
in amazement. ‘‘ You learned 
that kind of French in Amer- 

. . You're joking!” 
“No, I’m not. I got every 
bit of it, accent and all, right at home.” 

“Oh, a private tutor.... But that 
must have been very expensive.” 

“I had no tutor,” the girl laughed. “I 
taught myself.” 

“Ina minute,” her host said with heavy 

sarcasm, “you'll be telling us you clipped 
a coupon.” 
_ “Scoff, scoff, go ahead; but I am a liv- 
ing testament to the success of the sys- 
tem. . . . Oh, I laughed just as you are 
now. But the advertisement offered my 
money back if I couldn't learn French 
their way — so I wasn't risking any- 
thing.” 

“How. much did it cost you?”’ 

I paid about twelve dollars, but it is 
much less than that now. I think Double- 
day-Doran have a new royalty agreement 
with Hugo of London so that it can be 
sold for nine eighty-five.” 

“Now, Anne, do you mean to tell us 
that we can learn to speak French as well 
a you do — in six weeks — for only nine 
dollars and eighty-five cents?” 

“Well I did.” 

“In six weeks?” 

“Yes, sir... . It might take you a little 

t. It all depends on how much time 


you give it. I used to spend about half an 
hour a day, sometimes an hour on 
Sunday.” 

‘“Tt’s almost unbelievable.”’ 

“Tt was great fun. You two would en- 
joy it still more because you could read it 
together. You’ve no idea how many 
French words you know already. So 
many things have the same names in 
French and English. They just pronounce 
them differently.” 

“Well, Anne, if we do mail a coupon 
will you keep our secret?” 

“It’s nothing to be ashamed of, Bruce. 
This course is published by Doubleday- 
Doran. It isn’t an ordinary mail-order 
scheme. And they give you a beautiful 
French-English, English-French diction- 
ary free!” 

“We always wanted to learn French. 
But, Heavens, one year of it at school 
almost destroyed my morale.”’ 

“Oh, I know. Conjugation and irregu- 
lar verbs. I couldn't have bothered with 
all that either. But the Hugo system 
doesn’t worry you with construction. You 
just learn to falk, naturally and simply, 
like a child.” 

“And the accent? How do they give 
you that perfect nasal sound that you 
use so well?”’ 

“By comparison with English words. 
That's the easiest part of it... . I was 
mistaken for a French woman half a 


Ps 


te 


: OHNoL SUTNCA French atHome 


in 0 WEEKS 


dozen times the last time I was across.” 

“That settles it. Bruce! Mail one of 
those coupons the moment we get home. 
It is in all of the magazines.” 

And when that young couple went to 
France, two months later, they spoke 
French easily and naturally, with the 
native accent that caused tradesmen, 
customs officers, servants and French 
friends to regard them with the utmost 
respect. 

ee oe 


Here is a coupon for you! Here is your guar- 
antee! Here is the same opportunity to master 
French that so many thousands have accepted. 
You will receive the complete Hugo course and 
the indispensable French-English, English- 
French dictionary for only $9.85. Never before 
has the price been so low. Mail this coupon at 
once. The price is subject to withdrawal at any 
time. 

DOUBLEDAY, DORAN & CO., INC. 

Dep’t F605 
N. Y. 


Garden City 


Doubleday, Doran & Company, Inc., Dep't F605, 
Garden City, N. Y 

Gentlemen: You may send me the complete set of 
twenty-four lessons of Hugo’s FRENCH-AT-SIGHT 
and guarantee my satisfaction. You will also include 
the dictionary absolutely free. I will examine the 
course at my leisure and either return it to you or 
remit $9.85 in full payment within a week. 





with this job you'll wish 
you'd been born a girl baby 


said the head of a great wrecking company to the man 

who undertook to raise the S-51. But in murky darkness 

where searchlights shone only a few feet . . . down where a 

sudden slip meant almost certain death . . . their only link with 

life, over 20 fathoms of rubber air hose, — a group of men battled day 
after day tunneling under the submerged submarine. Your heart will 
skip many a beat as you read of the exploits these Navy divers performed 
single handed down in the terrible twilight of the ocean floor. “On the 
Bottom” is a tale of modern heroism told as no one but Commander 
Ellsberg, the man who directed the mighty feat could tell it. 


85,000 copies required to meet the advance sale 


> ON THE 
- BOTTOM 


By COMMANDER EDWARD ELLSBERG 


$3.00 At All Stores 
DODD, MEAD AND COMPANY, 449 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 


—whetheritconcerns the spelling, pronuncia- 
tion, or meaning of a word; a fact about a famous 
character, or historical event, or geographical point; 
some detail of science, business, government, literature, 
orany othersubject lookit upinthe “Supreme Authority’’. 


WEBSTER'S NEW INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY , 


contains an accurate answer. 452,000 Entries, 2,700 Pages, 
Biographical names, 32,000 Geographical subjects, 6,000 Ilustra- 
tions. Regular and India Paper Editions. Write for specimen pages, 
etc., mentioning Forum, to G. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass. 


“Try tt in your parlor’ JOINT URRAR 


Noted Editor 


Tonight Guests are expected. Not all play cards — there 

is danger of boredom. You want to provide an 
evening that they will remember and talk about. Then buy the book 
that is a proved success at clever entertainment with all kinds of 
people —high and low brow alike! 


WHAT IS YOUR 
EMOTIONAL AGE? 


A Book of 65 Amusing Mental Tests by J. George Frederick 


It is already the vogue of smart New York. The New Yorker, ff Few of the 
Elsie McCormick, Nunnally Johnson, Walter Winchell and Tests 
many more sophisticates are recommending and having fun 
with this lively and different form of group entertainment. Love Test 
You'll be the center of fun at any party with this book. Be **Complex”’ Test 
careful or they'll steal your copy! Its 225 pages are good for Moral Turpitude 
twenty evenings. Test score sheets go with the book. Many Test 


Looksellers are reordering daily. Show-off Test 
MORE OPINIONS Gold-Digger Test 
Tight-wad Test 
BOB DAVIS — “Thru it I have become so well acquainted Moron Test 
with myself that it amounts to familiarity.” Wife Test 
BEVERLY NICHOLS — “Have already dipped into it with 
great delight.” Husband Test 


JOHN FARRAR — “I have found the One Game Book that Genius Test 

has been delighting the family circle. Try it in your parlor. "’ Temperament Test 
PROF. JOSEPH JASTROW — “‘I find it of great interest — | Charm Test 

you have shown great ingenuity.” Beauty Test 


ELLIS PARKER BUTLER — “More fun than the giggling Honesty Test 
hysterics.” 


; = =e Please send ‘‘Wuat Is Your EMOTIONAL AGE?” 
THE BUSINESS Enclosed find $2.25 0 Send C. O. D. O 
BOURSE 


Beaux Arts Studios 
82 West 40th St. 
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Books 


a classic of that country, but at home 
wherever men are not too much city bred. 
It is a fable and legend. It is a story of 
hard-won victory over wilderness tempta- 
tions and hardships. It is also the story of 
man and all his small triumphs out. of 
which brief civilization is fashioned. It js 
told in a tone of sustained dignity, with 
every incident dramatized and every 
trifle of talk rough-cast into poetry. It 
has an epic quality to match its epic 
theme, and the writing is rich in delib- 
erate music and rhythm. 


BIOGRAPHY AND SCIENCE 


Few or the eminent Victorians 
have as little claim on present attention 
as Ruskin, but he is restored to the 
dignity of a real personality and made 
intelligible to modern taste in Tue Ex- 


| guisiITE TraGepy, by Amabel Williams- 


Ellis (Doubleday, Doran, $3.50). The 
ordinary idea of Ruskin is befogged by 
his brief reputation as arbiter of taste and 
by the overwhelming mass of his writings. 


| The present biographer has analyzed the 


reputation through personal acquaint- 


| ances and reminiscences, and has sifted 
| and sorted the writings with infinite 


patience to get at the man himself. We 


| see him at last as a genius who got off to 
| a bad start, made a tragic end, and was 
_ in himself entirely deserving of love and 
| admiration. 


Perhaps the best episode in Proces- 
sion oF Lovers, by Lloyd Morris (Har- 
court, Brace, $3.50) is the legendary 
story of Mary Magdalene, beautifully 
and reverently written. Other classic love 


| stories here revived include those of 
| Sappho, Theodora, Heloise and Abelard, 


Christopher Marlowe, and “La Grande 
Mademoiselle.” They are familiar, but 
translated far out of the commonplace 


| by careful and distinguished writing. 


They are loosely strung on a framework 


| like that of the Decameron — told by a 
| group of people lazing on the shores of 


the Mediterranean — but the device is 
unimportant and unnecessary. The stories 
themselves need no apology, and the fact 
that they are so well told justifies their 
retelling. 

Even more ancient history is the theme 
of Our Face From Fisu To Man, by Wil 
liam K. Gregory (Putnam, $4.50), which 
is a popular science exposition of the fa- 
miliar fact that one poor fish looks very 
like another. The particular thread in the 
evolutionary hypothesis that deals with 
physiognomy is only a small part of the 
argument, but an entertaining one. The 
present book is a mustering of circum- 
stantial evidence to the effect that one 
thing leads to another, and that only 4, 
long series of minor differences separates 
Shakespeare from a shark and Calvin 
Coolidge from a codfish, 





Heary Seidel Canby 
Chairman 
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the Book-of-the-Month Club 
before its membership reaches 
ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND 


te First Book FREE 


—to those who, by joining now, carry 
the membership over the 100,000 mark 


™ GREAT many people (we know) have 

™ been on the verge of joining the Book- 

Na of-the-Month Club, but have neglected 

eee to do so, largely through oversight. If 

this has been true in your case, it is clearly an ad- 
vantage not to delay longer. We suggest simply 


that you get full information at once about what. 


the Book-of-the-Month Club does for you, and 
then decide once for all whether you want to join. 
The mere fact that almost 100,000 judicious book- 
readers already belong to the organization—that 
they represent the elite of the land in every pro- 
fession and every walk of life—that not a single 
one was induced to join by a salesman or by per- 
sonal solicitation of any kind, but did so after 
simply reading the facts about what the Club does 
for book-readers—all these are indications that it 
is worth your while at least to get the facts as 
quickly as possible, and then (if you want to) join 
before this “first book free” offer expires. You 
assume no obligation in sending the coupon below 
for full information. 


Dorothy Christopher William Allea 
Canfield Morley White 


THE EDITORIAL BOARD OF THE BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 


*March 1, 1929 
over 96,500 members 


May 1, 1928 
78,959 members 


May 2, 1927 
47,986 members 


May 1, 1926 
6,433 members 


*The number at time of 
writing this announcement. 
Probably very close to the 
100,000 mark now. 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc, 15-5 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me, without cost, a booklet outlining how 
the Book-of-the-Month Club operates. This request 


§| involves mein no obligation to subscribe to your service. 





The ONE HOUR SERIES 


FORD MADOX FORD'S 
THE 


ENGLISH 
NOVEL 


“An interesting volume with 
which to start this admirable se- 
ries,” says William Lyon Phelps. 


“Tt will create discussion.” 


Happily unorthodox, scholarly, 
Ford sweeps up novelists and 
novel writing into his masterful 
survey. $1.00 


SAMUEL E. MORISON’S 


AMERICAN 
HISTORY 


A clear cut, authoritative story 
of our country’s development in 
a size to fit one’s pocket. $1.00 


MORRIS FISHBEIN’S 
AN HOUR ON 
HEALTH 


A great medical authority pre- 
sents his strong, witty case for 
good living. $1.00 


Sa 
AMERICAN 
POETRY 


Including modern tendencies. 
$1.00 


LIPPINCOTT 


OPINIONS *! 
about 


itt 
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They swayed about upon a rocking-borse, and thought it Pegasus.—Keats 


The White Whale 


Herman ME tvitte, by Lewis Mumford; 
Harcourt, Brace, $3.50. 


Reviewed by Lawrence S. Morais. 


Ewis Mumrorn’s new book is 
the finest study of Herman Melville we 


have had yet. Those who have ever tried 
to grapple with the spirit that created 


Moby-Dick will recognize Mr. Mumford’s 


biography as the result of a serious and 
sustained effort to enter imaginatively 


into Melville’s world. Retracing the 


history of his mind, as Mr. 
Mumford has retraced it, 
makes vigorous demands on 
thought and intuition, For 
Melville was one of the 
giants: a maimed, one-armed 
giant, fighting alone and 
striking out blindly into the 
dark, but still a giant. 

In Moby-Dick he wrote the 
only tragic epic that has been 
conceived in America. Taking 
the familiar industry of whaling, he mined 


a mythology out of it, lifted it into the 
field of parable, and pushed the parable 


further than any man may look without 
danger of blindness. Melville had in him 
the chaos and intensity that worlds are 
born of; a chaos that even Emerson and 
Hawthorne lacked, and of which Thoreau 
had a few flinty splinters; a chaos that 
simmered too comfortably in Whitman. 
In Melville, it was in volcanic action. 
He stared into depths that Emerson 
could think about but not feel, that 
Whitman was incapable of thinking 
about and had no desire to feel. 

In a short review, most of Mr. Mum- 
ford’s account of Melville’s life, though 
all of it is interesting, must be neglected 
for his excellent discussion of Moby-Dick. 


| Melville’s plunge into philosophy, which 
disconcerted his contemporaries after 
the plain sailing of his first two books, was 
not merely an intellectual pastime. In his 


life on whaling vessels and in captivity 
among the cannibals (would that there 
were a few such gentle cannibals among 
civilized people!), he had faced hunger, 
pain, and death from nature, and cruelty 


Lewis Mumrorp 


and malignity in men. He was now strug- 
gling in the effort to satisfy his own 
hunger for understanding. And, as by- 
products of that impossible effort, came 
a deeper tone of being in Melville himself, 
estrangement from his contemporaries, 
and Moby-Dick for posterity. 

It is a proof of the life in Moby-Dick 
that each man reads a new meaning into 
it. But it seems to me that Mr. Mumford 
is very close to Melville’s characteristic 
preoccupations in interpreting that pro- 
tean work as a parable on the 
mystery of evil. “The White 
Whale,” says Mr. Mumford, 
“stands for the brute ener- 
gies of existence,” Captain 
Ahab “for the small and 
feeble, but purposive, spirit 
of man.” The White Whale 
is “illness, accident, treach- 
ery, jealousy, vengefulness, 
dull frustration.” I think Mr. 
Mumford might have carried 
this still further, into the inner life of 
every individual, where the White Whale 
is the inexhaustible, blind inertia of 
unconsciousness, against which our flicker 
of consciousness struggles for a time, 
before being drowned, with whatever 
purpose we may have, as Ahab was 
drowned by Moby-Dick. Although Ahab 
pitted himself against the Whale, he 
knew that in the end it would drag him 
under. He blundered in attacking it 
directly; but whatever means he had 
used, the chances would have been over 
whelmingly against him. 

Mr. Mumford believes that culture and 
science, and the knowledge that other 
men “will... foster... the things 
we have recognized as excellent,” can 
defend us against the White Whale 
This faith in culture is, I think, a weak- 
ness in Mr. Mumford’s program for a 
life of realization. Melville knew that 
culture must be shed before creation 
begins. If the White Whale could be 
conquered by writing books, Moby-Dick 
would not be a tragic epic. 

One must accept certain of Mr, Mum 
ford’s opinions with reservations, for @ 





ts Almost 
a Crime Not To Read It 


It has been worth thousands of dollars 
to those who have sent jor it 


OME thousands of men, and hundreds of women 

who sent for this inspiring book are now enjoying 
the better things of life—things beyond their reach until 
they obtained the vital knowledge this book outlined 
for them. 


How to make more moncy is uppermost in the minds of most 
people. The answer to that problem can be found in “The Law- 
Trained Man.” It is a book devoid of picturesque and fanciful 
theory—but it is full of cold, hard facts that cannot be ignored by 
those who wish to succeed. 

“The Law-Trained Man” has been published with the sole idea 
of interesting people in the value of law training. And it will 
quickly prove to you that legal knowledge is a mighty force for 
propelling people toward the goal of independence. 

Look into the history of leaders in the business world and you 
will find that the majority of them possess legal training. The law- 
trained man or woman wins promotion where those lacking such 
training stand still. 


Law as a Profession 


What other profession offers such unlimited opportunities for 
advancement as can be found in the practice of law? It can lead 
you to earnings large enough to satisfy any normal ambition and 


This complete 25-volume stand- 

ard size law library is given to 

all new students at the time of 
enrollment. 


it can lead you to fame and fortune. How far you go in this pro- 
fession depends on your energy and ambition. 


Study Law at Home 


For years the Blackstone Institute has been providing spare-time 
law training to men and women in every kind of business and pro- 
fessional activity. More than 50,000 have enrolled. We are intensely 
proud of the successes enjoyed by these students and of the many 
state bar examinations passed by our graduates. 


Prepared by Leading Authorities 


The Blackstone Law Course is a product of 80 of the most 
eminent legal authorities in the U. S. Included in the list of authors 
of instruction material are Justices Taft and Sutherland of the 
U. S. Supreme Court, the deans of eight leading resident law 
schools, university law professors, prominent lawyers, and state 
supreme court judges. 


Where Shall We Mail Your Copy 
of the Book? 


You owe it to yourself to get a comprehensive picture of what 
law training means to you. In “The Law-Trained Man” you will 
find answered all the questions that may come to your mind—also 
a complete description of the Blackstone Law Course and Service, 
as well as many stories of real success enjoyed by people who have 
taken this training. Just fill in and mail the coupon, and the book 
and full details will be mailed without cost or obligation. Blackstone 
Institute, Dept. 425, 307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


BLACKSTONE INSTITUTE 


Dept. 425; 307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


Please send me a free copy of the revised edition of ‘The 
Law-Trained Man,” and details of your law course. 
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Hold Your Own 
In Any Crowd 


AS YOUR profession, business or 
occupation prevented you from 
acquiring a modern, cultured back- 
ground? Are you ill at ease in a discus- 
sion of History, Science, Literature, Art, 
Religion or Philosophy? 






































Now you can get all the really vital facts — 
the things every informed man is expected 
to know —from a single fascinating and 
easy-reading volume. THE OUTLINE OF 
MAN’S KNOWLEDGE, by Clement Wood, 
gives you the balanced, rounded knowledge 
which modern business and social life de- 
mand of everyone today. 


This is the book which the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger declares is “‘the ONE book to 
read and know,” and of which the Pittsburgh 
Sun-Telegraph states, ‘Jt is a University 
an itself.” 


A Liberal Education 
In Only One Volume 
THE OUTLINE OF MAN’S KNOWL- 
EDGE tells you in the most interesting 
way, and in the fewest possible words,*the 
entire story of knowledge in one fascinating, 
intriguing, breath-taking narrative. What 
was once dry, dull, dreary reading now 
becomes a rapid romance into the field of 
knowledge, and in just a few minutes a day 
you soon find yourself absorbing and learn- 
ing the very things that will give you the 
new vision and inspiration that come only 
from a wider education and deeper culture. 


Send No Money— Borrow 
It at Our Expense 


Clip and mail the convenient coupon and it 
will bring you, prepaid, a copy of THE OUT- 
LINE OF MAN’S KNOWLEDGE. Read it 
freely for a week at our expense. Idle through 
its fascinating pages of History, Art, SCIENCE, 
LITERATURE, RELIGION and PHILOSOPHY. 
Thrill to the story of all that man has done and 
learned from prehistoric times to radio and 
television. Then, if at the end of the week this 
wonderful book has not completely sold itself 
to you upon its own merits, just return it to us. 
But if you are so thoroughly satisfied that you, 
like hundreds of thousands, will not be without 
your copy, then send us only $1.50 and two 
dollars a month for two months thereafter. Fill 
in the 
coupon 
and put 
it in the 
mails at 
once. Do 
it now. 
Lewis Cope- 
land Com- 
pany, Dept. 
523, 119 West 
J S7th Street, 
NewYork, N.Y. 
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Tear Off Along This Line and Mail Today 
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his enthusiasm, it seems to me that he 
over-estimates some parts of Melville’s 


achievement. But this excess of generosity 
is certainly better than its opposite, 
and it comes from Mr. Mumford’s deep 
sense of the quality of the man he is 


dealing with. 


Beyond Babbitt 


Dopswort, by Sinclair Lewis; Harcourt, 
Brace, $2.50. 


Reviewed by R. L. Durrus, 


Is two passages in his latest 
novel the ingenuous Mr. Lewis causes 
a character to make use of the convenient 
stereotype, “Babbitt,” which the same 
Mr. Lewis invented some three novels 
back. Thus does our language enrich 
itself. It may be doubted that “Dods- 
worth” will ever be found, even in a very 
complete dictionary. The reason for this 
is creditable to Mr. Lewis’s art, for it 
means that he has to a considerable 
extent broken away from his earlier 
formula and is beginning to create char- 
acters rather than classifications. Sam 





Stwciarr Lewis 


Dodsworth is not a figure stuffed with 
hay and gotten up to achieve a striking 
resemblance to an American automobile 
manufacturer. He is something of an 
individual. 

Moreover the book itself is not an 
attempt to give a plausible dummy a 
swift poke in the nose, as was to a large 
extent the case in Main Street, Babbitt, 
and Elmer Gantry. Mr. Lewis has been 
traveling around Europe and making 
note in his busy, meticulous way of the 
sorts of things the American tourist sees 
there. He has been meditating, with a 
discrimination not always noticeable in 
him, upon the relations between hemi- 
spheres. The reader is not quite sure 
whether Dodsworth is to be a new Daisy 
Miller or a new idealogical romance by 
Mr. Wells. The leading characters, as 


| one thinks them over, are $Europe 


and America— Mrs. Europe and Mr. 
America. * - 

In Sam Dodsworth, the successful 
manufacturer of Revelation motor cars, 
dislodged at fifty by the purchase of his 
company by the U. A. C., one discovers 
a certain kinship with Babbitt. But 


Dodsworth had more imagination, as 
well as more ability, than Babbitt at the 
start and his experience has been on a 
wider and higher plane. It was 

if the truth must be told, who invented 
the stream-line model and the four-wheel 
brake. Thus we find again that Mr. Lewis 
has a secret sympathy with the American 
business man and that he believes the 
creature may even have a soul. As the 
story goes on we see pretty plainly that 
Mr. Lewis believes there is more soul 
and more hope for America, even esthet. 
ically, in an automobile designer than in 
the culture hound, of whatever sex, who 
can find nothing to admire west of 
Bishop’s Rock. 

Fran, Sam’s restless, childish, snobbish, 
perennially critical wife, plays this latter 
part in Dodsworth’s via dolorosa. A cold, 
ambitious, and thoroughly selfish woman, 
she has thriven for twenty years on her 
husband’s financial prosperity, but has 
not too secretly despised him and his 
uncouth friends. It is she who induces 
him to give up the vice-presidency of the 
U. A. C. and go abroad for the wander. 
year they had planned long ago. Once 
abroad she leads him a merry dance over 
Europe, having her final fling at forty-one 
while he, less and less submissively, tags 
along. 

It is evident that Mr. Lewis is doing 
more than making faces at Europe. He is 
trying to discover what it is in Europe 
that can be carried back to Zenith and 
there expressed, perhaps in a realization 
of Sam’s dream of a truly zsthetic real 
estate development. Undoubtedly we 
have the reflection of some of Mr. Lewis's 
own experiences abroad. He would have 
written differently ten years ago. Is he 
developing his own art of story-telling? 
One suspects he is, especially when some 
of the subtleties of the relations between 
Fran and Sam are contrasted with such 
obvious rubber-stamp survivals as the 
picture of Tub Pearson in Paris. The 
story moves swiftly, with a gathering 
intensity. Technically it is better than 
anything Mr. Lewis has done heretofore. 
On the strength of it we cannot call him 
our greatest artist in fiction, but we may 
say that he is holding his own as the 
most significant personage in his field. 
No one else is doing as much to diagnose 
America. 


A Rural Sage 


Pian Prope, by E. W. Howe; Dodd, 
Mead, $3.00. _ 
Reviewed by Jay E. House. 


We. E. W. Howe’s Plain People 
is something more than the memoirs of a 
notable American. It is, in effect, the 
sunny side of Main Street. Sub-con- 
sciously, perhaps, Mr. Howe has wrought 
upon a thesis. It is that many interesting 
people live in small towns and - that 
tremendously interesting things happea 
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1/7 GUILD MEMBERS 
SAVED 1,150,000 g 


LAST YEAR! 
What Did YOU Save on Yor’ ooks ? 


EARLY 70,000 people took 
advantage of this opportunity 


to reduce the cost of the best 
new books without a guarantee of 
satisfaction. And they were more 
than satisfied! Now, a final check 
against the slightest displeasure has 
been added to the Guild plan and the 
membership is growing by thousands. 


Members have received the follow- 
ing outstanding literary successes— 
at a tremendous cash saving: 


TRISTRAM 

CIRCUS PARADE 
TRADER HORN 

BLACK MAJESTY 

BAD GIRL 

HAPPY MOUNTAIN 
FRANCOIS VILLON 
POINT COUNTER POINT 
MEET GENERAL GRANT 


ANTHOLOGY OF WORLD 
POETRY 


MAGIC ISLAND 


And many others—all at a price 
that makes non-membership a useless 
extravagance. 


Books of this kind—important, 
worth while, the best thought and 
writing of our day, will be published 
in the future just as they have been 
in the past. You will buy your share 
of them some way. You will not al- 
low the few exceptional titles that 
appear, to escape you if you know of 
them. But WILL you know of them? 
And—if you do—will you pay full 


price for them? IT IS NOT NECES- 
SARY ! You can have the twelve best 
books of the year delivered at your 
door, one each month, for a single 
subscription fee that reduces their 
cost materially. 


You may naturally assume, that to 
produce expensive books like those 
listed here for a great deal less than 
the publishers’ prices, that some econ- 
omy is practiced in the printing or 
binding. THIS IS NOT THE 
CASE! Every book is 
handsomely bound in the 
best cloth. Many are il- 
lustrated. The paper and 
printing are, in every case, 
excellent. The exclusive 
Guild edition differs from 
the trade edition only in 
points of taste. Never is 
it inferior in any way; 
often it is better. 


You receive your books 
on the same day the book 
appears on sale in the 
stores. You are reading 
tomorrow's best sellers 
while the reviewers are 
writing their opinions. 


Now, to the scores of 
reasons so many thous- 
ands of intelligent readers 
have found for joining 
the Guild, the privilege 
of exchanging books has 
been added! 


THE LITERARY GUILD 


Dept. 72-F 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Your books are chosen by an emi- 
nent Board of Editors headed by Carl 
Van Doren. They are selected from 
manuscripts before publication. The 
record of this Board’s past success is 
a guarantee of the quality of their 
future selections. 


You Cannot LOSE! 


Mail the coupon today for the new 
booklet WINGS and complete details 
of the exchange privilege, 


“SESSSESSRSSRSSSESSRSSESSBBZeEe: 


Tue Literary Guin, Dep’t. 72-F 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


You may send me a copy of the book- 
let WINGS free and without obligation. 
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Do Your Friends Feel 
Sorry for Your Wife? 


Like it or not, your friends and neigh- 
bors size you up by what you EARN 
—judged by your home and family. 
Why not surprise them bymaking good 
inabigway? Tellthemnothing, buton 
the quiet fit yourself for a bigger place! 


NLY a woman knows how much a wife 
can suffer when her husband fails to 
“make the grade” — 


When she dreads to meet her old school 
friends—when she skimps on her own appear- 
ance “so John can make a good showing at 
the office” —when she can’t give her children 
things as good as the other children have, and 
they ask her why. 


Brave, loyal woman, she would be the last 
to reproach her husband because he doesn’t 
earn as much as other men whose wives she 
is thrown with constantly. 


“Money isn’t everything,” she tells him— 
yet how she longs for his promotion—for that 
bigger salary that means better clothes, 
greater advantages for the children, a new car, 
more of the comforts and luxuries of life! 


What can you, as an ambitious husband, 
do to help? 


No need to ask your wife to put up a brave 
front—she’s already doing that. No use to 
ask for a “raise” on the ground that you 
“need more money”—“raises” aren’t secured 
that way. No big gain in devoting longer 
hours to your work—chances are you are al- 
ready giving loyal and conscientious service. 


Only one thing, then, for you to do—so 
important that it may prove the very turning 
point in your career: you can and should com- 
pel those opportunities that quickly lead to 
bigger income, real success! 


But let’s get down to cases—so that you 
may see exactly what we mean— 


Assistant Superintendent Made 
Production Manager 


Out on the Pacific coast lived a factory 
man, 30 years of age— assistant superin- 
tendent of a growing plant. He enrolled for 
home-study training in Modern Foremanship 
arid shortly after got together an informal 
class of factory executives, for discussion and 
study. His general manager stepped him up 
to production manager with a salary-increase 
of 125 per cent. 


Becomes Sales Manager 


In a middle western city lived a salesman, 
50 years of age. For 35 years he had sold— 
and sold successfully. Indeed, on nearly every 


sales force he 
had been at or near 
the top of the list in point 
of sales—but he had never been 
able to sell himself as a sales manager 
or executive. He was earning between five 
and six thousand dollars a year. 


Within 18 months after his enrollment in 
Modern Salesmanship, he stepped into the 
position of president and general sales man- 
ager—at a salary of $15,000 a year. 


Salary Increased 500% 


A railroad clerk in New Jersey decided— 
like Jack London before him—that the only 
way out of a pit was up! 


Training in Traffic Management led to a 
better job—then further training in Business 
Management helped him make good as sales 
manager—with a resultant salary 500 per 
cent larger than when he started training. 
Now he operates his own successful manu- 
facturing concern. 


These Cases Not Exceptional 


And so we could go on, with case after case 
—yes, thousands of them—and every man 
could tell of a salary-increase better than 
100 per cent which he directly credits to 
LaSalle training— 


Are you, then, so different from these 
thousands of other men? Have you less am- 
bition? Do you lack the will power or the 
stamina to “see it through”? 


Send for Free Book 


Below there’s a coupon—just such a cou- 
pon as thousands of men used in their 
successful start toward greater earning power. 


This coupon, filled in, clipped and mailed, 
will bring you an interesting booklet descrip- 
tive of LaSalle training in the field of your 
choice, together with a copy of that most 
inspiring book, “Ten Years’ Promotion in 
One.” 


You hope for success. Are you willing to do 
your part by finding out about the training 
available? Measure your will to succeed by 
what you do with this coupon NOW. 


LaSalle Extension University 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST BUSINESS TRAINING 


INSTITUTION 


eee Find Yourself Through LaSalle! ——_—_—__—__ eee 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept.s9s-R CHICAGO 


I would welcome an outline of the LaSalle training plan, together with a 
of “Ten Years’ Promotion in One,”’ all without obligation. - oe 


Law: LL.B. Degree 
Industrial Management 


Business Man t: Managerial, 
O Sales and Huccutive positions 





Higher Accountancy Modern Foremanship 

Expert Bookkeeping Personnel Management 

C. P. A. Coaching Banking and Finance 

Modern Salesmanship Stenotypy 

— ne Credit and Collection 

ta’ emen rrespon Effect Ss 

Modern hose ons s Business English ve king { 
ne Commercial Law Commercial Spanish ou 
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along the backwaters of rural America, 
Both the man and the book are pat 
illustrations of the Emersonian th 
that a good mousetrap knows no bush, 

To Mr. Howe’s fellow townsmen he js 
merely a well-liked and highly esteemed 
citizen —a good friend and neighbor 
who has attracted the attention of the 
world at large. To urban eyes, accustomed 
to regard rural America as dreary, somno- 
lent, uninspiring, and incapable of devel. 
oping men of parts and attainments, he 
must be an amazing spectacle. For here 
is a man reared in a pioneer farming 
community of Northwest Missouri, who 
has lived fifty-two years in a Kansas 
town of 16,000 people, and who has 
held the attention and _ elicited the 
admiration of a sophisticated reading 
public for more than forty years, 





At the age of eleven Mr. Howe’s father 
tossed him to the mechanical foreman 
of the country printing office which he 
had just purchased with instructions to 
“make a printer” of him, At thirteen he 
was doing a journeyman’s work around 
his father’s shop; at fifteen, a skilled and 
efficient workman, he was out on the 
world, doing a man’s labor and drawing 
a man’s pay. When he was twenty-six 
he established the Atchison Daily Globe, 
which became, and for many years 
continued to be, the most widely and 
frequently quoted newspaper in this 
country. 

The larger experiences of life have been 
Mr. Howe’s in impressive numbers. He 
has sailed the seven seas and has visited 
nearly all the civilized countries of the 
world. On two occasions he circum. 
navigated the earth, and on one of these 
wrote a daily record of his experiences 
for the Atchison Globe. He wrote at least 
one great novel and half a dozen others 
of lesser merit. No American, living oF 
dead, has written more interesting books 
of travel. He has hunted big game in the 
old and wild West and has traveled a 
thousand miles to hear a concert by 
a symphony orchestra. 

Plain People is a graphic chronicle of 
Middle West habit, custom, and person- 
nel, beginning with the Civil War. It is 
a record of personal experience. The 
worldly wise and sophisticated Mr. 
Howe has written of his experiences 4 





observations — of the people he has 
















The Byrd Expedition 


OMMANDER BYRD and his 
men go into the unknown re- 
gions of the South Pole for a 
year — possibly two. The stupendous 
voyage has been planned with the 
greatest of care and foresight. During 
this long period these men will be lost 
to the known world, conquering the 
yet unconquered expanse in the inter- 
est of science and progress. 

The men who prepared for this his- 
tory-making expedition knew that 
something more than food, warmth 
and scientific equipment must be pro- 
vided. They also anticipated the end- 
less polar night when active, intelligent 
men will be confined to ship or camp. 

The letter shown on this page was 
written to P. F. Collier and Son Com- 
pany by the Manager of the Expedi- 
tion, asking that the Harvard Classics 
be added to their very limited library. 

The Publishers were pleased to serve 
Commander Byrd and his men. 

_The selection of Dr. Eliot’s Five- 

Foot Shelf of Books is typical of the 

vision with which the whole voyage is 

being planned. Men of the highest type need 
the best possible reading recreation, and the 
Harvard Classics have brought inspiratio and 
pleasure to hundreds of thousands of readers. 

Men in the ice floes of the Antarctic need 
¢ nO more remote than the people in our 
civilized, urban world, so far as their reading 


DR. ELIOT’S 


BYRD ANTARCTIC EXPEDITION. 


P. F. Gollier & Son Company, 
New York. 


Gent lesea: 


In fitting out the Byrd Antarctic Expedition for a te 
year eclentific research of the Antarctic, members of the 
expedition have suggested that we include in our library 
Dr. Eliot's Five Foot Shelf of Books. 


Books will play an important part in the contentaent of 
the personnel, particularly when the expedition winters on 
the ice barrier through the six months of total darkness during 
the Antarctic Night. 


We should like to carry into the Antarctic, along with 
your good wishes for the success of the expedition, a set 
of the Harvard Classics, 


You can appreciate too, aside from the indorsement value 
of our including the Harvard Classics in a library necessarily 
restricted in size, that the sixty men who will sccompany 
Commander Byrd on this expedition will shile away many hours 
of enjoyment and profit immensely by the fund of information 
contained in your voléses. 


trusting taat we may have your cooperation. 


Yours very truly, 
BYRD AWTARCTIO EXPEDITION 


) 


Richard @. Brophy, 
Dusinese Manager 


is concerned. Although the explorer is limited 
to the few books he can take with him, we of the 
busy world may be so hopelessly lost in the 
millions of books around us that we miss the 
truly great ones. 

The explorer must choose. And the Byrd 
Expedition has chosen the Harvard Classics. 


© ¢ . A 
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—chooses these books 


Because Dr. Eliot, forty years Presi- 
dent of Harvard University, recog- 
nized the need for easy access to the 
best books, he assembled in one con- 
venient set the works which have ever- 
lasting value, the books that stimu- 
late, inspire, and advise. In these 
volumes are included the writings of 
302 immortal authors. 

Through Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot 
Shelf, people have found that the class- 
ics are not dull, but intensely stirring; 
not beautiful antiques, but lively, 
stimulating modern thought with vital 
application to everyday life. 

P. F. Collier and Son Company has 
published good books since 1875. By 
the famous Collier plan, you can pay 
for these books while you read and 
enjoy them. 

Before you spend another penny for 
books, get a copy of “Fifteen Minutes 
a Day’’—the 
booklet that tells 
how to turn pre- 
cious spare time 

into profitable entertain- 
ment, growth and in- 
creased power. It’s ready 
and waiting for you. Send- 
ing for it does not obligate 


you in any way. 


Send for this FREE booklet 


cocoon enn ee ss ses 


P. F. Collier & Son Company 
250 Park Avenue, New York City 


By mail, free, send me the booklet that tells all about the 
most famous library in the world, describing Dr. Eliot’s 
Five-Foot Shelf of Books (The Harvard Classics), and 
containing the plan of reading recommended by Dr. Eliot 
also specimen pages of the Daily Reading Guide. And 
please advise how I may secure the books by small 
monthly payments, 


FIVE-FOOT SHELF 
OF BOOKS 


(The Harvard Classics) 
ll 


Mr. 
NAME) Mrs. Tih tveu 
Miss 
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The THRILL of| 


WRITING to SELL 


NCE you really start, you write freely | 

— surely — confidently. All the old 
mental hazards — those dragging feelings 
of inferiority and uncertainty — which used 
to make writing so hard have been swept 
aside. You have developed such reliance 
in your knowledge of writing technique 
and of writing markets that you can tell 
that your work is going to have a real 
chance to break into print... . That is 
the thrill of writing to sell. 


L. A. Emerton, Jackson St., Hanover, Pa., is 

one of many N. I. A. students who knows what 

we mean. After only a few months of training, 

- he is writing to sell — and 
selling. 


“My first big thrill,’’ he 
writes, “‘came last month. 
An acceptance slip! The 
check that followed was 
not large, but I got a real 
kick out of it just the 
same, for it proved that I 
can write printable stuff.” 


Writing Instruction 
1929 Model 


The only kind of writing that the Newspaper In- 
stitute of America teaches is writing that will sell. 
Here, in the Institute, we are not busy counting the 
feminine endings in Shakespeare's poetry or dissecting 
the sentence structure of Thackeray's prose. We are 
helping alert modern men and women to master that 
virile, forceful writing that is going over in the great 
newspapers and magazines of our modern American 
world. This is the ‘‘style” of the future. 


What better way to learn that style than in newspaper 
writing? Newspaper work is the apprenticeship to 
which 9 out of 10 of our leading authors and dramatists 
attribute their success. Newspaper work, therefore, is 
the inspiration of N. I. A. instruction. 


Newspaper men teach you 


The Copy-Desk Method starts you writing, keeps you 
writing — and makes instruction by mail as stimulat- 
ing as a contact. It constantly spurs you on to 
new efforts by the vital interest of the assignments it 
hands you — fires, interviews with celebrities, political 
scandals, gang wars — just as if you were a reporter 
on a great metropolitan daily. 


Every word you write is edited and blue-penciled 
by the editors at the Institute Copy-Desk. They read 
your ‘“‘copy” word by word so that they can tell you 
just what faults to overcome — what natural talents 
to center on and develop. 


Bear in mind that the men responsible for this instruc- 
tion have had a total of 182 years of writing experi- 
ence. You'll get confidence from your association with 
these editors. From their criticisms, you will gradually 
acquire that ability to criticise yourseif which is the 
essence of literary maturity. Your writing will bear 
that “professional touch’’ — a potent factor in 
salability. 


How you start 


We don’t want any N. I. A. student to waste his time or 
money. For this reason, we have prepared a unique 
Writing Aptitude Test. It tells whether you possess the 
fundamental qualities necessary to successful writing — 
acute observation, dramatic instinct, creative imagina- 
tion. It's free; there's no tion. You'll enjoy this test. 
Newspaper Institute of America, 1776 Broadway. 


DORIA hay ee Oe see 


Newspaper Institute of America ] 
1776 Broadway, New York 


Send me your free Writing Aptitude Test and 
further information on writing for profit, as prom- | 
ised in Forum-May. 


(All correspondence confidential. No salesmen will | 
call on you.) 64E319 
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known longest and most intimately — in 
language the least of them may under- 
stand. His mind comprehends the deeper 
matters which agitate those who live 
within the area dedicated to the intel- 
lectual and the cultured, but his heart 


remains, ever and always, somewhere | 
between the rolling prairies which sweep | 


westward from the Missouri River bluffs 
and the green hills that lie beyond the 


river. 


King Bluebeard 


Henry THE Ercutu, by Francis Hackett; 
Liveright, $3.00. 
Reviewed by KaTHarinE ANTHONY. 


Wik. Francis Hackert’s long- 
awaited life of Henry the Eighth is at 
last in covers. It is a subject congenial to 
his pen. The complex character of Henry, 
half-poet and half-rascal, half-hero and 
half-feigling, lover and hater in one and 
that one indivisible, challenges the 
imagination of a biographer like Mr. 
Hackett. His predecessors in the field are 
many years behind him. Pollard’s history, 
the last comprehensive life, is twenty-five 
years old. The picturesque hero of 
Froude’s many volumes dates still farther 
back, and, although the portrait agrees 
more nearly with the present version 
than the intermediate Henry, it bears the 
hall-marks of an ancient date. It is pre- 
Freudian, pre-socialist, and pre-war. Mr. 
Hackett’s book is none of these. 

Thanks partly to the light thrown by 
these modern developments, and partly 
to an innate sympathy, the legendary 
Henry does not befuddle Francis Hackett. 
He understands him. In passages which 
probe to the very heart of his romantic 
subject, he proves this understanding 
over and over again. But it takes tre- 
mendous effort, and if the author some- 
times out of sheer fatigue grows flippant, 
I for one am ready to excuse him. 

Although the book is divided into 
chapters which are named for Henry’s 
wives, it is in large part a political, that 
is, a conventional history. This is indeed 
inevitable as Henry’s marriages were all 
intertwined with his political and eccle- 
siastical adventures. The poor man had 
no private life. His heart was the play- 
thing of English politics, European 
diplomacy, and inter-church strife. In a 
single paragraph of his life, we must 
sweep like an airplane over half of Europe. 
In a single flight we must cover France, 
Spain, and Italy and descry heroic land- 
marks as they fly past us. Maximilian, 
Ferdinand and Isabella, and Francis the 
First appear for a moment vividly, but 
slip over the horizon. Henry the Seventh, 
slow-moving, fustian figure, lingers more 
persistently. Popes obliterate each other. 


Read 
RARE BOOKS 


You may now read without buy- 
ing, at moderate cost, both the 
quaint old books and the extraor- 
dinary new ones. 

Limited editions, privately 
printed items, unexpurgated trans- 
lations and exceptional reprints 
may be had through this entirely 
unique service. 

Members throughout the United 
States have access to a collection of 
rare, scarce, unusual, out-of-print 
and curious books chosen largely by 
themselves. 


Please state occupation or profes- 


sion when writing for information 
and lists. 


Esoterika Biblion Society, Inc. 


Dept. L-4 


45 West 45th Street New York City 


Make money taking pictures. 

spare time. Sore cama learn. fo ae 
else like it. 
in Modern 
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Send ot cane ter tree 

Photography, and full te 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


Dept.1165, Chicago, U. & Ay 


What Do Unitarians Believe? 


Literature on the Beliefs of Uni- 
tarianism will be sent on request, 
without charge; by the: 

Post Office Mission, All Souls Church 


4th Ave. and 20th St. * * * New York City 


aSittd Story Writing. 


marketing of 

taught by Dr. J. Berg Esen- 
wein, famous critic and 
teacher; Editor of The 
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ALL AMERICA IS DISCUSSING THESE 
THREE BEST-SELLERS FROM THE INNER 
SANCTUM OF SIMON AND SCHUSTER 


24,109 copies of Joan Lowell’s book, The Cradle of the 
Deep, sold in one week—123,478 copies in seven weeks! 
This story of a young girl’s adventures on the high seas, 
the March Book-of-the-Month, is lashing to the mast 
all best-seller records. 


Next comes The Art of Thinking, by Abbé Ernest 
Dimnet, a delight for the type of discerning readers who 
made The Story of Philosophy a best seller for the 
years! 


Believe It or Not! Ripley’s tantalizing but incon. 
trovertible book of cartooned paradoxes, went into its 
third edition five days after it came off press. 


To THE INNER SANCTUM of SIMON andSCHUSTER ®1! 
Publishers: 37 West 57th Street, New York 


I want to read 
The Cradle of the Deep _ Enclosed find $3.00 
The Art of Thinking Enclosed find $2.50 
Believe It or Not! Enclosed find $2.00 





Do You Know Howto Judge the Tides 


How to Avoid the Shallows 
How to Keep an Even Keel 


How to Advance Rapidly 


hip and Your Futu 


Look upon your life as a vessel. 
carry you to a port of wealth, security, power. 
depends to some extent upon you. 


in Business. 


'from his mother? And why was he so 


You are the master of its fate. You want it to 
How far forward your vessel goes 


But it depends, to a far greater extent, upon forces 


that have all the power of the sweeping tides of the sea. 
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Careful economists have estimated that SIXTY PER CENT. of the factors that 
determine success in any line of business lie outside of that business, beyond its control. 
In other words, you may know your own business backward and forward. You 
may be an untiring worker. You may be eager to get ahead, intelligent, determined. 
But these qualities, fine as they are, are only 40% of the factors that will ultimately 
determine whether you can amass even a moderate competence—and keep it! 


What are you doing about the other 60%? Have you mae any effort to understand 
these all-powerful economic currents that rule your career, as they rule all other 
careers? Are you equipped to look ahead, to look around you with seeing eyes, in 
order to guide your acts and your policies, in the light of well-established economic 
laws? 
tanding 

While these powerful forces are beyond your control, they are not beyond your 
understanding. You can easily understand them, with a little application, and make 


use of them to carry you ahead, just as sailors make use of the uncontrollable tides 
of the sea. 


Guide your acts and policies just as all successful men do, by the inexorable laws 
of business economics. Plan your life and guide your steps with a certainty that 
must carry you to the top, to wealth and happiness. 


ECONOMICS 


The Laws of Economics, those forces which govern our buying, our selling, our pro- 
duction, our incomes, our investments, our very happiness in life, are simply and 


br illiantly explained in 


24 well-bound handy volumes 
BY GEORGE E. ROBERTS 


In these remarkable books George FE. Roberts, leading business economist and finan- 
cier, opens the way for practical men of affairs to gain a working command of eco- 
nomic laws and principles. It offers you a thorough, usable understanding of the 
science which underlies all business operations. It enables you to profit by knowl- 
edge of the influences which contribute to booms and depressions—to know what 
forces determine the trend of prices—to understand what lies at the root of the labor 


KEXAKCUTIVES 


movement—-to plan your business to profit most by current conditions. 


We want you to prove to your own satisfac- 
tion that what we say is true. We want to 
convince you that there are many things of 
priceless value in “Economics for Executives,” 
24 handy pocket-size volumes, any one of which 
you can read in less than an hour. We want 
to send you these books for examination— 
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At the end of that time, if you have found 
the books as valuable to you as we predict, send 
only $1.50 and $2.00 a month for only nine 
months thereafter. Otherwise, return the books 
at our expense within 10 days and your in- 
vestigation has cost you nothing. REMEM- 
BER, YOUR FUTURE, YOUR FORTUNE, 
YOUR HAPPINESS—ALL MAY BE 
FOUND WITHIN THE COVERS OF 
THESE 24 BOOKS. 


Investigate Today! 


Only 100 Sets of This Edition Left 


Every publisher is able to offer a real book bargain 
from time to time. He prefers to sell the last sets 
of a big edition quickly than carry them over to an- 
other season. Our stock includes 100 sets of ‘‘Eco- 
nomics for Executives,’ an invaluable work for every 
business man and a rare bargain for the careful book 
buyer. Don’t miss getting one of these sets at the 
special price of $19.50. 


SEND NO MONEY NOW 
INVESTIGATE WITHOUT COST 


Review of Reviews Corp. 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York, N,Y. 


You may send “‘Economics for Executives,” 24 handy size 
volumes, for free eramination. Ten days after I receive 
the books I will send you $1.50, and $2.00 monthly for 9 
months as payment in full, unless I return the books, in 
which case I owe you nothing. 


FOR. $-29 


Books 


The little blue baby, Edward the Sixth, 
is born and dies. Mr. Hackett must have 
wound many a wet towel around his head 
before he finished this outline of European 
history. Yet all of it is bound up with the 
most intimate recesses of Henry’s life and 
character. 

There are details that we could quarrel 
with him about. The Prince did not have 
“strong little features”; he looked like his 
insignificant but high-born mother. Where 
are the poems which Henry wrote under 
the influence of love in middle age? 
What was the grade of his intelligence? 
Was the slow brain of which Francis 
Hackett speaks inhibited by complexes 
or was it merely a poor organ inherited 


creative in spite of this endowment? 


|Perhaps this is too much to ask of the 


best-equipped biographer. We must wait 
for another Columbus of the human 
spirit. 


A Mystie’s America 


Tue Re-piscovery oF America, by 
Waldo Frank; Scribner, $3.00. 
Reviewed by C. Hartiey Gratran, 


BBooxs like The Re-discovery of 
America have a use that transcends their 
intrinsic importance. Waldo Frank is a 
writer. whose positive contribution to 
contemporary thought does not seem of 
tremendous significance, but whose books 
always arouse the opposition to tremen- 
dous efforts to reply. Mr. Frank is a 
mystic who, like all mystics with whose 
writings I am acquainted, gets his 
thoughts into words with the extremest 
difficulty. His style is lumpy and amor- 
phous, and it is further clogged by the 
fact that he is never satished to talk 
about anything in any other than his own 
private terminology. The result is that 
the reader is forced to put forth so much 
effort to surmount the language Mr. 
Frank employs that he is unable to 
appreciate the point of view Mr. Frank is 
defending. 

Fundamentally, what Waldo Frank is 
trying to do is to impose meaning and 
order on a chaotic world. To carry out 
this project it is necessary for him to 
criticize modern America and set forth 
a program for the future. The funda- 
mental weakness, he feels, is that Amefi- 
can life is dominated by the cult of 
Power. In Mr. Frank’s view, the eternal 
striving for power over other men and 
things is a barren sort of aspiration and a 
philosophy of conduct that can lead only 
to a separateness from the rest of mankind 
and a personal mental emptiness that 18 
equivalent to death. In other words, he 
is anti-Emerson. Mr. Frank makes no 
effort to differentiate the natural and 





THE MOST IMPORTANT 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


made by the 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
in 10 Years 


HE present hour sees a great change 

taking place in business. Small busi- 
nesses are being gathered together into 
great institutions. The position of Vice- 
President in charge of Production, or Sales 
or Finance, in one of these great institu- 
tions is a larger responsibility than the 
presidency of a small business used to be. 
There has come an increasing demand for 
an expansion of the Institute’s pro- 


gram to meet these changed conditions. 

Beginning immediately, therefore, we 
shall offer to business executives a four- 
fold service, incorporating the results of 
two years of work with leaders of business 
management and business education. 
From this four-fold service, executives 
may now choose any one of the following 
courses, depending on their own partic- 
ular business requirements: 


1. The Complete Course and Service for General Executives 
2. A Special Course and Service in Marketing Management 
3. A Special Course and Service in Production Management 
4. A Special Course and Service in Finance Management 


HIS enlarged program is too important 
and far-reaching to be set forth in an 
advertisement. Its value to executives is 
admirablysummed up in the words of Percy 
H. Johnston, President of the Chemical 
National Bank of New York, who con- 
sidersit “themost significant step taken in 
business education in the past ten years.” 
We have prepared a special booklet de- 
scribing the entire program, with partic- 
ular reference to the new features. We 
should like to circulate this widely and to 
the following groups of men: 
—The heads of businesses who recognize 


that the training of competent associates 
is their major problem. 

—Fxecutives interested especially in 
Marketing, Production and Finance, who 
want to concentrate their efforts along one 
of these branches of business. 

— Younger men who desire definite train- 
ing in the management of the particular 
departments of business in which they 
are now engaged. 

For convenience, a coupon is provided 
below. We invite you to inform yourself on 
this great forward step in business edu- 
cation by mailing it at once. 


To the ALEXANDER Hamitton Institute, 818 Astor Place, New York City 


Please send me the facts about the Institute’s new four-fold service. 


s-e-eee-ee-POSITION 


IRI IN aii ceca taphconcls Acted da occa lag elias aesscpbtindciaslailiatiaiat 


In Canada, address the Alexander Il amilton Institute, Ltd., C. P. R. Bldg., Toronto 
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_- SPENCERIANS 
Cole aaa Teal 


FINE ~~» MEDIUM ~ STUB 
COME-POINTED ~ BROAD-EDGE 


SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY, 349 Broadway, New York City  "°™ *?° 
Enclosed find 25c for an expert of my handwriting, 
and sample pens. (Ask any questions about yourself or your vocation.) 


te ils ce a 


Sve you blindly groping for words) 


lo fit your thoughts ? 


“What word conveys the exact shade of 
meaning I desire?’ 


“Is there a better word than the one I 
am using?’”’ 


‘“*What is that word I have forgotten? ”’ 


“Is there a word in the language 
which expresses my thought 
clearly? ’”’ 


**How can I avoid this con- 
stant repetition? "’ 


TRANGE, isn't it, with all the marvelous wealth of our English 
language that you should find yourself groping blindly for the 
answers to such word questions as those above. 


With more than 150 words describing various shades of beauty, or 
over 400 words denoting various degrees of goodness, for instance, why 
should it be so hard to find the best one for your purpose? 


But you can now have at your very fingertips the definite, living 
words that fit your thoughts and leave no doubt as to your meaning. 


The illimitable wealth of words from which the ablest writers and 
speakers draw — the whole living language — becomes your working 
vocabulary through the remarkable invention and eighteen years of 
untiring effort by a master of words, which gives you March’s The- 
saurus Dictionary. 


It places the whole living language at your 
instant command 


No matter what thought you wish to express, or which particular 
shade of meaning you desire, March’s Thesaurus Dictionary gives 
you the word instantly. 


No hunting through hundreds of words and definitions — just a flip 
of the pages and your word is before you, grouped with its related 
words under the part of speech to which it belongs and defined so that 
you know you are using it correctly. In adjoining columns are its anto- 
nyms — enabling you to develop versatility of style. 


The New Amplified Edition 


contains all that has made March's Thesaurus Dictionary “Unmis- 
takably the greatest single-volume reference work in the world” 
(Writer's Monthly), plus the newer words, and all the important words 
and definitions of the leading arts and sciences. 


In addition it contains hundreds of usually hard-to-find facts which 
you need daily; chapters which are complete, concise textbooks in 
English, composition, word building, Biblical references, geographic 
and historic facts, lists of the famous characters of literature, American 
Sobriquet, etc., which increase its value to you beyond computation. 

A veritable Treasure House of Words and Knowledge! No wonder 
the leading magazines are saying of it: 


“A real treasure chest of ‘English undefiled.’ We commend it 
unreservedly,” — Review of Reviews. 


— “supplies just the right word you need for each shade of 
meaning.” — World’s Work. 


’ 
HISTORICAL \ 


Examine it in your own home or office 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


at our risk 


Let us send you this remarkable volume that you may judge 
it in your own home or office. — it at your leisure — 
diti ° ee try it for ten days at our risk. We want you-to see what 
ao ae a TT complete mastery of the English language its 1462 pages 
the book will pay you $2.00 per month for 3 \ give you. It is bound in handsome buckram ee worthy 
months. ‘Canada, duty extra; Foreign, $10.00 addition to any library —7%4” x 10%" x2", and sur- 


cash with order. If for any reason I do not wish isingly handy because of the thin, light weight opaque 
to keep it, I will return it in good condition with- ¥ PDE sagey ” ——— 


in 10 days and you are to refund my $3.75. 
JUST SEND IN THE COUPON. If you do 
\ not find it completely answers the word problems 


\ which confront you, you have but to return it 
and it has not cost you a cent. 


Dept. F-5, 1334 Cherry St., X 
Phitadeiph 


de! ia, Pa. 


Please send me (postpaid in U.S. —ex- , 
press paid in Canada) the New Amplified & 
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Books 


normal human aspiration to superiority 
which Emerson recognized as the basis of 
social and cultural progress, but con- 
ceives of all impulses to Power as leading 
to sterility. In the society he envisages 
such impulses will give way to Love, 
That is to say, he proposes to break down 
the separateness which results from the 


| cult of Power and substitute a firm 
| personal relation between man and man, 


and also to bring about an ardent cultiva- 


| tion of the mystic concept of the Whole. 


This cult of the Whole is Mr. Frank’s 
central message and will be the stumbling 
block of every naturalistic thinker. It is a 
mystic concept which he is not able clearly 
to define, but which seems to mean no 
more than a well-rounded, inclusive sense 
of cultural interests. An American should 
be interested in every facet of American 
life and should endeavor to formulate a 
point of view toward it which will exclude 
nothing that is of value to a highly devel- 
oped mental and emotional life. 


Wa po Frank 


Now what strikes me as the most 
peculiar part of Mr. Frank’s whole point 
of view is his implied assumption that 
what he takes to be his mysticism is so 
vastly superior to any other point of 
view; that it is, in short, the most 
inclusive view of the facts. To be sure, Mr. 
Frank’s emphasis on the point that all the 
important values which are to be created 
in America must be predicated on an 
acceptance of the American scene, ma- 
chine methods and all, is valuable and 
wise. In the last analysis, however, 
I do not find a single idea in his whole 
book that could not be restated in 
clear, linear prose to its great advan- 
tage. It seems pertinent to point out 
that Mr. Frank’s most weighty ideas 
appear in Lewis Mumford’s Herman 
Melville in simple, easily comprehended 
form. (I do not mean to imply that 
Mumford derives from Frank; quite the 
contrary if anything, for The Re-discovery 
of America \eans heavily on The Golden 
Day.) If Mr. Frank would drop, for a few 
weeks, the rdle of hierophant, he would 
perhaps come to see that he is sadly 
bogged in /a science liveresque. With that 
recognition he could then proceed to 
clarify his thinking, cast overboard his 
trivial incidental ideas, refurbish his 
central theses, and acquire a style that 
will give pleasure instead of torture. 
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THE WORLD’S GREATEST BOOK DISTRIBUTION PLAN 


Me O A ~ Booklover. 
Before the Price Goes Uy 


BOOKS A YEAR FOR 


Twelve of the Finest NEW books 
Twelve Great Books of ALL TIME 


Read the Best 
in Current 


Literature 


ACH month, the Book League Monthly 

brings you one complete new book — 
one of the most important, most signifi- 
cant productions of the month, chosen 
by the distinguished Board of Editors, 
and delivered to your door, postage free, 
as soon as the regular trade edition 
appears. 

Among the new books supplied to date 
are: “ZOLA AND HIS TIME” by Mat- 
thew Josephson, *“*WINTER WORDS” by 
Thomas Soode. *“THE REBEL GENERA- 
TION” by Jo Van Ammers-Kiuller, 
“PRIMA DONNA” by Pitts Sanborn. 

Bound like a magazine of luxurious 
richness, the Book League Monthly also 
contains notable literary articles and 
features. Among the distinguished con- 
tributors are such names as Padraic 
Colum, John Macy, Mark van Doren, 
Bertrand Russell, St. John Ervine, 
Norman Hapgood and many others. 

Note: If you desire to receive only the 
new books (12 a year) you may do so by 
subscribing to the Book League Monthly 
alone at $10 per year. 


_ “Combining new and old books in 
its program, the Book League of 
America is the perfection of the book 
club movement in America.” — 
Chicago Journal of Commerce 


FREE 


enthusiasm of booklovers throughout the country 
greatest price-saving ever known in the distribution of books. Send for the 
descriptive folder now, while the present low price is still in effect. 


The BOOK LEAGUE of AMERICA 


100 FIFTH AVENUE 


Descriptive Folder 


: Without cost or obligation the coupon brings you 
full information about this unique literary movement that has stirred ‘the 


bargain as this! Unparalleled in the history of 

book distribution, it brings you the BEST in the 
literature of foday and yesterday at an average cost of 
but 75 cents a book! Amazing economy — plus sterling 
quality! With a book program that appeals to the most 
discriminating, the Book League of America has 
launched the most advanced literary movement of our 
time. This is your opportunity to participate — now, 
before the price goes up! 

Send today for the free descriptive folder that 
explains the two-fold program — how it keeps you 
abreast of the finest new books: how it helps you build 
a distinguished library of the living books of all time. 

Membership in the Book League of America brings 
you one new, outstanding book each month — chosen 
as one of the finest examples of contemporary literature 
by a Board of Editors of exceptional distinction. Each 
month’s selection comes to you by mail, on the same 
day that the trade edition appears in the bookstores. 

In addition you make your own selections of fine, vital 
classics from a comprehensive list of books that every 
intelligent reader wants to own for his permanent 
library. 

Thus you have both the old books and the new — 
the finest of each — at the lowest price ever offered! 


N lier before have booklovers shared in such a 


These Distinguished Figures 

Guide Your Book Program 
VAN WYCK BROOKS 
GAMALIEL BRADFORD HAMILTON HOLT 


EDWIN EMERY SLOSSON FRANK L, POLK 
EDWIN ARLINGTON ROBINSON 


EUGENE O’NEILL 


These seven notable figures in the literary and cultural 
life of America comprise the Editorial Board of The 
Book League of America. Representing every phase of 
literary endeavour — each a commanding figure in his 
chosen field — they bring to the selection of books a 
fine balance of taste and judgment that will appeal to 
all discriminating booklovers. 

Note, elsewhere, the representative selections of new 
books for current reading — and of established books 
for your permanent library. All are books of high 
distinction — the books you do not want to miss. 
Think, then, of receiving twenty-four such books a 
year — at an average cost of but seventy-five cents a 
book! Surely you want the details of this extraordinary 
opportunity! 


that has effected the 


NEW YORK CITY 


¢ 


EACH 
Average 


Cost. 


Build a Library 
of Established 
Masterpieces 


HE Book League of America helps 

you build your permanent library, 
too. Each year members select for them- 
selves 12 books of established reputation 
from a recommended li culled from 
the masterpieces of all time. These are 
the kind of books you cherish forever; the 
kind that every booklover wants always 
at hand. Beautifully bound in cloth, 
bearing the League’s own insignia and 
specially designed title page, they are 
examples of the best book craftsmanship. 
The following is a partial list of the titles 
from which you can make your selection: 
“THE DANCE OF LIFE” by Havelock 
Ellis; ““‘THE EDUCATION OF HENRY 
ADAMS” by Henry Adams; ‘*TRIS- 
TRAM” by Edwin Arlington Robinson; 
“THE TRAVELS OF MARCO POLO” by 
Ser Marco Polo; “RETURN OF THE 
NATIVE” by Thomas Hardy; “CRIME 
AND PUNISHMENT” by Fyodar Dos- 
toevsky; “SOUTH WIND” by Norman 
Douglas; *“*THE GOLDEN BOUGH” by 
Sir James G. Frazer; ““MOBY DICK” by 
Herman Melville; *““THAIS” by Anatole 
France. 


“I feel that the book readers of the 
country now have an organization 
that will appeal to their artistic sense, 
as well as their ‘sense of economy’. ” 
— Art Young 


The Book League of America, Dept. No. 55 
100 Fifth Avenue 


Please send me details of the Book League’s unique 
program, embracing the best literature of today and 
yesterday, at an average cost of but 75 cents a book. 


New York City 
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CAN Prohibition Succeed? 


A Socratic Dialozue 


PERSONS of the DIALOGUE 


H. Bruce BrouGHaM — Editor of “The Index Number Institute”; statistics have made him 


a Dry 


FRANK C. Davison — Novelist; condemns Prohibition on principle 
IRVING FISHER — Professor of Political Economy at Yale; chief defender of Prohibition and 


author of Probibition at Its Worst 


FABIAN FRANKLIN — Editor, mathematician; most outspoken opponent of Volsteadism and 
author of What Probibition Has Done to America 


JOHN C. GeBHART — Research Director of the Association Against the Prohibition Amendment; 


statistics have made him a Wet 


GEORGE W. MARTIN — Lawyer; champion of personal liberty 


Piace — The home of Henry Goddard Leach 


Time — After dinner 


M.,. Fisuer. I am a great believer in 
experience, and I don’t believe this question of 
Prohibition can be settled offhand purely on 
the basis of “principle.” There are those who 
are dry, on principle, because they think drink- 
ing is wrong; there are those who are wet, on 
principle, because they think Prohibition of- 
fends against personal liberty and constiiu- 
tional government. But I think the mass of 
people in this country are like myself — from 
Missouri. They want to know what will work. 

Mr. Martin. Well, they’ve had time enough 
now to learn that Prohibition won’t. 

Mr. FisHer. On the contrary, I think its 
history shows that it can succeed — already 


MAY 1929 


has succeeded, in fact, to a very considerable 
degree. The last election gave a very good indi- 
cation of the sentiment of the country on the 
Prohibition question. Of course I don’t attri- 
bute the Hoover landslide entirely to the fact 
that the Republican party was dry, but I 
think it disposed of the idea that any candidate 
henceforth can run for President on a wet issue 
and win. 

Mr. Gesuart. Hoover’s election does not 
mean that Prohibition has succeeded. 

Mr. Davison. Don’t forget the millions who 
voted for Smith. They’re still as wet as they 
ever were. 

Mr. Fisuer. I’m merely trying to show that 
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there is enough sentiment in favor of Prohibi- 
tion to make it succeed. 

Mr. Davison. Enough sentiment to put over 
the Eighteenth Amendment, perhaps, but not 
enough to enforce it. 

Mr. Fisuer. If you will consider the history 
of Prohibition, you will see that it was not 
“put over” on the country, as a great many 
people like to believe, but that it grew out of 
the general desire of the public. The movement 
against alcohol had been gathering strength 
for many decades. At first a few small com- 
munities would go dry, and then, after a suffi- 
cient number of communities within a state 
became dry under local option, the entire state 
would go dry. This went on until, before the 
national Prohibition amendment itself was 
enacted, there were over thirty dry states. 

Mr. Davison. And now we have forty-eight 
dry states — and more liquor than ever. 

Mr. FisHer. When people tell you there is 
more drinking now than there was before Pro- 
hibition, they simply do not know what they 
are talking about. The evidence given in my 
books on the subject indicates that the alcohol 
drunk to-day is probably not one-tenth of what 
was drunk before Prohibition. Loose talk about 
increased drinking since Prohibition is not 
based on evidence but on assertion. At Yale, 
for instance, such assertions were once made, 
but the Dean and members of the discipline 
committees agreed that drinking had greatly 
decreased. 

Mr. Martin. The enforcement officers of 
our national “discipline committee” make the 
same statement. But the evidence of the news- 
papers and our own eyes . 

Mk. Fisuer. I think the publicity that has 
been given to trials and corruption and infrac- 
tions of the law creates a false perspective. 
The price of liquor is from three to seven times 
what it was, according to figures from Prohibi- 
tion officers throughout the country — a fact 
which, in itself, would pretty well prove that 
only a small fraction of the liquor that used to 
be sold is being sold at present. 

Mr. Martin. I don’t see how that follows. 

Mr. Fisuer. It is the common opinion of 
economists that the high price indicates scar- 
city. It must indicate either a small supply or a 
large demand. ' 

Mr. Martin. Have you bought much liquor 
yourself? 


Mk. Fisuer. Not a bit. 

Mr. Martin. I don’t find that champagne is 
as expensive now as it used to be. 

Mk. Fisuer. You will find the facts given in 
my last book. 

Mr. Martin. Is there anything about the 
price of champagne? 

Mr. FisHer. Yes. 

Mr. Martin. From ordinary consumers, or 
from enforcement officers? Of course, enforce- 
ment officers don’t spend their own money; 
they spend our money and don’t care how 
much they pay. But my experience is that 
champagne is cheaper to-day than it was before 
the war. At least the champagne I buy is. 

Mr. Broucuam. How much champagne was 
ever drunk? 

Mr. Martin. A great deal was drunk by .me 
and my friends. 

Mr. BrovcHam. Wasn’t it always rather 
expensive? 

Mr. Martin. Very, I thought; but it is not’ 
as expensive now. 

Mr. Broucuam. That shows it isn’t a popu- 
lar drink. 

Mr. Martin. Very popular; everybody who 
could afford it bought it. 

Mr. Broucuam. But not so popular as beer. 

Mk. Fisuer. I am not here simply to fight. 
I want to get the facts. You think it is possible 
that my sources of information are not repre- 
sentative? 

Mr. Martin. If they are from enforcement 
officers, I should say they are very unreliable. 
The United States Attorney here in the south- 
ern district of New York announces week by 
week that ninety-five per cent of the liquor I 
buy has poison in it. I don’t know why he an- 
nounces those figures; they aren’t true. It 
merely shows that the people who are paid to 
enforce Prohibition are conducting a campaign 
of lying and propaganda that renders all the 
statistics they produce absolutely unreliable. 
I should say that the word of an enforcement 
officer on any subject connected with liquor is 
not worth a whoop. You have to go out and 
get ordinary people like me, who are engaged, 
I suppose, in buying liquor from ordinary boot- 
leggers, and find out what their experiences 
have been before you can get any accurate 
information. These enforcement officers are 
paid to find certain things — and they do. 

Mk. Fisuer. The reason why drinking seems 
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The Bacchanalia 


to you to be so prevalent is that the well-to-do 
class with which you are thrown is the only 
class that can afford to buy bootleg liquor at 
high prices. 

Mr. Martin. Surely, Professor, most of the 
drinkers in the country don’t buy bootleg 
liquor at all. They make it. 

Mk. Fisuer. The Italians do a good deal. 

Mr. Martin. Most of the Connecticut 
Yankees that I know are engaged in it too. 
Those who aren’t making cider are growing 
grapes and making wine. I don’t think there is 
a Connecticut Yankee in the County of Fair- 
field where I live who hasn’t got all the wine 
he wants, and I don’t think there is a single one 
who spends ten cents a year for drinks. If that 
is the case, I don’t see the connection between 
the money spent and the alcohol drunk. 

Mr. Fisuer. I wonder who the people are 
you know in Fairfield County. 

Mr. Frankuin. What Mr. Martin says, I 
find true of most of my acquaintances, I 
haven’t selected my associates with a view to 
their skill in home-brewing. They form a fairly 
representative section of American society. 

Mr. Fisuer. I think a few among the well- 
to-do perhaps drink as much as before Prohibi- 
tion, if not more. But probably few of you 
realize — as I do as a statistician — what a 
small percentage the weathy are. I wonder if it 
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wouldn’t be a surprise to most of you to learn 
that ninety-nine per cent of the incomes in the 
United States are less than $9000 a year. 
Ninety-nine per cent! 

Mr. Frank in. It doesn’t surprise me. And 
what has the high price of bootleg liquor to do 
with the vast amount of home brew consumed? 
Home brew takes little time and money. It 
has no relation to the bootleggers’ prices. 
Doesn’t that rather upset your argument that 
because prices are high the quantity of liquor 
consumed is small? 

Mr. Fisuer. As for home brew, most of the 
poor haven’t time to make it. 

Mr. Martin. Why do you think that? I am 
very rich myself, and I can hardly get to bed 
in time to snatch six hours’ sleep before I have 
to get up and rush downtown to work. My 
chore man, who isn’t as rich as I am, has time 
to burn. 

Mr. Fisuer. I am not comparing the leisure 
of the rich and poor. I am comparing the poor 
man who brews his own liquor with the rich 
man who buys his. 

Mr. Martin. I do both. 

Mk. Fisuer. You are an exception. 

Mr. Martin. Why do you think it takes so 
much time? Last fall I made 160 gallons of 
wine. It took about eighteen hours. Surely the 
poor man can spare that much time from Ford 
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rides and movies for the sake of 160 gallons of 
wine. 

Mr. Fisuer. We’re getting into trivialities 
now. The point is that Prohibition has achieved 
a very high degree of success already — prob- 
ably over ninety per cent, so far as the amount 
of alcohol consumed is concerned. Further 
progress toward the goal of total abstinence 
will come gradually. The fact that we achieved 
national Prohibition rather prematurely has 
made it particularly hard. Even in the pioneer 
Prohibition states like Kansas it took twenty- 
five years to make it completely successful, and 
possibly it will take as long for national Prohi- 
bition to succeed equally well. It has only been 
in force for ten years now. Let us look at the 
forces back of Prohibition; they alone are 
sufficient to guarantee its success. First there 
-are the women. Their feeling in the matter was 
pretty clearly expressed in the last election. 
Then there are the churches — especially the 
Methodist Church — which have been active 
in the movement. Also there is a strong eco- 
nomic sentiment. The employers in this coun- 
try want Prohibition, if not for themselves, for 
the other fellow — the working man. I know no 
economist in the United States who is opposed 
to Prohibition on economic grounds, not one. 
So economic authority is practically all in favor 
of Prohibition. 

Mr. Frank.in. In one sense. They agree 
that Prohibition works no economic injury. 


But in spite of that, I don’t happen to know 
any economists who are dry. . 

Mr. Gesuart. Professor Seligman is a direc- 
tor of the Association Against the Prohibition 
Amendment. 

Mr. Martin. Let’s concede that there is no 
economic argument against Prohibition and go 
on. Personally, I am against the “economic 
man” and all the efforts of economists toward 
efficiency. 

Mr. Fisner. Underneath all these forces, I 
believe, is the real argument on which Prohibi- 
tion rests — the fact that alcohol is a narcotic 
poison. Now if I am wrong about that, I should 
like to be corrected. 

Mr. Franxuin. I don’t care a continental 
whether it is a poison or not. It is an indication 
of the common sense of mankind that they are 
not intimidated by such a thing. 

Mr. Martin. And that they don’t live for 
economic ends. 

Mr. Frankutn. I love to have a little poison 
in my system and I hope everyone does who 
cares for anything except the exact number of 
minutes he is going to live. 

Mr. Broucuam. Are you arguing for opium 
now? 

Mr. Franxuin. I didn’t say I wanted every 
kind or unlimited amounts. I merely said 
that I wish to have from time to time a certain 
amount of that narcotic poison known as 
alcohol in my system. 

Mr. Brovucuam. Because it is fashionable? 

Mr. Frank n. It is not fashionable; it has 
been a part of the joy of life of nearly all the 
men we know anything about in history. They 
may have poisoned themselves a little, but 
I think it is worth the price. 

Mr. Fisuer. Then you do not deny that 
alcohol is a narcotic poison? 

Mr. Frankuin. I consider that it is of ab- 
solutely no consequence. If that fact has 
played a dominating part in Prohibition — 
which I deny — then the movement is even 
less respectable than I have regarded it. 

Mk. Fisuer. It is because alcohol as a poison 
slows up the working machinery that econo- 
mists and business men are interested in it. 
Because it is a poison, hygienists and physi- 
cians are interested. If alcohol were a tonic, if 
it were harmless, if it were a stimulant, if it 
could be used in moderation without any 
danger that the drinker would become ad- 
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dicted to it, much more might be said on your 
side. It is not as strong a narcotic as opium. 
But nevertheless it is a narcotic poison. The 
thirst for alcohol is not a natural thirst at all. 

Mr. Martin. What do you mean by that? 
You mean it hasn’t always existed in man? 

Mr. Fisuer. No self-respecting animal in a 
state of nature uses it. It is not in the normal 
chemistry of life of any organism. It is the 
excretion of bacteria. 

Mr. Martin. Animals can’t get it. 

Mr. FisHer. Cows get it and get drunk 
sometimes. 

Mr. Martin. Whenever they can get it, they 
get drunk. I think it is the most natural thirst 
in the world. 

Mr. Frank.in. The question of whether it is 
natural or not is of no consequence. If it is not 
natural, it may be good; and if it is natural, 
it may be bad. I don’t think that counts either 
way. 

Mr. Fisuer. I think it counts a great deal, 
Mr, Franklin. Walter Lippmann says Prohibi- 
tion cannot succeed because of this innate 
thirst. You might say the same thing in regard 
to any other drug to which the human race is 
addicted. 

Mr. Frankutn. I don’t think that argument 
is sound, If Walter Lippmann stated that, I 
think he is wrong. 

Mr. Fisuer. Drug addicts will crave their 
favorite dope. That applies to alcohol just as 
much as it applies to morphine or anything 
else. If you have a drug which is not natural, 
like morphine or alcohol, and it is advertised 
and fashionable and pushed by all kinds of 
forces, you get a vicious circle. 

The drug habit is self-perpet- 
uating. But Walter Lippmann 
was wrong because he as- 
sumed that this thirst would 
grow stronger and stronger, as 
if it were a thirst for water. If 
it were a natural thirst, that 
would be true. If you prohibit- 
ed water drinking, you would 
have nullification at once, be- 
cause nature would prompt 
you. As for alcohol or opium 
or any drug, when you once 
get rid of the generation that 
is addicted to it, you have 
done the trick — you have got 
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rid of it for good. Nature doesn’t reéstablish 
it, because it is not natural. 

Mr. Martin. But in the act of “getting 
rid” of that generation by depriving it of 
alcohol . . . 

Mr. Fisuer. I was just getting to that. 
When Prohibition comes, the people who have 
learned to look upon alcohol as legitimate, who 
have associated it with traditions of respecta- 
bility and entertainment and celebrated it in 
song and story, feel that their personal liberty 
is interfered with. They are affronted and the 
drink craving is there to back up that affront 
and make them break the law. But after a 
generation or so— after twenty-five years in 
Kansas, for instance — you will find that they 
are no longer concerned about such “affronts” 
to personal liberty. The people then living feel 
instead that they have been liberated from 
something. They do not feel that they are 
hampered, because there is no natural taste 
to be offended. 

Mr. Martin. It is just as reasonable to 
believe that states which have been dry a long 
time are quiet and happy because the bootleg 
activities have had time to become organized 
and everyone is well supplied. 

Mr. FisHer. What you say would not fit 
Kansas. 

Mr. Frank in. Ed Howe, who is one of the 
strongest writers in Kansas, has said repeatedly 
that things are very much worse in Kansas 
than they were before national Prohibition. 

Mp. Fisuer. There is, or was, some truth in 
that. 

Mr. Franxiin. What revived the thirst? 
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Mr. Fisuer. The spread of the fashion of 
law breaking, among certain people, all through 
the country. I think they are recovering from 
that now. The reason for the backsliding that 
has occurred is that people who did not drink 
“to excess” resented the fact that they were 
not allowed to drink temperately. They did not 
think it was fair that they should not be al- 
lowed to drink, when they could control them- 
selves, in order to keep some other people from 
getting drunk. But this feeling is becoming less 
strong than it has been. Even in the old days 
before Prohibition, the locomotive engineer 
was prohibited from drinking. The employer 
and the trade union had Prohibition, and the 
public liked it because it was in the interest of 
safety. With the automobile, almost all of us 
are engineers, so to speak. With the spread of 
automobiles all over the country and among all 
classes, the danger to the public from drunken 
driving has become a real cause for concerr. 
And it is not only the man who is drunk in the 
old-fashioned sense of the word who is danger- 
ous. It is the man who has one or two drinks 
in him. Benedict, head of the Carnegie Nutri- 
tion Laboratory, who has studied this question, 
says that for four hours after a man has taken 
a drink he is a menace on the road. I think we 


can expect Prohibition to succeed as people 
increasingly realize the need in this machine 
age of prohibiting even moderate drinking 
among those who are attending machinery. 

Mr. Martin. What do you mean by succeed 
— that people will stop drinking? 

Mk. Fisuer. I think they have already, to a 
large extent. To-day, with our many ways of 
amusing ourselves, the old attraction of the 
saloon has gone. There is less need for drinking. 
People have their amusements — the radio, 
the automobile, and many other ways to amuse 
themselves; and for this reason, because we 
have other ways than paralyzing our nerves by 
which to get rested from our work, it will be 
easier in future to make Prohibition succeed. 

Mr. Martin. That is what you mean by 
success — that people will stop drinking; not 
that they will be happier or better people or 
interested in God or anything like that? 

Mk. Fisuer. People will stop drinking. ‘That 
is the primary point. But I also think there will 
be less corruption and disrespect for the law. 

Mr. Martin. But people will not necessarily 
be happier? 

Mk. Fisuer. Yes, they will be happier. 

Mr. Martin. Then we ought to discuss what 
makes happiness. 


TO BE CONCLUDED NEXT MONTH 


(Mr. Fabian Franklin launches bis vigorous offensive against Volsteadism, 

declaring that when there bas been put into the Constitution a law which is con- 

trary to the first principles of our government, it is the duty of good Americans 

to rebel against it. This challenge draws out several new speakers who do not 
appear in the first part of the dialogue.) 


Sonnet 


Doo: platitude, worn coin from wisdom’s mint, 
You purchase still your phrase’s worth of truth, 
While clever counterfeits for all their glint 

Buy but the penny sophistries of youth. 
Lacklustre, thin, the date illegible, 

Scarred by the teeth of every skeptic age, 

Your metal still rings true as when it fell 
New-molded from the furnace of a sage. 


The novelty of noon is out of date 

By night; the timeless gold, however worn, 

In undiminished worth will circulate 

From hands long dust to others yet unborn. 
Let counterfeiters buy the world! The wise 

Save thriftily for larger merchandise. 


— Robert Hillyer 
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QUACKS 


by A. A. 


Eye new science, every fresh discov- 
ery, every invention has been capitalized to 
serve the needs of the universal and ubiquitous 
charlatan. To grade the intellects of these pur- 
veyors of falsities would be a delicate and quite 
useless task, but one thing is certain: if intelli- 
gence is to be defined as adaptability, as the 
majority of American psychologists hold (the 
present writer not included), then the highest 
I.Q. should be accorded to the modern quack. 
With his Midas touch, he turns every mental 
value into valuable metal, every intellectual 
standard into the standard coin of the realm. 
While science explores, mines, prospects, quack- 
ery claims the reward. Culture exploits nature, 
and quackery exploits culture; and even though 
the triumph is wholly practical, it satisfies the 
quack. What he has set out to do he has accom- 
plished. He takes the cash and lets the credit 


In order to trade upon the ignorance and — 
worse than ignorance — the utter lack of dis- 
crimination of the masses, quackery always 
takes its cue from developments in the world of 
knowledge. For this reason, quackery may 
serve as a sort of barometer to reveal the “pre- 
cipitation” of knowledge in any given period. 
Religion, in various forms, has always pro- 
vided a fertile field for the shaman, miracle 
man, faith healer, and dispenser of favors on 
behalf of the Deity. Five thousand years ago, 
in Babylon and Egypt, interest in the stars 
gave birth to astrology — probably our most 
ancient pseudo-science.. In the early Renais- 
sance, the researches in drugs by a number of 
brilliant physicians ushered in a rejuvenation 
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ROBACK 


craze and a mad scramble for an elixir of life. 
The dawn of chemistry was responsible for the 
preoccupation with transmuting baser metals 
into gold. (In opposition to the general be- 
lief, I hold that alchemy was not the forerunner 
of chemistry, but was in itself the sign that the 
era of chemical thinking had begun.) The rise 
of physiology with Haller, and investigations 
into the structure of the brain, brought on the 
crudities of phrenology, once a legitimate spec- 
ulation, now merely another variety of quack- 
ery. The exploitation of electricity provided the 
sharper with a new medium and a useful ter- 
minology (“ positive,” “negative,” “polarity,” 
“vibrations”), just as the wonders of radio and 
television are responsible for such vhrases as 
“tuning in with the Infinite.” 


PSYCHOLOGY AND ‘‘ PSEUDOSOPHY’”’ 


Thus it appears that every science has con- 
tributed to the lingo or jargon of the “pseudo- 
sophist.” (I have adopted the word pseudosophy 
to designate the whole body of organized mock- 
knowledge, in other words of blatant ignorance, 
which has accumulated through the ages.) But, 
as might be expected, no field has offered richer 
opportunities to the quack than that of psy- 
chology. The potency of the mind was stretched 
to the point of omnipotence by a number of 
cults and sects long before the days of Mrs. 
Eddy or Mr. Quimby. If mind governs all 
things, and psychology is the science of mind, it 
stands to reason that a vast structure of irra- 
tionality would almost inevitably be erected 
upon one or two common observations in psy- 


chology. 





Another reason for the vim and delight with 
which the charlatan has seized upon psychol- 
ogy is the very intangible and illusory nature 
of the subject. While the tyro in physics, as- 
tronomy, or geology was invariably liable to 
exposure, the quack in psychology could al- 
ways cloak his ignorance in glib prattle about 
human nature. Having come in contact with 
different types of people, he makes various in- 
dividuals serve as universal models, and thus is 
able to back up his dogmatic generalizations by 
an appearance of proof. 

The advent of psychoanalysis has been a 
veritable boon to the pseudosophist. Many 
years ago Freud foresaw what was bound to 
happen when his doctrines spread among the 
laity. On returning to Europe after taking part 
in the decennial anniversary festivities of the 
founding of Clark University, the féted — and, 
in a sense, fated — chieftain, flanked by his able 
lieutenant, Jung, and by his other aides, Fer- 
enczi and Ernest Jones, reflected sadly on the 
imminent parasitism of the quack upon the 
branch of psychoanalysis. Plans were discussed 
to forestall any such imposition, but what are 
plans in the face of two such irresistible affini- 
ties as quackery and the science of the mind? 
With the advent of Freud and psychoanalysis, 
the whole region of the subconscious acquired 
an air of respectability which it was hitherto 
denied in educated circles. A magazine of terms 
— repression, libido, transference, compensa- 
tion, and the like — was added to the quack’s 
vocabulary. Books by the score and articles by 
the hundreds appeared, and continue to ap- 
pear, on “how to harness the subconscious,” 
and “how the salesman is to appeal to the 
subconscious.” I can even anticipate some day 
seeing a title such as: “ What We Haven’t Got, 
And How To Use It Most Effectively.” Freud’s 
pessimism was only too well founded. 


INROADS OF THE QUACK 


Now, whatever the causes, it is fully estab- 
lished that this country is overrun with a small 
army of fakers and semi-fakers of all varieties, 
Psychology, alas, seems to have polarized all 
the cranks, quacks, and faddists who in the 
past gathered together under the banners of 
hypnotism, mesmerism, animal magnetism, Yo- 
ga mysticism, New Thought, Higher Thought, 
phrenology, occultism, and the rest. Not that 
these pseudologies have ceased to function 
under their own name and in their own right. 
Without losing their identities they have all 
gravitated in the direction of psychology — 
the recognized science most adaptable to their 
purposes. Their stock-in-trade consists of 
phrases like “secret forces,” “hidden pow- 
ers,” “ageless wisdom,” “subliminal reserves,” 
” “telesthenia,” “trans- 


“transcendental depths, 

liminality,” “mental transference,” and “astral 
colors.” These, with a hodgepodge of meta- 
phors and similes borrowed from household 
devices (“‘self-starter” and “loud-speaker”) 
and the snappy language of the street 
(“getability”) form an imposing array of 
terms. John Selden has said that “syllables 
govern mankind,” and certainly the quack’s 
use of word-magic goes a long way to explain 
his rise to fame and fortune. 

With such ammunition and with the news- 
papers and magazines as the mediums of 
well-organized propaganda in the form of high- 
powered sales talks promising the moon and 
stars, with colored advertisements calculated 
to appeal to the naive egotist who believes that 
now is his chance to get what he wants without 
effort or merit on his part — is it surprising 
that this orgy of intellectual debauchery is 
swaying and undermining the morale of the 
country? The young woman who in the fall of 
1928 horrified millions of readers by her inco- 
herent story of self-immolation because of her 
connection with some cult, supposedly deriving 
its tenets from psychology, is not a solitary 
case, but merely an intensified one. Fortu- 
nately, tragic occurrences of such magnitude are 
rare in the intellectual underworld. In all 
duperies, however, the consequences are sufli- 
ciently grievous to compel the thoughtful per- 
son to examine the methods of the itinerant 
and self-constituted “psychologists.” Even 
presumably reputable men should be investi- 
gated, for in many instances the magic words 
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“Doctor of Psychoanalysis” have been be- 
stowed by correspondence colleges of question- 
able standing. (In Oklahoma, the Rosicrucian 
“mysteries” and Hindu Swami cults, with 
their psychological background, are said to 
have invaded even the highest offices in the 
state.) 

Although each quack plies his or her game in- 
dividually — and the eternal feminine is well 
represented — they collectively abet and lend 
support to each other through the accumulated 
effect of their enormous advertising and pub- 
licity campaigns. All together, they constitute 
an unorganized body formidable in its preda- 
tory capacity. I should estimate that close to a 
million dollars a month is spent on publicity by 
this psychological troupe. Some magazines de- 
vote practically their entire space to propa- 
ganda of this sort. Such propaganda usually 
manages to present an air of some authority, 
for, since the advertisers are often also the 
writers in these publications, the unwitting 
reader cannot fail to be impressed by the fact 
that those who promise to make him healthy, 
wealthy, and happy (instead of “wise”) are 
known to the editors and, being literary men 
and scholars, are therefore reputable. Photo- 
graphs of the writers frequently grace the pages 
in both the reading and advertising sections. 
Gradually the poor neurotic or incapable clerk 
begins to think that the ingratiating smile of 
his patron saint spells luck for him. 


A ROGUES’ GALLERY OF “‘APPLIED 
PSYCHOLOGISTS”’ 


It would require more space than is available 
to draw up a list of the better known “greatest 
scientists” and “master minds” whose powers 
range from developing an imbecile into a genius 
to growing hair on a pate that for years has 
been as bald as a billiard ball. A few of the more 
alluring specimens may be mentioned. 

Preéminent is the lady with the radiant 
glance, who, probably more than anyone else, 
has been instrumental in initiating the so-called 
“Applied Psychology Clubs.” She lectures on 
such irresistible topics as “How to Live One 
Hundred Years,” “How To Make A Million 
Dollars Honestly,” and — of tragic significance 
to her listeners — “How To Grow Brains.” 
Wreathed in smiles, she recites with charming 
informality the well-known hokum rhyme 
which begins: 
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If you think you are beaten, you are; 

If you think you dare not, you don’t; 

If you’d like to win, but think you can’t — 
It’s almost certain you won’t. 


Then ignoring how human constitutions differ, 
she tells you to take half a teaspoonful of pre- 
cipitated chalk every morning — it has helped 
her, therefore it should help you. 

A worthy rival of this female quack is the 
Florida “judge” who sells a “realization sys- 
tem of practical psychology” — “realization,” 
I fancy, because it has realized a tidy little 
profit for him. Illustrations of a country home, 
a Rolls-Royce, a lovely bride, and other such 
desiderata grace his circulars. You can have 
these and many other luxuries after you have 
enrolled in the course — and paid thirty dol- 
lars for the privilege. But first you must fill out 
an elaborate application, resembling a legal 
document, which includes the question: “Are 
you prepared to promise that you will never 
knowingly use the truths now about to be given 
into your possession for the injury or oppres- 
sion of any other person?” The follow-up letter 
written to the indifferent, vacillating, or pro- 
crastinating prospect is appealing, almost 
pathetic, and, in more ways than one, touching. 
Before I laid it aside, I found myself wondering 
whether, after all, I was not throwing away the 
greatest opportunity of my life. 

No less intriguing are the pledges of the 
“Wonder Woman” from Los Angeles, 
founder of “auto-science.” Enrolled in her 
course — twenty-five dollars for twelve lessons 
packed into six lectures — you will learn “how 
to radiate magnetism,” and “how to broadcast 
your thoughts at will and produce action,” 
You will be taught the “psychic handshake,” 
“how to increase your business from one hun- 
dred to one thousand per cent in a few weeks,” 
“how to collect debts without collection agen- 





cies or lawyers,” “how to sell by means of 
thought transference,” “how to broadcast for 
customers and get them,” and “how to protect 
yourself against the mental influence of oth- 
ers.” In addition, the lady is a mental healer. 
She gives absent treatments at “‘one mile or ten 
thousand miles distance, with or without con- 
sent of patient,” and — for a consideration — 
she teaches you her magic power. Naturally, to 
such a gifted person, psychoanalysis, voca- 
tional direction, and analysis of persons “on 
sight” are mere child’s play. 

It is with some reluctance that I include in 
this gallery the most influential and also prob- 
ably the most affluential of the whole group. 
With all his attainments he 
deserves a niche quite to him- 
self. This youthful-looking 
gentleman, who admits that 
“he has amassed a personal 
fortune in demonstration of 
his prosperity principles,” 
greets you most suavely by 
means of an attractive folder 
emblazoned with his sales- 
man’s smile. Through his 
contacts in New York he has 
been able to build up what 
he calls a “sensational mag- 
azine success”’ which, thanks 
to his genius for publicity, 
claims a circulation of 175,- 

ooo. In the brochure we 

read that “this great dy- 

namic personality is the 

head of several great enterprises in New York 
City, and is the founder, publisher, and editor 
of ————— , the sensational (sic) successful 
magazine that has grown 3000 per cent in five 
years.” If you hear him for yourself, “you will 
go out to do big things. . . . You can get 
ahead, increase your income, have your own 
home and car, provide for your family, enjoy 
life, have perfect health and enduring happi- 
ness.” We are advised that this “master teacher 
of the science of successful living” holds a B.A. 
degree from an Ohio college and was granted 
honorary degrees of Psy.D. and Ph.D. from in- 
stitutions which he leaves nameless. To think 
that I had to spend four years toiling in Min- 
sterberg’s laboratory, measuring willed reac- 
tions on smoked paper, chewing quassia wood 
in memory experiments, while honorary de- 


grees were being handed out for — for what? 
The answer to this question is not far to seek. 

It is also stated that this man “has studied 

every basic course in Practical Psychology 

. and has read thousands of manuscripts.” 

Mere psychologists, like myself, have had to 

wade through Helmholtz, Wundt, Miinster- 

berg, Titchener, Bekhterev, and Hall, while this 

“supreme success” reads, not published re- 

searches, but the manuscripts submitted by his 

writers. As for the type of manuscript our fa- 

mous psychologist must read, the titles tell the 

whole story: “Married Men as Seen by Seven 

Beautiful Manicurists,” “Psychological Sam,” 

“Psychological Facts about Love,” “Can 

Women Love?” “Valen- 

tino’s Charm,” “You Can 

Live to Be 150,” “Lenore 

Ulric on Freedom,” “Are 

You a Boob on The Stock 

Market?” “Don’t Let Your 

Mental Assets Freeze,” etc. 

Because of its large circu- 

lation, the magazine in ques- 

tion is perhaps the most 

insidious purveyor of perni- 

cious quackery in the land. 

Occasionally it publishes ex- 

cerpts from the works of well- 

known psychologists, as if 

these men were paid contrib- 

utors. The catholic tastes of 

its Book Department is evi- 

denced by the volumes rec- 

ommended to the reader— 

lists which include William James (I have even 

discovered one of my own works suggested) to- 

gether with Orison Swett Marden, Basil King, 

and other “pep” writers. Like the tipster sheet, 

which lists a few gilt-edge securities but dwells 

principally on worthless stocks, this pseudologi- 

cal magazine offers titbits from genuine psychol- 

ogists, but features as psychological material of 

equal value the effusions of inspirational writers 

who keep repeating themselves ad nauseam 
on almost every other page. 

Another person deserving honorable mention 
in this legion of quackery is the jovial-looking 
personality transformer who has assumed 
the name of one of the noblest families 
in England. The fact that this man died several 
years ago at the age of seventy-four does not 
deter his heirs, successors, or partners from 
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continuing to print advertisements which con- 
tain his (?) youthful photograph and give the 
impression that he is still alive. But alive or 
dead, he “makes your brain a super-sending 
and receiving radio instrument.” You. need 
only buy his book for five dollars and “‘ you can 
make yourself what you will: great, grand, 
splendid, supreme in mind and thought, hon- 
ored wherever you are known.” Certainly five 
dollars is not too much to pay for such results. 
A companion volume, “now the standard work 
of the Magnetism Club of America,” guaran- 
tees a complete change of personality in five 
days — a boast which may be responsible for 
the sale of 700,000 copies of the book. The fact 
that a fictitious university press is supposed 
to publish it is of course calculated to inspire 
the reading public with confidence. 

I could go on citing illustration after illustra- 
tion of “master minds,” “greatest teachers,” 
“foremost psychologists,” psychomentors, psy- 
chometrists, character analysts, bio-psycholo- 
gists, metapsychologists, phrenologists, phys- 
iognomists, characterologists, numerologists, 
psychics, and clairvoyants — but a complete 
directory of charlatans, quacks, and semi- 
quacks would be both pointless and depressing. 
However, one “psychological” contraption, 
termed a “ Konzentrator,” must be mentioned, 
if only for its ingenuity. So far as I could deter- 
mine from the illustration, this device consists 
of a piece of metal which may be attached to 
the forehead. With my own modest knowledge 
of physiological psychology I was somewhat 
startled to read that this strip of brass, “re- 
vitalizes the neurones, the bi-polar brain nerve 
cells; develops a more receptive, more retenta- 
tive memory no course of training can procure, 
and helps to concentrate thought. That is all.” 
Considering that the price is only ten dollars, it 
is not only all — it is enough, and more than 
enough. Limited minds may be a bit puzzled as 
to how this “psychotechnical accessory, more 
important to Mind than spectacles are to 
sight,” can affect even the scalp, let alone the 
neurones in the brain. Possibly the permanent 
departure of ten dollars is sufficient cause for 
concentration. 

A much more involved problem for the scien- 
tist was the scheme concocted several years ago 
by a few officers in an Applied Psychology Club 
numbering over a thousand members. Even- 
tually the district attorney became curious to 
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learn in what way turning somersaults in a 
hammock (which the members were urged to 
buy at twenty dollars each from one of the club 
leaders) could lengthen the spinal column or so 
affect the vertebre as to add to the span of life. 
By this time the reflective reader will prob- 
ably ask why the quack is so successful, why 
his bait is so effective, and whether there is a 
special type of mind which allows itself to be 
imposed upon. To answer these questions satis- 
factorily would necessitate an excursion into 
sociology and economics, as well as into psy- 
chology. With due respect to Mr. Barnum, the 
birth rate is only one factor in the explanation. 
Judging from the harvests reaped in Southern 
California, Florida, and other such paradises of 
the charlatan, one might even discover, para- 
doxical as it may sound, an inverse ratio be- 
tween Barnum’s birth rate and the general 
birth rate. In other words, there is likely to be a 
greater spread of quackery in those localities 
where birth control is practiced than where 
East European birth rates still prevail. The 
reason is fairly evident. Where population is 
restricted, prosperity is rampant. Leisurely 
matrons and retired yokels are bent on acquir- 
ing culture. Lacking the critical faculty, they 
fall a prey to the army of intellectual Ponzis. 


REASONS FOR THE QUACK’S SUCCESS 


There are other causes, however, of which ig- 
norance — mixed with self-centeredness — is 
one. To understand this state of mind, I have 
but to recollect my own mental outlook at the 
age of eleven, when I actually believed that 
somewhere in the world there were mysteries, 
secrets, and formule possessed by a few lucky 
individuals, some of whom would be beneficent 
enough to give them away for the asking. Hyp- 
notism, animal magnetism, and vitapathy were 
then the stock-in-trade. Booklet after booklet, 
letter after letter came to this eleven-year-old 
youngster, who soon resigned himself to the 
thought that he would have to forego becoming 
a powerful hypnotist. Not even the systematic 
and progressive reductions from twenty-five 
dollars to $14.68 and thence to $7.98 and fur- 
ther to $4.87 were sufficiently drastic to enlist 
my support, for even $4.87 was a fabulous sum 
to me. At any rate, it was not long before I 
understood that not all which is advertised is 
truth. In my later teens it even became a source 
of pleasure to scan the advertising pages of cer- 
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tain publications in order to discriminate be- 
tween the genuine and the fraudulent claims. 

Unfortunately, many thousands of people 
have not outgrown this pre-adolescent stage. 
They still believe that they can get something 
for nothing, that for a trifling fee they may se- 
cure precious secrets, Aladdin’s lamp, “open 
sesame” incantations, wishbones, lucky 
names, rejuvenation extracts, concentration 
plates — in other words, all that one can wish 
for. These optimists are told: “Tune in your 
conscious Intellectual Energy with the subcon- 
scious urge, or Solar Energy, and win! Be 
sure you are in vibration, and then go ahead. 
A ‘Good Name’ in vibration with the public’s 
subconscious mind is worth $80,000,000.” They 
ponder over this advice and feel somewhat as 
Archimedes did when he cried “Eureka!” 

Perhaps Barnum was right, after all, in his 
famous dictum about the public. If there is a 
Will-to-live, as Schopenhauer maintained, a 
Will-to-power, as Nietzsche taught, a Will-to- 
believe, as James would have had us believe — 
why may there not be a Will-to-be-fooled? Even 
assuming that there is in most of us this han- 
kering for self-delusion, it is nourished by other 
tendencies and penchants. The average person 
is impatient of results and will not apply him- 
self. The quack, who promises everything in 
short order, comes to him as a benevolent 
Messiah. He tells his audience or his corre- 
spondents that any one of them can achieve 
wonders, become a genius, roll in prosperity, 
and cure all ailments. It is a harangue that ap- 
peals to the underdog, to the incompetent and 
inefficient, to the weak-willed and inferior- 
feeling. What a boon it seems to them! On 
getting up every morning all they have to do is 
to throw out their chests and repeat to them- 
selves a dozen times, “I am full of pep,” stress- 
ing different words in this affirmation at differ- 
ent times; or every hour they must repeat to 
themselves, “I am, I can, I will,” and they are 
destined, in violation of all the laws of heredity 
and the distribution curve of intelligence, to be 
transformed into leaders of thought or captains 
of industry. Illustrations are always cited of 
men who “made good,” and authorities are 
quoted — with willful perversions of mean- 
ing — in order to,clinch the argument. In short, 
the quack appeals to democracy — to the be- 
lief that “‘one man is as good as another, and 
often a darned sight better.” 


. 


PEPTOMANIACS 


One might think that sooner or later this be- 
lieving world would come to its senses and re- 
alize that it is being made the butt of a huge 
hoax. Some, it is true, do awaken from their 
roseate dream—wiser if sadder. The majority, 
however, do not learn their lesson because they 
do not want to learn. It is my conviction that 
there are far more people in the world who re- 
quire mental drugs than there are dope fiends, 
These victims of mental quackery are constitu- 
tional “pep fiends” — neurotics who will pass 
by a life buoy to clutch at a straw. At every op- 
portunity they come to listen (listening is easier 
than reading) to their mentors, anticipating 
their comforting anecdotes, inspirational slo- 
gans, iconoclastic denunciations of established 
scientific verities— all of which they have 
heard many times before. Their vanity is not 
only flattered; it is titillated. Now they can 
measure up to any intellectual giant. To be 
sure, after a few days or weeks, depression sets 
in; but if they live in a fairly large center, some 
other medicine man is bound to make his ap- 
pearance, and the merry — yet tragic — proc- 
ess begins again. 

Another factor which contributes to the suc- 
cess of the psychological quack is the cult value 
of the “lessons.” At an ordinary lecture or ad- 
dress the audience is passive; at these “psy- 
chology” meetings the auditors perform. They 
actually participate in the ritual and jollity, 
and sometimes the atmosphere savors of a re- 
vival meeting. 

I was once asked to address a large Applied 
Psychology Club and the impression of that 
experience is still vivid with me. I found my- 
self moving on a sort of super-plane. The chair- 
man, who looked like a senator, referred to the 
crowded hall as a “lyceum,” and the two stu- 
dents who accompanied me were spoken of as 
my “disciples.” An exalted term was applied to 
my lecture, and I began to wonder what I, the 
lecturer, might be in that universe of discourse. 
The chairman’s insinuating question, “How do 
you feel to-night?” was answered by a lusty 
“We're all right— why shouldn’t we be?” 
The audience was then enjoined to take several 
deep breaths in unison, and this ceremony was 
followed by others, the details of which I no 
longer recall. At most of such psychology meet- 
ings there is a sing-song. Although content to 
give the floor to the speaker, the members of 
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the audience feel that, after all, it is sbeir party. 
The mind may not be “attuned” to the recep- 
tion of genuine ideas, but at least there is a 
general wave of good feeling and enthusiasm 
which will wash down any statement uttered 
from the platform. 


CURBING THE EVIL 


So much for the methods of the psychological 
quack and the causes of his success. But de- 
scription and analysis must be followed by 
therapeutics. There are at least fifteen thou- 
sand mental quacks in the United States (my 
estimate is based on the advertisements in cer- 
tain weeklies and monthlies) who prey on from 
ten to fifteen million gullible egotists. Boston, 
Washington, Los Angeles, and New York, the 
latter not in proportion to the others, form 
the chief operating fields. To judge from the 
increase in advertisements of the questionable 
sort, the trade is prospering; and, what is 
worse, the barrier between the academic and 
the epidemic — if I may accentuate the distinc- 
tion — is growing less noticeable, because of 
the tempting engagements and fees offered to 
bona fide psychologists. 

If there is to be any campaign against this 
hundred-headed hydra, it ought to be thor- 
ough and well-directed. In the first place, the 
Association for the Advancement of Science 
should conduct an enlightenment service, an- 
swering queries and broadcasting information 
in a manner similar to that of the Better Busi- 
ness Bureau. This drive against quackery 
should enlist the aid of legislation in so far as 
it is feasible. Magazines should refuse to print 


advertisements which promise palpably im- 
possible results. Librarians and cataloguers 
should distinguish between the gold and the 
dross. As I wrote in the preface to my Bidliog- 
raphy of Character and Personality: “It is to be 
hoped that librarians and bibliographers will 
some day exercise more discrimination in their 
classifications, and will place these books under 
a rubric called ‘unscientific.’ Librarians seem 
to be guided by what the public wants, and the 
public is influenced by the wholesale advertise- 
ments it reads.” Hence the librarian often plays 
right into the hands of the pseudosophists. 

Under no consideration should a man of 
science speak before any of the so-called Ap- 
plied Psychology Clubs. I am glad to say that 
ever since my initiation into the purpose of 
these clubs, about a decade ago, I have con- 
stantly declined all such invitations. Nor 
should a psychologist, biologist, or sociologist of 
standing fraternize with any of the “pep 
vendors,” much less write articles for their 
publications. In all likelihood, such rapproche- 
ments between scientist and quack would be 
frowned upon by the American Psychological 
Association, but as yet not all of the younger 
and more ambitious psychologists realize the 
import of these injunctions. Need they be re- 
minded that “an error is the more dangerous in 
proportion to the degree of truth it contains?” 

Being scientists, psychologists owe a duty to 
the community. Instead of assuming an otiose 
aloofness, ignoring the quack, they might well 
adopt Voltaire’s battle cry and apply it in a 
more serviceable cause — 

Ecrasez Pinfame! 


Next Month, “HOW SCIENTIFIC ARE OUR DOCTORS!” — by T. Swann Harding 





A Great Beginning 


by EDOUARD BOURDET 


| Hi AD Lunet not lost at the races that 
day, it is probable that none of the events 
which form this story, and which so radically 
changed Jean Cavaillon’s life, would ever have 
happened. The fact remains, however, that 
Lunel did go to the races, lost his money, and 
arrived in a very bad humor at La Régence, 
where he regularly spent his evenings playing 
poker with Cavaillon, Annot, and Huc. 

All four of them had been school friends and 
had come to Paris from the south of France 
with the intention of making their fortunes. 
Cavaillon was a poet, Annot a lawyer, and Huc 
specialized in artistic photography. 

As for Lunel, the undisputed head of the 
group, he was a journalist. To tell the truth, his 
duties were a bit vague, and he worked on no 
particular paper; his sense of dignity and a 
certain inborn laziness prevented this. But 
around midnight, when the morning news was 
going to press, he was sure to walk into the 
editorial offices, where he had many friends and 
where he was greeted with loud enthusiasm, for 
if work did not appeal to him personally, he had 
lots of ideas and was generous in giving them 
to others. 

Above all, he had made a specialty of mysti- 
fying people. To fool his fellow men had be- 
come a sort of passion with him — his only 
passion, it might be said, with the exception 
of gambling. He worked out his practical jokes 
patiently and painstakingly, expending an 
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energy which, devoted to any other ends, would 
certainly have made him rich or famous. But 
his tastes were simple, and he preferred 
anonymity to fame. It was he who conceived 
the idea of that celebrated hoax which took 
a cabinet minister, a prefect, a mayor, and a 
large assortment of petty officials to a little 
village in central France. They arrived there 
with great pomp and ceremony to unveil a 
statue to a local philosopher who had died 
unknown and forgotten, and whose very exist- 
ence had been invented by Lunel — even to 
the details of his birth and family. 

But it was not every day that he had a 
chance of using his wits to such good advan- 
tage, and he was generally obliged to find a 
victim for his jokes in his immediate circle. 
Among these, Jean Cavaillon was an indis- 
pensable recruit. The poet was a simple soul, 
possessing all the qualities necessary for a good 
victim — no critical sense, overweening confi- 
dence in himself, and, above all, a touchy dis- 
position, for it is obvious that a joke is not 
really a success unless the victim takes it badly. 
The jokes which Lunel had played on Cavail- 
lon, to the great amusement of the other two 
friends, were without number, and they gener- 
ally ended in a quarrel which lasted for a couple 
of days, during which the poet did not appear 
at the nightly poker game. Then Lunel would 
hunt him out and apologize, and peace would 
again descend on the little group—until Lunel 


conceived an idea for a new joke. 
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Lunel sank into profound thought. 


However, he had no hoax in mind when he 
entered La Régence that evening. His thoughts 
were busy with something much more impor- 
tant: namely, to win back at poker the money 
he had lost at the races. Unfortunately, Cavail- 
lon had been inspired with a new idea for a 
poem and had excused himself at the last 
moment, so that the poker game was off. Lunel 
was very much annoyed with him and at once 
abandoned his pacific intentions toward the 
absentee. The poet needed a lesson; he was 
taking matters entirely too much at his ease. 
And while Annot and Huc started a game of 
écarté, Lunel, his head in his hands, sank into 
profound thought. A quarter of an hour later 
he suddenly lifted his head. 

“Does either of you remember where Cavail- 
lon sent his play?” he asked. 

“His play?” 

“Yes, his famous neo-classical tragedy no 
one wanted. What theatre did he send it to?” 

“To the Vaudeville,” said Annot. 

“And then to the Renaissance,” Huc added. 

“Are you sure?” 

They were. Huc remembered going with 
Cavaillon when he submitted it to the man- 
agers of the two theatres. 

Lunel lighted a cigarette. His eyes sparkled 
and a mysterious smile lighted his face; his bad 
humor had obviously left him. Huc nudged 
Annot with his elbow. 

“Tl bet Cavaillon is in for something,” he 
whispered. 
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Lunel thought again for a while, and then 
asked: “Do you know anyone at either of those 
theatres?” 

“I know the secretary of the Vaudeville 
slightly,” Huc answered. “I went to him once 
for some tickets.” 

“Good, that will do,” said Lunel. “Both of 
you come along.” And he stood up. 

“Come where?” demanded Huc. 

“To the Vaudeville,” replied Lunel. 

There was nothing more to be said, and they 
followed him. 

il 
ra’ 

HE NEXT MORNING Cavaillon found in 
his mail a letter from the Vaudeville, in which 
the manager stated that after a second reading 
of his play he had decided to produce it without 
delay. He asked him, therefore, to come to the 
theatre the following Wednesday at two o’clock 
to hear it read to the actors. 

The letter had been written the evening 
before, by Lunel, on a sheet of the theatre’s 
stationery which Huc had sneaked from the 
secretary's desk while the latter was busy 
somewhere else. But Cavaillon had too much 
confidence in his talent and in the great career 
which this promised him to doubt the authen- 
ticity of the letter. If anything surprised him, it 
was that the acceptance had been so long in 
coming. 

That evening when he arrived, important 
and self-satisfied, at La Régence, Lunel, Huc, 
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and Annot, who had been. fuming with im- 
patience, appeared to be absorbed in their 
newspapers and greeted him absent-mindedly. 
He sat down, ordered a drink, waited a few 
moments, and then, as the others continued to 
read and seemed to ignore his presence, he 
remarked: “By the way, I have a bit of news 
for you: they’re going to give my play.” 

The three accomplices decided to lift their 
heads. 

“Your play?” 

“A fat chance of that!” 

“Say, what do you take us for?” 

Without another word he took the letter 
from his pocket and threw it carelessly on the 
table. There was a chorus of exclamations. 
They surrounded him, congratulated him, 
slapped him on the back. 

“T hope,” said Lunel, “that you will invite 
us to the reading.” 

“Of course,” said Annot. 

“That goes without saying,” added Huc. 

Cavaillon drank for a while in silence. “I’m 
not sure the reading will take place,” he re- 
marked at last. 

“Is he suspicious?” wondered Lunel. “It 
would be the first time.” Then aloud: “What 
do you mean, you’re not sure?” 

“I’m not sure I will accept.” 

“What! And why?” 

“Because I’ve had another offer.” 

The other three exchanged glances. “Is it 
possible he’s trying to get back at us?” they 
wondered. 

“And may we know who made you this other 
offer?” questioned Lunel. 

“The manager of the Renaissance.” 

Lunel began to weaken. He shrugged his 
shoulders and forced a laugh. “Run along with 
your jokes!” 

“No, no, it’s serious,” the other insisted. 

As a matter of fact, it was very serious. On 
receiving the letter from the Vaudeville, Cav- 
aillon had remembered that he had no other 
copy of the play and that it might be a good 
idea to get back the one he had left with no 
results at the Renaissance Theatre six months 
before. He went there immediately and had 
himself announced to the manager. The latter, 
believing it was some author who had come to 
pick a bone with him, made him wait two hours 
in the hope that he would get tired and leave. 
But as the poet did not leave, he had him 
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shown in, intending to get rid of him quickly. 

This manager, however, was like all other 
managers. As soon as he understood that, in- 
stead of coming to argue in favor of his play, 
Cavaillon had come to take it away, he was 
worried. An unknown author who is about to 
produce his play somewhere else ceases to be 
unimportant. Suppose the fellow had real 
talent! Vacillating by nature and with feeble 
confidence in his own discrimination, this 
manager had made it a rule never to read any 
of the plays submitted to him. Since he had to 
produce something, however, he only put on 
plays by authors who had already won success. 
But for some time now he had drawn nothing 
but lemons, and he had felt vaguely that it 
was about time to start a new policy. 

Cavaillon’s quiet faith in his own ability, his 
completely Southern assurance, and his stub- 
bornness in wanting the manuscript back ended 
by convincing the manager that he had before 
him that rare bird—a new author full of 
promise — and that it would be bad business 
to let him escape. He informed Cavaillon 
decisively that it was out of the question for 
him to take the play away; that the place for it 
was the Renaissance and not the Vaudeville; 
that to have a play produced is not everything; 
that one should know who is to be in the cast 
and how it will be given; that as far as these 
matters were concerned, no theatre could 
compare with the Renaissance; that only here 
could he be certain of a brilliant production; 
and that ...andso.. . etc., etc., etc. 

Cavaillon, very much impressed, promised to 
think it over and give him an answer. 


Kit 


Wax HE had told his friends all this, 
Huc and Annot burst out laughing. Lunel alone 
did not crack a smile. He had something better 
to do. 

Lunel was not a stubborn fellow. He had 
wanted to get even with Cavaillon, to punish 
him for not appearing at the customary poker 
game; but since things had taken a different 
turn and the hoax, instead of falling flat, was 
growing to a much larger scale, he changed his 
tactics. Being a resourceful man, one who was 
never taken aback by the unexpected, he had 
rapidly conceived another plan of battle. 

To simplify matters, he began by revealing 
to the poet the real origin of the letter. Cavail- 
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lon was furious, said he thought the joke was 
detestable, and bolted for the door. Huc and 
Annot held him back. They calmed him. Lunel 
made him see all that could be gained from the 
situation, provided matters were left in his 
hands and that Cavaillon would follow his 
commands to the letter. This was not an easy 
promise to obtain. Cavaillon was still petulant 
about the letter and he refused to be mixed up 
in anything else. It took all of Lunel’s elo- 
quence, aided by the other two, to obtain a 
promise from him to do nothing rash. 

When this point had been gained, Lunel 
asked him: “How many copies of your manu- 
script are there out?” 

“Two,” he answered, “one at the Vaudeville 
and the other at the Renaissance.” 

“Good. You must go right back to the 
Renaissance and tell the manager you are very 
sorry not to be able to accept his offer, but must 
have the manuscript back. I’ll take care of the 
Vaudeville.” 

This idea did not seem to reassure Cavaillon. 
“But .. .” he began. 

“What?” 

“Since they’ve offered to produce the play 
at the Renaissance, why not accept?” 

Lunel looked at him with pity. “Simpleton! 
Don’t you see that within twenty-four hours 
the manager will have found out what his 
colleague of the Vaudeville intends doing and 
will naturally discover that the other doesn’t 
even know your name? He’ll throw you out as 
an impostor!” 

“Unless he reads my play between now and 
then.” 

“That is precisely what we must prevent at 
all costs.” 

«“ Why?” 

“Because, my innocent, if he reads it, he’ll 
discover that it’s no good, and the game will be 
up.” 

These words almost spoiled everything. 

“If that’s what you think of my play,” 
Cavaillon exclaimed, offended, “you’d better 
have nothing to do with it.” 

Once more Huc and Annot were obliged to 
come to the rescue and smooth down his ruffled 
feelings. 

Then Lunel looked at his watch. “There isn’t 
a moment to lose,” he announced. He dragged 
Cavaillon after him, while the others followed. 
Outside he hailed a taxi, told the three of them 
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to get in, and gave the driver the address of 
the Renaissance. 

“You two fellows see to it that Cavaillon 
doesn’t weaken in front of the manager,” he 
said to Huc and Annot, “And above all, bring 
the manuscript back with you. Meet me here 
at ten o'clock.” 

He hailed a second taxi and had himself 
driven to the Vaudeville. 

“The manager sees by appointment only,” 
the boy told him at the door, with a slightly 
patronizing nod. 

“Tell him that it is M. Cavaillon’s secre- 
tary,” Lunel replied. 

The boy hesitated; but, impressed by the 
confident tone in which it was said, he got up 
and went into the private office. 

“Cavaillon?” the manager pondered, per- 
plexed. “Who is he?” He searched his memory 
in vain. “At any rate,” he concluded, “it’s 
someone who has a secretary. — Tell him to 
come in,” he said to the boy. 

Lunel was shown in. He had come, he began, 
with the excuses of M. Cavaillon who was too 
busy to come himself. 

“It must be a politician,” thought the 
manager. 

Besides, Lunel continued, he rarely came to 
Paris, having little spare time. 

“Some high official,” the manager corrected 
to himself, “probably a prefect.” 

“Therefore,” Lunel went on, “he sent one of 
his secretaries in his stead.” 

“He has more than one, then,” thought the 
manager, becoming more and more impressed 
by each statement. 

Lunel explained that in his idle moments M. 
Cavaillon amused himself by writing, and that 
he had written a play and had sent it to several 
theatres, among others to the Vaudeville. 

“Why didn’t I know of this!” exclaimed the 
manager. 

Lunel smiled. M. Cavaillon had wanted his 
work to be judged like that of an ordinary 
person, and he had sent it with no other in- 
formation than his name and the address of a 
small lodging he had in Paris. 

“Obviously someone of great importance,” 
thought the manager, becoming doubly 
amiable. 

“The play was sent out several months ago,” 
Lunel went on, “but M. Cavaillon has been so 
preoccupied with other matters that he had 
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The manager grew very pensive. 
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even forgotten about it until he received a 
letter from one of the theatres to which he had 
sent it. The manager has read it enthusiasti- 
cally and is ready to produce it at once.” 

“Who is the producer?” the manager asked. 

Lunel excused himself for not answering: 
the matter was not yet official, and M. Cavail- 
lon’s instructions did not include a mention of 
the name. He, Lunel, had simply come to get 
the Vaudeville’s copy of the manuscript. . 

The manager grew very pensive. There was 
no doubt in his mind that this fellow Cavaillon, 
who kept several secretaries, had absorbing 
work in the provinces, and maintained lodgings 
in Paris, belonged to a certain class of authors 
— wealthy amateurs— an especially impor- 
tant group much sought after by managers who 
had suffered a poor season and were having 
trouble meeting expenses. Now the season at 
the Vaudeville had been very poor, the ac- 
counts were in a sad condition, and financial aid 
would have come as a smile from the gods at 
the eleventh hour. Unfortunately he was too 
late; another had already had the idea of profit- 
ing by this windfall. But was he rea//y too late 
to mend matters? At any rate, there would be 
no harm in trying. 

“First of all,” he decided to himself, “‘let’s 
stall for time.” 

“Very well, sir,” he said to Lunel, “that is 
settled. I’ll have the manuscript hunted up. If 
you will come back in a couple of days, I’ll give 
it to you.” 

That, however, did not fall in with Lunel’s 
plans. “I’m sorry to insist,” he began, “but M. 
Cavaillon asked me to be sure to send the 
manuscript to him this evening. He wants to 
have more copies made — they are needed for 
the rehearsals.” 

“In that case,” the manager said peevishly, 
“look for it yourself.” To himself he was think- 
ing, “I guess I’ve done all I could.” 

He opened a cabinet filled with piles of dust- 
covered manuscripts. Luck was with Lunel, 
who found Cavaillon’s play within ten minutes. 
The manager was pacing the room restlessly. 
When Lunel bowed to take leave, the producer 
halted. 

“Just a minute,” he said. “Would you mind 
taking a message for M. Cavaillon?” 

“Not at all,” Lunel answered. 

“Tell him, then, that there is no other 


theatre in Paris — not one, you understand — 
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that has the Vaudeville’s facilities for produc- 
ing a great play. Let M. Cavaillon think it 
over. If he wants his play really well done, it 
must be presented here and nowhere else. 
Should he change his mind, he has but to let me 
know. I am at his command.” 

“Your message will be delivered this even- 
ing,” Lunel remarked very calmly. And having 
said good-bye, he went out. 

Ten o’clock found the four friends again at 
La Régence. Cavaillon had had ‘some trouble 
getting his other manuscript back. The man- 
ager of the Renaissance took the matter badly 
when he was informed that Cavaillon could not 
accept his offer. He told the poet that he would 
regret his obstinacy. He could not understand 
how any author, having to choose between him 
and no matter what other producer, could be 
blind enough not to see that his own interests 
lay in giving the preference to the Renaissance. 
Cavaillon would have easily weakened, but 
Annot and Huc were good watchdogs and they 
told the scornful manager that it was not within 
their friend’s power to break his word after he 
had given it. And the three of them left with 
the manuscript. 

“Good work,” said Lunel, taking: possession 
of it. “And you are sure that there are no other 
copies?” 

“There were only these. two,” Cavaillon 
answered. 

“And with the exception of ourselves, no one 
knows your play?” 

“No one.” 

“Good. Then there is no further reason why 
it should not be a masterpiece.”’ 

He called the boy and ordered writing 


materials. 


i’ 
raN 
HE NEXT DAY, the following informa- 
tion appeared in the theatrical news of several 
papers: 

To be unknown, to have never produced a play, 
and yet to have the managers of two of the most im- 
portant theatres in Paris quarrel over one’s manu- 
script is indeed an enviable situation, and one which 
rarely happens to a new dramatist! This, however, 
is the situation of M. Jean Cavaillon, yesterday un- 
known and to-morrow famous, whose play, Man and 
Woman, is destined, according to the few who have 
read it, to receive brilliant acclaim. 


Cavaillon had modestly named his play 
Isabelle, after his heroine, but Lunel considered 
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it a silly and shabby title and had changed it to 
the more striking one, Man and Woman. 

The following day, Cavaillon’s picture ap- 
peared in the same newspapers with the head- 
ing: “‘M. Jean Cavaillon, the fortunate author 
of Man and Woman, over the possession of 
which several theatres, including the Vaude- 
ville and the Renaissance, are quarreling.” 

The photograph, done by Huc, belonged to 
the class of artistic and shadowy pictures, and 
in reality looked little like Cavaillon. 

“T want a good-looking picture,” Lunel had 
stated. “It doesn’t matter whether it’s a like- 
ness or not.” 

The third day, the poet arrived at La 
Régence in a radiant humor. On going home, he 
had learned that three reporters had been 
there for an interview. 

“I forbid you to see anybody, no matter who 
it is,” Lunel said quickly; “and to be on the 
safe side, you are going to live with me.” 

“But .. .” Cavaillon protested. 

“Do you or don’t you want to be famous?” 

“Yes, of course!” 

“Very well then, to conquer fame there are 
two cardinal rules: first, arouse the public’s 
curiosity; second, don’t satisfy it.” 

And Lunel immediately prepared a new 
article for the papers, informing the public 
that M. Jean Cavaillon, author of the already 
famous play, Man and Woman, lived in retire- 
ment in the country, seeing no one, and having 
for company only his dogs and his inspirations. 

That same evening, the owner of an impor- 
tant kennel asked permission to use the poet’s 
name in a list which he was about to publish of 
his celebrated clients. 

“Things are starting,” said Lunel, rubbing 
his hands. And he considered the moment 
propitious for a daring move. 

This was an “open letter to the Minister of 
Fine Arts,” in which the fact was brought to 
his attention that it would be very detri- 
mental to the reputation of French drama if a 
work as distinguished and important as Man 
and Woman were to be given on any other 
stage than that of the Théatre Frangais. It was 
the Minister’s duty, therefore, the letter went 
on, to use his authority to the end desired by all 
men of letters and all admirers of the theatre: 
namely, to see that Jean Cavaillon’s play was 
presented on the only stage worthy of it. 

The letter written, there was nothing left to 
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do but obtain the signature of several impor- 
tant personages in the literary and dramatic 
world. This was easy for Lunel to accomplish, 
knowing, as he did, that when a famous man is 
asked to put his name to a paper of this kind, 
all he wants is to know the other celebrities 
among whom his name will shine. If their repu- 
tation reassures him that he will be in good com- 
pany, he signs without another moment’s hesita- 
tion. Lunel told the first two he called upon 
that he had already obtained thesupportof three 
important critics, one of whom was a member of 
the Academy. They asked no more. At the end 
of twenty-four hours he had collected a dozen 
well-known names; that was more than enough. 
Only one defaulted, a dramatist who had just 
had a play accepted by the Théatre Francais; 
he expressed a foolish desire to read Man and 
Woman before signing. Lunel did not argue; he 
substituted for him a well-known painter, who 
was flattered by the honor. 

In order for the letter to have the maximum 
effect, Lunel chose for its publication the lead- 
ing paper of the opposition, the editor of which 
also happened to be a personal enemy of the 
Minister of Fine Arts. His Excellency was wor- 
ried, consulted his political friends, took the 
advice of the President of the Cabinet-Council, 
and, two days later, sent for Cavaillon. 

Of course it was Lunel, “the secretary,” who 
appeared, full of excuses for the poet, who had 
been detained in the country. 

“Come now,” said the Minister, “what is it 
your Cavaillon wants?” 

Lunel feigned astonishment. “M. Cavaillon? 
Why nothing, M. le Ministre, absolutely noth- 
ing! If you only knew him. . . . He is the most 
modest of men.” 

“But then,” the Minister interrupted, “what 
is the meaning of this letter which appeared in 
Le Figaro?” 

“The only thing I can say, M. le Ministre, is 
that M. Cavaillon, who has a horror of public- 
ity, must have been very much annoyed by it.” 

“Do you know this famous play?” 

“Man and Woman? Certainly, M. le Minis- 
tre.” 

“Ts it really all they say it is?” 

“Ah, sir,” with a grand gesture, “it is . .. 
stupendous!” 

The Minister began pacing the floor. Then 
suddenly he stopped abruptly, as though an 
(Continued on page 318) 
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Twenty Ways to Make 
a MILLION 


Drawings by Thomas Benrimo 


by ROGER W. BABSON 


Tssienenien and discoveries may be 
charted like stocks and bonds. Mechanical, 
intellectual, and even spiritual developments 
seem to travel in cycles just as prices, wages, 
and rents do. A study of statistics and curves 
relating to inventions and discoveries shows 
that we started on a great upward movement a 
decade ago, and this movement is likely to 
continue upward with accelerated speed during 
the next twenty-five years. Although the world 
has seen more wonderful inventions and dis- 
coveries in the last fifty years than during the 
preceding five thousand, everything indicates 
that the crest of the upward curve has not yet 
been reached. : 

It is not surprising that by far the greater 
part of all the inventions man has made 
throughout his history should have occurred 
within a comparatively short period of time. 
Human progress seems to manifest itself in a 
series of dynamic spurts, now in one field of 
effort, now in another. For thousands of years 
it was believed that the lands bordering the 
Mediterranean Sea were the whole of the earth. 
Then Columbus stumbled upon America; and 
in the next hundred years the entire world as 
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we know it to-day was discovered and roughly 
surveyed. In other words, the sixteenth cen- 
tury put more new geography on the map than 
all the previous centuries from the beginning of 
time. 

Apparently we are now living in an age 
which is bringing forth new discoveries of 
physical laws as lavishly as the sixteenth cen- 
tury brought forth geographical discoveries. 
Watt, Edison, and Marconi are the Columbus, 
the Magellan, the Balboa of this new age of 
discovery, for they have opened up hitherto 
unknown worlds of science which those who 
come after them will explore to the farthermost 
limits. 

It is impossible, of course, to foresee what the 
ultimate triumphs of science will be, but this 
much is certain: vast changes are in store which 
will not only alter the appearance of our cities 
and of the countryside as well, but will also 
revolutionize our habits and completely trans- 
form our manner of living. Already this process 
of change is under way, and, as I have indi- 
cated, it is proceeding with quickened speed. 
On the threshold of the future are hovering new 
ideas, new discoveries, new inventions, new 
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adaptations of old principles — all waiting to 
be summoned into being by men of genius and 
vision. 

In the course of a life that has been absorbed 
by the problems of business, I have amused 
myself from time to time by jotting down my 
“hunches” about what might be called “things 
waiting to be discovered.” In this article I 
propose to list twenty of these “hunches,” any 
of which might serve as the nucleus of a new 
and enormous industrial development and cre- 
ate fabulous fortunes for the men who will suc- 
ceed in working them out upon a practical 
basis. 

If this seems a startling prediction, let the 
reader remember how small and almost in- 
significant were the beginnings of the auto- 
mobile industry, which, as I pointed out 
in an earlier Forum arti- 
cle,* is playing the major 
réle in our present prosper- 
ity. When the first internal 
combustion engine was in- 
vented, no one could have 
foreseen that the Titan of 
twentieth-century industry 
was to spring from so small 
a seed. The first automo- 
biles were hardly more than 
toys, and all the village wise- 
acres agreed that the “horse- 
less carriage” had no future. 
But as the internal com- 
bustion engine was improved and perfected, it 
called into being twonew inventions that had to 
be made before the potential power of the new 
machine could be turned to practical use. One 
was the pneumatic tire; the other was a hard, 
smooth, and durable road. Thus one invention 
suggests another, through a long series that 
only ends when perfection has been attained 
and a new industry has been created. 

Some of the ideas I shall suggest involve 
true discoveries, in the sense that they depend 
for realization upon some new scientific truth 
which is not yet known to us. Others call for 
adaptations of old principles to new uses. All 
of them, however, are things the world needs; 
and since necessity is the mother of invention, 
there is good reason to believe that the means 
will some day be found to convert these fancies 
into realities. 

*“ Air Flivvers and the Future,” March, 1929. 
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1. 4 new automobile which will use a rotary 
engine, go sidewise as well as forward and back- 
ward, and be gearless. The automobile of 
twenty-five years hence will be very different 
from the automobile of to-day. It will use a 
rotary engine on the principle of the turbine; 
but before this point is reached, it will adopt 
the standard airplane engine with cylinders 
located in the form of a circle. The motor and 
gears will be in one unit, and eventually the 
crude device of the gear-shift will be dispensed 
with altogether. To facilitate parking, the auto- 
mobile of the future will be able to move side- 
wise when it is desired, and its exhaust pipe 
will extend up through the roof, to avoid dis- 
charging its fumes in the face of the driver in 
the car behind it. 

2. A Diesel engine for automobiles. 1 have 
already indicated the impor- 
tant part played by the in- 
ternal combustion engine in 
making the automobile pos- 
sible. Those who first devel- 
oped the gasoline motor 
are entitled to as much 
credit as was Watt for in- 
venting the steam engine, 
or Franklin for calling the 
world’s attention to electric- 
ity. But why bother to re- 
fine the oil? Why not use 
crude oil directly and avoid 
the waste and expense of re- 
fining gasoline? We don’t run steamships or 
locomotives by gasoline. We use crude oil. The 
time is coming when it will also be possible to 
use crude oil for automobiles and airplanes. 

3. 4 practical and fool-proof helicopter for 
airplanes. At last the airplane industry has 
arrived and commercial aviation is growing 
rapidly. But the general use of airplanes by the 
public.is waiting upon the invention of a practi- 
cal helicopter. Landing fields are all right for 
commercial aviation, but if you and I are to 
have private airplanes, we cannot bother to 
keep them on a public landing field. We must 
keep them on our own roof or in our own yard. 
To do this we must have a helicopter to enable 
us to raise and lower our machine vertically, 
without the necessity of inclined take-offs and 
landings. Some day a practical helicopter will 
be invented, and then aviation will go forward 


by leaps and bounds, 
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4. A light that will pierce fog. Fog is the great 
bugbear of aviators, and next to the helicopter, 
the greatest need of the airplane industry is a 
searchlight powerful enough to pierce through 
the thickest fog. The new Neon lamp is a step 
in this direction, and I am sure that it will only 
be a short time before every airplane will carry 
a fog-piercing headlight. Until that time comes, 
however, commercial aviation will be danger- 
ous and flying schedules will be at the mercy of 
the weather. 

5. Gliders as toys for children. Our grand- 
fathers had toy wagons when they were boys, 
and we had bicycles; our grandchildren will 
have gliders to play with. Gliders will become 
the popular toy for the children of to-morrow, 
and when this device is perfected, little boys 
and girls will fly around their yards as safely as 
they now play in their sand piles. 

6. New sources of power — from the sun, the 
tides, and the beat of the earth, To-day the 
world’s two principal sources of power are coal 
and falling water. Both of these are secondary 
sources, deriving their energy from the sun. 
Coal is nothing but a reservoir of energy stored 
up by the sun ages ago. Water power also comes 
from the sun, because the sun makes flowing 
water possible by drawing up moisture from 
the oceans so that when it is deposited on 
mountain tops in the form of rain or snow, it 
can flow down again to the sea. Some day we 
shall learn how to use the heat of the sun 
directly, and then we shall be able to generate 
power without the enormous wastes that are 
now necessary. The regular movements of the 
tides offer another great source of unused 
power, and they will eventually be harnessed 
for man’s uses. Moreover, borings into the 
earth show that the temperature increases 
with the depth, and this fact, plus the evidence 
of boiling and steam springs such as those in 
Yellowstone Park, suggests the possibility of 
drawing upon the heat of the earth as a third 
source of power. 

7. 4 new electrical development exploiting the 
short wave lengths. Up to the present time the 
practical uses of electricity have been largely 
confined to wired electrical waves. Within the 
last few years experiments in radio broadcast- 
ing and radio telegraphy have given us some 
inkling of the vast potentialities of those elec- 
trical waves which are transmitted without the 
use of wires. Even here, however, we have been 
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dealing with the so-called long wave lengths. As 
yet almost nothing has been done with the very 
short waves, though the Radio Commission is 
now in the process of allocating certain of the 
short wave channels for experimental purposes. 
Scientists tell me that these short waves pos- 
sess almost miraculous properties, and that 
when we learn more about them, we may de- 
velop with them an entirely new electrical in- 
dustry, quite apart and totally different from 
anything we have yet witnessed. For example, 
it may be possible, through the use of the short 
waves, to revolutionize our heating systems in 
such a way that our bodies can be kept eco- 
nomically and efficiently warm no matter how 
cold the atmosphere is around us. The blessings 
this would confer upon aviation are obvious, 
not to think of the countless other possible uses 
of such a heating system. 

8. Fireless cities. Nowadays we ship coal a 
thousand miles across the country by railroad 
and distribute it throughout our cities by 
trucks. It would be hard to devise a more 
cumbersome and costly method, but we are so 
accustomed to it that we take it as a matter of 
course. But the time will come when we shall 
abandon this system. In fact, the day may not 
be so far away when it will be as illegal to keep 
a coal fire burning in our cellar as it now is to 
have a cesspool or an old-fashioned well in our 
yard. The local sale and delivery of coal is 
destined to become obsolete, and this will hap- 
pen as soon as we learn how to transmit elec- 
tricity over long distances without serious 
losses of current. When this discovery is made, 
it will then be practical to develop all elec- 
tricity at the coal mines, and some universal 
plan of central heating will be adopted so that 
heat will be distributed to all the buildings in a 
city — just as water is now distributed — 
from a central power plant. 

g. Cold light. At the present time about 
ninety-five per cent of the electricity which 
comes into our homes for lighting purposes is 
wasted as useless heat and only five per cent is 
developed into light. This is because no practi- 
cal way has yet been found to produce cold 
light, such as the firefly uses. Some day, how- 
ever, someone will invent an electric lamp 
which throws out no heat at all, but uses all the 
current for making light. Then it will be possi- 
ble to light our houses as we do to-day for one- 
twentieth of the present cost. 
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-* 10. Central cooling systems. The greatest im- 
provements in household comfort during the 
last fifty years have been concerned with the 
installation of central heating. As yet, how- 
ever, almost nothing has been done to develop 
centralized cooling systems, except in connec- 
tion with electric and gas refrigeration. Within 
the next twenty-five years, hotels, stores, fac- 
tories, offices, and many private homes will be 
artificially cooled in summer as well as artifi- 
cially heated in winter. This will be as great a 
boon to Southern peoples as central heating 
has been to Northern peoples. 

11. Electrical clocks. The only watches and 
clocks that our grandchildren will ever wind 
will be those we leave to them as family heir- 
looms. The timepieces of the future will be 
operated and regulated by electricity. Instead 
of walking around to the nearest jeweler’s shop 
to set a watch by the correct time, it will only 
be necessary to plug in at a wall socket, just as 
we now plug in a floor lamp or a radio. 

12. Horizontal elevators. If you go to a de- 
partment store and walk up the stairs to the 
fifth floor, everyone will think you are a coun- 
try boob. Yet, when you reach the fourth floor 
and ask for the hosiery department, you are 
told to walk a quarter of a mile down the aisle! 
Some day all large stores will be equipped with 
horizontal “elevators” as well as vertical ones. 

13. Talking books. One of the greatest dis- 
coveries of all time was the use of movable 
type for printing. This principle was discovered 
about 1456. As I write this, I have before me a 
volume published in 1587 which, in paper, 
printing, and binding, compares favorably with 
the best books of to-day. In other words, it is 
pretty obvious that the art of book-making has 
not advanced very much since the earliest 
books were printed. It is likely, however, that 
radical changes are in store. The very form in 
which books are issued may be altered so that 
they will come in rolls to be put into a machine. 
We can then relax upon a couch and have the 
book automatically read to us, and perhaps 
illustrated by moving pictures. 

14. Ready-made subways. The development 
of subway systems in our cities is being delayed 
to-day because there is no efficient and cheap 
method of building them. Our subways are 
built exactly as pipe-lines were built a thousand 
years ago. The Romans constructed their aque- 
ducts out of brick and mortar, for there was no 








such thing as iron pipe. This is precisely how we 
build our subways, although we have the 
benefit of concrete. The point is, that we 
should use smaller cars, and hence smaller 
tunnels, and these subways should be precast 
in sections and laid just as large water mains 
are laid to-day. 

15. Grass paper. Most of our paper is made 
from wood pulp. It is a wanton waste to cut 
down forests which have required fifty or a 
hundred years to grow in order to make paper 
most of which is destroyed in a day. Paper 
should be made from waste products such as 
corn stalks and grasses. Interesting experi- 
ments are now being made with such materials 
and I am very hopeful of the results. 

16. Pills for plants. The modern farmer buys 
a ton of fertilizer in order to get a few pounds of 
bacteria or chemicals for his crops. This is such 
a wasteful process that I feel certain the fer- 
tilizer industry will have to be revolutionized 
to correct it. Perhaps it will be found possible 
to feed our trees and plants with concentrated 
pills containing just the elements they need. 
Not only would this accomplish better results 
for the farmer, but it would eliminate seven- 
eighths of his freight costs. 

17. Flexible, unbreakable, and bullet-proof 
glass. Unbreakable glass has already been in- 
vented and rapid strides are being made with 
flexible glass. These experiments lead me to 
believe that all automobiles will eventually use 
nothing but unbreakable or flexible glass, And 
if crime continues to increase, we may even 
have to invent bullet-proof glass for the win- 
dows of our houses. 

18. Synthetic foods. We are already growing 
accustomed to synthetic metals and even 
synthetic woods, and it may not be long before 
we shall be eating synthetic food. Chemists 
can now make milk, cream, butter, and cheese 
out of kerosene oil; and steaks, chops, and 
sausages out of yeast and allied products. 
Synthetic vegetables are said to be not only 
tasty but more healthful than natural vegeta- 
bles, because they contain more vitamines. 
“Beef” broths are being manufactured from 
products that have never been near a cow, 
while eggs can be made direct from grasses and 
cereals without calling in the aid of a hen. All 
these experiments indicate that we may some 
day learn enough about the composition of 
foods to control our diet in a scientific manner. 
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19. Mahogany lumber from native bardwood 
irees. Genuine mahogany furniture is very ex- 
pensive, because the lumber has to be imported 
from the tropics. Soon, however, we may be 
able to produce a new kind of mahogany lum- 
ber right here at home. But how, you ask, can 
we grow tropical trees in our cold climate? The 
answer is that we won’t attempt to grow tropi- 
cal trees; we shall get our new mahogany from 
oak, birch, and other common hardwood trees. 
By innoculating these trees with dyes or chemi- 
cals, we shall find, when we cut them down and 
make them into furniture, that they can be 
made to give the same effect as highly polished 
mahogany. 

20. A tooth powder that will prevent decay of 
teeth. It may seem an anticlimax to refer to 
such a commonplace thing as tooth powder 
when our fancy is engaged in rebuilding the 
world to a new model. On the contrary, how- 
ever, in making our blue prints we cannot over- 
look any factors that may increase human 
happiness, and everyone knows that bad teeth 
are among the most frequent causes of ill 
health. We shall therefore have to see to it that 
careful research is made to find out exactly 
why our teeth decay, and with this knowledge 
we ought to be able to perfect a dentifrice that 
will prevent decay. 


It must be apparent from what I have writ- 
ten that I am enthusiastic about the great 
discoveries and inventions which the next 
decade or two will witness. From the preceding 
paragraph it should also be evident that I be- 
lieve the inventions of the future — no matter 
how marvelous they may be — will avail us 
little unless human happiness is also increased. 
A big house is no better than a small one unless 


the people in it live happier lives, for the in- 
crease of luxuries is not a true index of increased 
happiness. The problem of happiness is con- 
cerned with spiritual values rather than with 
material values. Our lasting pleasures do not 
derive from the way we may happen to impress 
others with our outward excellence, but from 
inner mastery over our own conduct. 

When the time finally comes that every 
human being has a comfortable home, with his 
life made less harried by a multitude of labor- 
saving contrivances, what next? If this would 
make people happier, there wouldn’t be any- 
thing else to do; the millennium would have 
arrived and we could all sit back and enjoy 
ourselves. But my guess is that as material 
comforts increase, people will be no happier 
than they are to-day. I doubt if the modern 
flapper dashing about with her sweetheart in a 
high-powered motor car is any happier than 
was Priscilla and her John Alden three hundred 
years ago. 

Sooner or later, as inventions multiply and 
people find themselves no happier than they 
were before, there will come a shift of emphasis 
in our research. The competent and brilliant 
minds which have so far been directing their 
energies to material development. will turn to 
the study of God and true religion. In the past, 
spiritual discoveries have been more or less 
accidental and have been made by a scattered 
dozen or so poor but faithful souls. But when 
science has at last mastered its control over 
external nature, it is inevitable that it will then 
set as its task the perfecting of our control over 
our very complex inner nature; and when this 
task is seriously undertaken, no one will be 
able to predict the great things that may be 
accomplished. 





HUMANISM as a Way 
of Life 
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Drawings by Robert Foster 


by SHERLOCK BRONSON GASS 
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Ww HAT Is a humanist? Of late the term 
has occurred and recurred in controversy both 
at home and abroad, and in most of the home 
thrusts that have fallen under my eye there has 
been an unmistakable, sometimes an almost 
comic, chariness, as of a hostess who has for- 
gotten the special fame of an invited guest. 

For popular controversy, it must be ad- 
mitted, there is an ambiguity in the term and 
its verbal consorts. Like /iberalism, humanism 
assumes the floor with a gracious and exasperat- 
ing gesture. It takes prior advantage of the 
better side of our nature. No one cares to be an 
illiberal. And no one cares to be an inhumanist. 
Besides, shreds of endearing tradition cling to 
the term—a reminiscent glamour of the 
Renaissance, and some dignity of association 
with the ancient world. 

But what, specifically, is a humanist in a 
modern world roiled with the agitation of other 
ists and isms of disconcerting variety and 
virulence, with most of whose protagonists 
the humanist seems at odds — scientists and 
metaphysicians, sociologists, humanitarians, 
romanticists, philologists, and estheticists? 
The roll of his antagonisms grows to wild 
proportions. He begins to figure as the uni- 
versal enemy, not to say the devil himself. 

If American allusions to humanism have 
been vague in definition, they have been 
sharply definite about its personnel, and the 
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names of Irving Babbitt and Paul Elmer 
More come like a repercussion with each itera- 
tion of the term. It would seem the natural 
thing, then, to turn to Mr. Babbitt or Mr. 
More for explanation. But humanism is no new 
thing under the sun. And the humanist par 
excellence is, credibly, so steeped in his ancient 
tradition, himself so intimately at one with it, 
that he tends to take it and its point of view 
for granted. These two particular humanists, 
however, though unquestionably dyed in the 
wool, have sometimes shown their colors in the 
arena. But neither of them has set about mak- 
ing a downright statement of humanism, as, 
say, Mill once did for utilitarianism, or as 
James more recently did for pragmatism — 
old, old stuff both, even then. 

And it is too bad. For the recent allusions to 
humanism have not been quite accidental. 
They imply at least an unhappiness at the in- 
differentism that has gathered slowly in the 
wake of naturalism and grown acute since the 
war. Few things are so bleak as indifference: 
it is hard to bear in others, intolerable in one- 
self. Natural science has proved in the end a 
good Swiss. It offers itself indifferently and 
impartially as an agent of good or of evil, of 
health or of disease, of creation or of destruc- 
tion. To the liver of life the worth and signifi- 
cance of any doctrine lies in its objective, 
conceived in imagination, tested by the intelli- 
gence, and dear to the affections. But an ob- 
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jective is just what science does not provide. 
And an age that has looked to science for its 
philosophy has found itself like a moneyed 
fool — opulent in means, but vague and dis- 
solute of ends. 

The times are ripe — if not rotten. And some 
philosophy, some way of life, will garner the 
windfall. Humanism, by its very name, prom- 
ises to look on life with compunction. At least 
it is on the side of mankind against the cold 
impartiality of brute matter. The question is 
whether it has some goal that can touch the 
imagination, enlist the eagerness of desire, and 
at the same time satisfy an intelligence en- 
lightened by the new knowledge of the modern 
world. 

At all events, it will hardly get under way 
unless its spokesmen make clear precisely what 
it is. So far they have resisted the provocation 
of their enemies. But there is a more grievous 
provocation behind. “Heaven deliver me from 
my friends!” is the prayer of every wise philos- 
opher. If, in the bare summary that follows, 
one of their friends shall have presented their 
case awry and they are egged on in self-de- 
fense to a more authentic statement, the game 
will have been well worth the candle. 


il 
Ah D ; 
HE HISTORIC humanist was a Renais- 


sance scholar reviving in the West a knowledge 
of Greek letters — humane letters in contrast 
to the literature of divinity and theology and 
medieval scholasticism. But this distinction 
has lost its point in an age that has learned 
its Renaissance lesson so well as to have out- 
stripped the humanist and left him, as it looks 
back, apparently legging it in company with 
the theologues themselves. He is still a foe to 
scholasticism, but to our own brands of it, 
which we hardly acknowledge as scholastic. 
This description therefore leaves him unde- 
fined. He may still be a Grecian, and usually is. 
But this, too, leaves him undefined, for the 
contemporary Grecian is usually a philologer 
and little more, a scholastic of a deep dye. 
His living identity will not lie in any outer 
mark of class or clan. All his active pursuits and 
interests have been parceled out and are 
flourishing piecemeal in the hands of special- 
ists. He is not a specialist. And that, perhaps, 


is the keynote of his distinction — and of his 
disrepute. 
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For his own part, the poor, outstripped 
humanist may well feel that his history has 
been sardonic. For he began by drawing men’s 
eyes down from the heavens, and he did his 
task so well that they fell to the ground, 
from which, ever since, he has been trying to 
lift them. “We build our houses,” says Emer- 
son, “below the wind and above the dust.” 
We do not, of course; actually we are all for 
extremes. But the phrase will indicate, I think, 
the specific elevation of the humanist’s point 
of view. He takes his stand at the level of 
the human consciousness, between angel and 
brute, between the etherialism of theology and 
the materialism of natural science. He looks 
out from there as a center, takes his world 
from that angle, and from there pursues his 
end. 

Specifically his distinction is that he at- 
tempts to look out on life and render his ac- 
count of it from his whole mind in its fullness 
and balance. And it is the explanation of his 
apparent perversity, his antagonism to so 
many of the movements and enthusiasms of 
the day, that they seem to him, in their divers 
ways, each to have chosen one color of the 
spectrum and to view the world through glasses 
of that hue — intellect alone, as with scientist 
and metaphysician; or the spontaneities of 
instinct alone, as with the romantics. And like 
the umpire in the popular games, he is the 
most unpopular man on the field — alone in 
the midst of a great noise. 

Like his prototype, Socrates, he is both an 
individualist and a moralist, concerned at once 
with the midwifery of thought and with the 
husbandry of the good life. He takes the normal 
human attitude of one who first finds himself 
alive, and then considers how he can make the 
best of his human situation. When he finds 
himself alive, he finds himself an individual, 
with the outright native gifts of sensation and 
instinct, impulse and affection, and with the 
unique intuitions of consciousness that spring 
from his separate personality. Hence a certain 
piety in him in relation to his alma mater — 
Nature. He sees that a 
Chaucer, say, brings some- 
thing into existence by 
virtue of being Chaucer and qc 
no one else. And so he & 
turns, characteristically, 
for his enlightenment and 








his pleasure to literature, where the Chaucers, 
the Platos, the Montaignes, the Pascals, the 
Goethes bring to the common fund of human 
tradition each his own unique contribution. 

But he is concerned to make the best of his 
human situation as well as to exploit the gifts 
of it. That is, he is a moralist, if that term may 
be used shorn of homiletic and didactic conno- 
tations. All knowledge and understanding, 
therefore, are grist for his mill, enlightenments 
and enhancements of his choice of the good. 
He prizes his intellect, then, with a special 
intensity. A Chaucer may bring something into 
existence by virtue of being Chaucer and no 
one else, but he makes it intelligible even to 
himself, to say nothing of others, not by virtue 
of his uniqueness, but by virtue of his com- 
munity in certain things created by his race and 
inherited from them — his language and his 
culture — cumulative traditions both, and the 
basis of his reason. Hence the humanist’s 
loyalty to the cultural tradition, linguistic, 
literary, and philosophical, of his Western 
civilization. And hence his championship of 
reason, not in disjunction from the play of his 
native spontaneities, but in organic codpera- 
tion with them in the conception and pursuit 
of the good life. 

As to the end itself, whether it is to be con- 
ceived as the good life or the mind that con- 
ceives it, the humanist would be inclined to 
say that the point is indifferent. The mind is 
both alpha and omega, both the guiding agent 
of the good life and the ultimate seat of its 
enjoyment. Put to it to discriminate, he would 
nominate the mind. This orientation would 
afford him a criterion of the good life — the 
life that should make for the greatest enrich- 
ment of the consciousness. At the same time it 
would indicate unequivocally the chief re- 
sponsibility of the mind itself. If this seems 
desperately like a vicious circle, life itself is a 
vicious circle. Time goes on relentlessly, 
ends forever turning into means for further 
ends. Provision for continuity is the first req- 
uisite of any tenable philosophy. 
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plosive implications — 
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for a philosophic Walpurgisnacht. It brings the 
humanist at once into basic antagonism with 
one of the developments of natural science, 
Modern science was an offspring of humanism, 
and a prodigy among her children. It began, in 
good humanistic fashion, with an exercise of 
intellectual curiosity — an attempt to see how 
much of the universe could be comprehended in 
quantitative terms. It omitted from its ac- 
count all that could not be comprehended in 
those terms, and within those limits it built up 
an impregnable structure of thought. This 
impregnability has been very alluring and very 
authoritative. In the end it has come to color 
the vision of the whole Western world. 

To the humanist, with whom mathematics 
has traditionally been a favorite mental dis- 
cipline, this impregnability appears valid to a 
point, but not beyond. Mathematics, by which 
science makes its final calculations, eventuates 
in the equation. And it is the character of the 
equation that one side of it is simply — or com- 
plexly — but another way of saying what the 
other side says. It is a closed system. What it 
includes it interprets in other terms; but it 
takes out no more than it puts in. 

What science has left out is precisely what 
the humanist is most concerned with — the 
very consciousness which the man of science 
brings ¢o the creation of his system but ex- 
cludes from it. I say “excludes from it,” but in 
the humanist’s eyes his offense is that he has 
thrust in imagination beyond the legitimate 
edge of his closed system and has hypothecated 
that consciousness into it. The passion of sheer 
intellect is for unity; and the man of science, 
disciplined to keep out of his mental play 
everything but intellect, and out of his intel- 
lect everything that will not lend itself to 
quantitative terms, ends by conceiving man, 
not as the reasoner, but as the last term in a 
line of reasoning. In speculative imagination 
he sees man as a chemic lump, moved help- 
lessly by the helpless reagents of the cosmos. 
He is, in a word, a monist. 

‘+. The humanist, on the other hand, is a 
dualist. He is animated by a sense that there is 
a point at which the incommensurate con- 
sciousness can thrust a finger into the vortex. 
This is the clue to his isolation in the modern- 
istic world that has found the scientific calcula- 
tions impregnable and has subdued its hands in 
the dyes of science. 
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I should leave the conflict of humanism and 
naturalism at that, if it were not that although 
all men, even men of science, are dualists at 
heart in their weak and human moments, 
anyone who avows his dualism flagrantly in 
his official moments is on the defensive and 
must explain the grounds of his choice. Even so, 
[ should not venture into this region were it 
not that this dualism is at the lively heart of 
all the humanist’s loves and hates, antagonisms 
and ardors. 

He is at one with science on its positive side. 
He may go with the biologist, for instance, in 
his sense of human evolution, although he is not 
militantly concerned about it. Reason, which 
he takes as the human differentia, is obviously 
a development. He himself has had to acquire it 
from the ground up, and acquire it anew in 
each new field of thought he has entered. 
Before this development got under way, the 
race would not have been human. Hence its 
evolution from a sub-human species. 

He differs from the biologist, however, in his 
way of taking this evolution. The man of 
science — a little comically — has been eager 
from the first to identify man with the brute. 
The jest was the only jest in all the world of 
science, and perhaps was too good to be lost. 
Its point was a little blurred, on reflection, by 
the need, in pointing this identity, to use the 
very character by which man differs. Man, 
after all, is the only animal with a science. 
The humanist, on the other hand, is chiefly 
concerned with the point of disparity, with the 
character that evolved. And in the intelligent 
use of this differentia he sees the supreme con- 
sequence of being human — his moral freedom 
and its sequel. 

At most, human freedom is a narrowly 
limited affair. No man can add a cubit to his 
stature, reach out and pluck the silver moon, or 
anticipate the unthought thought. So much of 
what is and what happens within and around 
him is “determined,” that any freedom which 
he attains is at best but a minimal affair. To 
the humanist, that iota of freedom seems none 
the less there, to be designated as freedom, 
since it gives him some say in the eventualities 
of his experience. 

Thankfully he takes the gift of nature — the 
animal i in himself with its spontaneities (senses, 
instincts, impulses, emotions), and he never 
ceases to feel in this composite gift the source 
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of his energies and the seat of his motives. But 
these alone leave him still the animal, helpless 
in the presence of the strongest stimulus. But 
reason offers him a respite and a choice. By 
projecting his attention upon other things 
not present — upon absent consequences, and 
upon other alternatives and their consequences 
— it gives him a chance to choose. In the end 
he may yield to the strongest temptation. He 
does, of course. He follows his strongest desire 
— or, to put it in equivalent terms, he follows 
what seems to him the greatest good. 

This is what the humanist means by moral 
freedom. In this act of pause in the face of a 
stimulus, while in imagination and reason he 
brings up consequences and alternatives not 
present and so gives himself a chance to choose 
what, all things considered, he wants the 
most — in this he sees the epitome of the hu- 
man situation, the animal humanized by 
reason. And here, as a consequence, is the 
epitome of his humanism, the full and balanced 
play of the whole mind, native spontaneities in 
codperation with the informed and disciplined 
intellect. 

He looks on science, therefore, not as a 
mystic obligation, but as a warmly human 
affair, a gallant adventure of the inquiring 
spirit, and a body of knowledge of immeasur- 
able advantage. But inasmuch as it is pursued 
because it is valued, it becomes subordinate to 
another, larger field of judgment, the environ- 
ing problem of values. And since this is the 
common problem and unceasing responsibility 
of all men, he plants himself there as at the 
center, and finds his orientation from that 
point. 

Iv 


BK. HIS DISCIPLINE, therefore, the 
humanist turns, not chiefly to science, but 
rather to language and literature. He turns to 


language because language is the instrument by 
which his fluid animal consciousness is articu- 
lated and made available for the reason. And 


he turns to literature— both the 
literature of imagination 
and the broad field of dis- 
course in which the mind 
in its normal balance plays 
upon the human scene — 
because literature reflects 
the significance of life and 


“pure” 





does it without esoteric jargon and in the 
language of the hearth. 

That he should purport to find a discipline in 
literature, and especially in “pure”’ literature, 
is to the scientific mind the amazing and in- 
credible aspect of his case. Literature is a mat- 
ter of pleasure, of delight. The humanist’s 
answer is that to delight in the right things is 
the whole art of life. Does the man of science 
take no delight in science? Literature, dealing 
with life in its prodigal variety, does at least 
this: it brings home vividly to the imagination, 
and intensely to the emotions, and reflectively 
to the understanding, an array of delights to 
picture and feel and comprehend — of human 
character, of human conditions, of thoughts 
and aspirations — immeasurably wider than 
individual experience can afford in itself. It 
brings him the accumulated and sifted experi- 
ence and thought of the race, and makes him 
the legatee of the ages. And to the humanist, 
who is a moralist and consequently jealous of 
the widest freedom, the most painful of spec- 
tacles is the sight of youths robbed of their 
heritage and choosing their delights in igno- 
rance, their freedom narrowed to the fortuities 
of the parish. 

But literature, as the humanist takes it, is 
more than a delight: it is a reflection. It is an 
account of life, a study and interpretation of 
it to which he goes with his whole mind re- 
sponsive. He watches sympathetically the pas- 
sionate drive of the human drama as it unrolls 
before his imagination, and catches the drift of 
cause and effect obscured beneath the lively, 
inconsequent play of appearances. At the same 
time he never loses his sense of companionship 
with another mind intent but apart, a reflective 
mind playing upon the spectacle with curiosity 
and compunction and understanding —a 
Shakespeare, however tacit behind a Hamlet or 
a Lear; a Thackeray, however garrulous on the 
barker’s box before Vanity Fair. It is in this 
reflective companionship that he finds his 
keenest enjoyment of literature; and in this 
double study — the spectacle of life brought 
home to him as he knows it 
in experience, and a mind 
” lifting the spectacle into in- 
< © telligibility—he finds litera- 
4 Z}\"%\ nm ture profoundly significant. 
There is still another 

value for which the human- 
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ist turns to literature in his discipline. It 
is very subtle and I can only put it bluntly, 
Man is human by virtue of his reason. Reason 
is the process of bringing into significant rela- 
tionships the articulate particles of conscious- 
ness. All that one can think, in the rational 
sense of that word, is what he can build with 
these identified particles of consciousness, 
Life can be lived without reason, as the animals 
still demonstrate. It can be lived with a mini- 
mum, as the human race just evolving demon- 
strated long ago. But the humanist is concerned 
with what the race has won for itself since that 
dim moment. Of all that it has won the most 
important thing is not its literature, precious 
as that is. Nothing in all that literature but is 
subject to legitimate doubt or disagreement or 
distaste. What the humanist values most is the 
living mind itself at its richest and freest. And 
if the mind is to be rich and free, it will be so 
by virtue of the mobile troops of articulate 
discriminations which it has inherited — the 
slow accumulation of the long human experi- 
ment. These are the means by which it thinks 
and the ultimate premises of its thought. They 
are not in the field of controversy but prior to 
all controversy, the common ground from which 
all intelligible controversy starts. 

Over and above its own explicit values, there- 
fore, the literature of human experience and of 
thought about that experience has this su- 
preme value: it fills the terms of its discourse 
with their plenary meanings, and provides the 
mind with the ultimate premises of its thinking 
in the field of its chief responsibility. 

It is a lively point of hostility against the 
humanist that his literary tastes are narrow, and 
that he plays safe, so to speak, especially in his 
discipline, with the approved residuum of the 
past. He does; and he does so with precisely 
the motive that actuates the man of science 
in planning the scientific discipline. The fine 
clarity and mutual understanding and codper- 
ative structure of the scientific world of thought 
are due to the community of men of science, 
not only in the pooled accomplishments of 
science itself, but in the primitive conventions 
of their thinking — the gram, the meter, the 
atom, the second, and all the vocabulary of 
mathematics. If no such ultimate precision is 
conceivably attainable in the moral world, 
where the terms of thought characteristically 
signify the immaterial data of the human 
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consciousness, so much the more need, it 
seems to him, to implant common meanings in 
those ultimate premises. And this, not in the 
interest of a narrow conformity of judgment, 
but as the sine qua non of mutual understand- 
ing, the fullest and freest give and take of 
ideas, the comprehension of originality, codp- 
eration in the critical structure of thought, and 
the pursuit of common ends. 

To use the same outer symbols, but unwit- 
tingly to mean disparate things by them in the 
silence of the minds engaged, is the prolific 
source, not of frank misunderstandings but of 
misapprehensions in the guise of apprehensions. 
And when the humanist looks on the diverse 
disciplines which have superseded the human- 
istic, and which have left uncultivated just the 
area of men’s common responsibility, he sees 
there one source of the acknowledged moral 
confusion of the times — not in the conflict of 
ideas but in the unwitting incomprehensions 
behind the deceptive common symbols. 


ens thus stands for a dis- 
ciplined judgment at the center. It is compre- 
hensible, therefore, that the humanist should 
regard with dubious feelings those who purport 
to look at life or at literature with the sheer and 
shorn intellect of science — the sociologists and 
the philologists — and those who look at life 
or at literature with the pure spontaneities of 
animal consciousness — the romantics and the 
humanitarians. Each in his own way divides 
the spoils of humanism, and spoils them by 
division. Together they have stormed the 
humanist’s ancient citadel and slaughtered 
the garrison. 

The sociologist, taking his humanity collec- 
tively and statistically, sinks the individual to 
an indifferent unit in a total, shorn of just 
those personal differences which make of one 
unit a Shakespeare, of another a Darwin, of 
another a Scarface Al Capone — just the dif- 
ferences that make it humanity and not 
biology. The philologist, turning to literature, 
looks upon whatever appears in that guise, 
good or bad, as a botanist looks upon plants, 
things to be accounted for because they exist; 
he is interested in a piece of literature, not for 


what it says, but for the historic circumstances 
which preceded and environed its appearance. 
He is a historian, unconcerned with literature 
as literature. The romantic is all for the spon- 
taneities, the ebullitions of instinct, unmiti- 
gated self-expression divorced from the codper- 
ative play of the reason, and is therefore but 
half human, at best, in his representation of 
life. And the humanitarian — appealing figure, 
with his sympathy for the poor and the weak 
and the humble in their material wants — 
fails to discern that, preéminently in the 
democratic age of which he is the sponsor, the 
cause of the evils which he deplores is the ig- 
norance of minds undisciplined in the very 
field of judgment in which he had made all men 
responsible. 

It is natural that to each of these partialists 
of the mind the humanist should look too 
other-sided — that the men of science should 
find him too sentimental and the romantics 
should find him too intellectual; that the philol- 
ogists should find him too soft and the humani- 
tarians should find him too hard. And it is 
natural, too, that the popular caricature of the 
humanist should be of a self-centered aristo- 
crat, sitting aloof in his library, fiddling with 
elegancies while Rome burns. 

Of his overt offenses the worst is his in- 
difference to popular causes. He has, in fact, a 
tremendous cause of his own. In the champion- 
ship of it he has, in the last fifty years, fought, 
bled, and died, going down at last in such 
ignominious defeat that if his concern had been 
for some bodily deprivation, he would long 
since have won the sympathy and tears of the 
humanitarians themselves. But the deprivation 
about which he is agitated is a mental one. The 
toil of it can only be spent by each upon him- 
self. No one can learn or think or grow wise 
in another’s mind. His one possible altruism is 
in education. But education has been taken out 
of his hands, and there is nothing for him but 
to sit aloof and pursue the great cause in his 
own person. It is a merry comment upon his 
critics that they seem sometimes to count it 
against him that his rewards are great, that he 
enjoys his labors, takes pleasure in the libera- 
tion of his mind, and finds serenity and peace 
in the order and balance of his spirit. 


Next month, an article by Louis J. A. Mercier on a great American humanist, 
“WILLIAM C. BROWNELL AND OUR NEO-BARBARISM” 
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THE EDGE OF THE DESERT 


Moroccan Fringes 
by 
THOMAS HANDFORTH 


Wainy and with casual charm, Thomas Handforth casts further 
sidelights on the strange magic of Morocco. His afternoon promenade is the 
quintessence of tropical languor, while his waterfront scene shows the casual 
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THE WATER’S EDGE 


mingling of brown natives and swaggering visitors from foreign ports. As in 
the etchings which appeared in the January Forum, Mr. Handforth has captured 
the essential spirit of an old and drowsy land. 
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Should Radicalism 
Be SUPPRESSED? 


A DEBATE 


Il 
Woodeuts by Gan Kolski 


I— Democracy’s Safety V’atve 


by ARTHUR GARFIELD HAYS 


.“) oMEONE once said: “He that will not 
reason is a bigot; he that cannot reason is a 
fool; he that dares not reason is a slave.” I 
presume that my opponent will agree with this 
statement. I assume that the foundation of all 
reasoning is the right to express, without re- 
striction, any opinion, however violent, radi- 
cal, or blasphemous it may appear to be. That 
is the issue to be debated. It refers to the ex- 
pression of opinion. It has nothing to do with 
direct incitement to violence; it has nothing to 
do with libel or slander. 

It seems strange to me that in this day and 
age anyone anywhere in the United States 
could suggest that the expression of opinion 
should not be completely free. Yet the sugges- 
tion is not only made, but freedom of speech is 
actually denied, and men have been and are 
sent to jail to-day in all parts of the United 
States for no other crime than that of express- 
ing opinions with which the civil authorities 
disagree. 

When there is a strike in New Jersey, such as 
that at Passaic, union men are denied the right 
to meet and express their opinions. In the coal 
mining sections of Pennsylvania, the union 
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miners are practically prohibited from hold- 
ing meetings and discussing matters. Only 
recently, in Pittsburgh, Clarence Darrow and | 
defended John Brophy and Pat Twohey who 
were charged with rioting and inciting to riot 
because they attempted to hold a public meet- 
ing of which the police disapproved. The police 
broke up the meeting when Twohey denounced 
the attitude of the United States toward 
Nicaragua. In Boston they prevented meetings 
of the minority to discuss the Sacco-Vanzetti 
case. Down in Arkansas they recently arrested 
Charles Smith, an atheist, for combatting the 
anti-evolution law. These are merely illustra- 
tions. They indicate that you can talk about 
anything you please except those subjects that 
are closest to the hearts of the people — the 
very subjects which most warrant full and free 
discussion. 

Not only do the police break up public 
meetings in this fashion, but all over the United 
States cities have passed municipal ordinances 
forbidding citizens to convene without a permit 
from the mayor. The result of this is to make of 
the mayor a kind of public censor. Thus the 
right of free speech is lost, for the mayor’s 
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it is granted only to those whose views he 
either approves or deems harmless. 

In all parts of the country, and at all times, 
one is met by federal and state injunctions 
which forbid public meetings. Sometimes they 
go so far as to prevent miners’ relief commit- 
tees from distributing relief, from getting to- 
gether and raising funds, and, in one recent 
instance in Pennsylvania, from singing hymns 
outside of a church which was one hundred and 
fifty feet from a mine— apparently on the 
supposition that the hymns might incite the 
non-union miners. All over the United States 
laws are being passed, or regulations enforced, 
or false charges framed —to prevent men 
from doing what? Not from 


When either of these rights is denied, the 
minority which demands change can resort 
only to force — and force on one side begets 
force on the other. That is the reason why free- 
dom of speech has proved in the history of 

government to be safer than repression. 
Governor Smith, in pardoning James E, 
Larkin, who had been convicted of criminal 
anarchy, said: “Political progress results from 
the clash of conflicting opinions. The public 
assertion of an erroneous doctrine is perhaps 
the surest way to disclose the error and make 
it evident to the electorate; and it is a distinct 
disservice to the state to impose for the utter- 
ance of a misguided opinion such extreme 
punishment as may tend to 


directly inciting to violence, 
but from freely expressing 
their opinions. 

One may say, of course, 
that to voice certain opinions 
in time of stress might lead 
to violence. That is true. 
Mr. Justice Holmes of the 
United States Supreme 
Court has commented on the 
possibility. “Every idea,” he 
has said, “is an incitement. 
It offers itself for belief, and 
if believed, it is acted upon, 
unless some other belief out- 
weighs it or some failure of 
energy stifles the movement 
at its birth.” This I admit; 
but under our system of 
government — under any 


WV ar 1s a disease, and, | 
| like scarlet fever, it may be fol- | 
| lowed by serious complications | 
| more threatening to the well- | 
being of the nation than the hor- | 
rors of war itself. Thus those | 
frenzied years of radical-baiting | 
engendered by the war have left | 
many Americans with the un- 
comfortable suspicion that the 
land of the free is no longer as 
free as it once was. The annual | 
report of the American Civil | 
Liberties Union shows that “free | 
speech prosecutions and police | 
raids on meetings were more com- | 
mon in 1928 than in any year since 
the Palmer ‘Red raids.’” Is this a 
healthy condition in a democratic | 
nation? To aid public-spirited citi- 
zens to think back to first prin- | 
ciples on this highly important 
matter, THe Forum presents the 
accompanying debate between Mr. 
Arthur Garfield Hays and Mr. | 


deter in proper cases that 
full and free discussion of 
political issues which is 
fundamental to democracy.” 
I agree with that opinion. 

I also agree with Gov- 
ernor Smith in the reasons 
he gave for vetoing the Lusk 
Laws — laws whose passage 
I believe Mr. Stevenson 
favored. At that time Gov- 
ernor Smith said: “The test 
established by these laws is 
not what the teacher teaches, 
but what the teacher be- 
lieves, and the effect... 
would be to make the Com- 
missioner of Education the 
sole and arbitrary dictator of 
the personnel of the teaching 


democraticsystein of govern- 
ment —I hold that people 
should be punished for their acts, not for their 
opinions. Democracy has dangers. Freedom has 
dangers. Free speech has dangers. But history 
has shown that those dangers are not nearly 
so serious as the dangers of repression. 

I believe in the fundamentals of democracy. 
I believe that we can safely risk the expression 
of any kind of opinion by anybody. Demo- 
cratic institutions are safe as long as we retain 
two privileges: one is the right freely to per- 
suade others to any idea, no matter how wild or 
radical it may seem; and the second is the right 
of the people to vote. So long as these remain, 
there are peaceful methods under democratic 
government for working out all problems. 
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Archibald Ewing Stevenson. force in the state in its public 


schools.” The result of such 
legislation would be to keep certain teachers 
out of the schools, not because of what 
they teach, but because of their individual 
beliefs. In the end we would have a flock of 
regimented instructors, none of whom would 
dare to voice his own opinions. In Tennessee 
the state is afraid of the teaching of evolution, 
whether it happens to be true or not; in New 
York the state is afraid of certain economic 
doctrines and thinks it dangerous to employ 
men and women who happen to subscribe to 
those doctrines. 
A parallel case was the attempt to expel from 
the New York Legislature five properly elected 
Socialist members. As Socialists these members 
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held opinions of which the majority did not ap- 
prove, and a small group of people thought this 
was warrant enough for upsetting the principles 
of representative government, and especially 
that cardinal principle which defines taxation 
without representation as tyranny. On that 
occasion Governor Smith said: “Our faith in 
American democracy is confirmed not only by 
its results, but by its methods and organs of 
free speech. They are the safeguards against 
revolution; to discard the methods of repre- 
sentative government leads to the misdeeds of 
the very extremes we denounce, and serves to 
increase the number of enemies of orderly free 
government.” 

Freedom of speech and 
freedom of opinion go 
back to Magna Charta. 

These rights were reaf- 

firmed in the British Set- 

tlement Acts of 1688. 

They have become a part 

of the American tradition; 

guarantees of them were 

written into the Constitu- 

tion of the United States, 

as well as into the con- 

stitution of practically 

every state in the Union. 

These rights have been 

upheld by all the great 

men who have had a share 

in shaping the institu- 

tions of this country, and 

it seems a great pity that Mr. Stevenson could 
not have debated the issue with them rather 
than with me. 

In the Act of Virginia, establishing religious 
freedom, Mr. Stevenson will find these words: 
“To suffer the civil magistrate to intrude his 
powers into the field of opinion, and to re- 
strain the profession or propagation of prin- 
ciples on supposition of their ill tendency is a 
dangerous fallacy which at once destroys all 
liberty.” Thomas Jefferson said: “If there be 
any among us who would wish to dissolve this 
Union or to change its republican form, let 
them stand undisturbed as monuments of the 
safety with which error of opinion may be 
tolerated where. reason is left free to combat 
it.” Daniel Webster, speaking of freedom of 
speech, said: “It is not to be drawn into con- 
troversy. It is as undoubted as the right of 


breathing the air and walking on the earth; 
belonging to private life as a right, it belongs 
to public life as a duty. This high constitutional 
privilege I shall defend and exercise in all 
places, in time of war, in time of peace, at all 
times.” 

Now I assume that Mr. Stevenson, who un- 
dertakes to restrict the freedom of speech, will 
agree that if Daniel Webster would exercise 
that right, so may anybody else — no matter 
how pitiful or how wild his opinions may seem 
to be. In fact, free expression of opinion assumes 
that other people have as much right to utter 
their foolish opinions as Mr. Stevenson has to 

utter his wise ones. 

Other examples of his. 
toric and of democratic 
views on this question 
may be cited. William 
Ellery Channing has said: 
“Ifmenabandon the right 
of free discussion, if, 
awed by threats, they sup- 
press their convictions, 
if rulers succeed in silenc- 
ing every voice but that 
which approves them, 
if nothing reaches the 
people but what would 
lend support to men in 
power — farewell to liber- 
ty. The form of a free gov- 
ernment may remain, 
but the life, the soul, 

the substance is fled.” 

Theodore Parker, talking of the Mexican 
War, said: “ Your President tells us it is treason 
to talk so. Treason, is it? Treason to discuss a 
war which the government made and which the 
people are made to pay for? Why, if the people 
cannot discuss the war they have got to fight, 
who under heaven can? Whose business is it 
if it is not yours and mine?” 

Wendell Phillips said, “If there is anything 
in the universe that can’t stand discussion, let 
it crack.” And Abraham Lincoln said, “The 
man who will not investigate both sides of a 
question is dishonest” — and I assume he 
meant any question, whether of economics, 
religion, morals, law, politics, or anything else, 
and no matter how radical or blasphemous the 
opinion, or how much one may disapprove of 
the opposing point of view. Woodrow Wilson, 
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holding the same conviction, said: “If there is 
one thing we love more than another in the 
United States, it is that every man should have 
the privilege, unmolested and uncriticized, to 
utter the real convictions of his mind. Differ- 
ence of opinion is a sort of mandate of con- 
science.” 

Now, assuming that these statements repre- 
sent the principles upon which this government 
was founded and under which it is supposed 
to be conducted; assuming that they are 
the vital principles of American democracy: I 
do not suppose that Mr. Stevenson, who is an 
able and intelligent lawyer, will disagree with 
them. He may, however, take this position: 
that while we are guaranteed the right to ex- 
press our views freely, yet, under the Constitu- 
tion, we are responsible for the abuse of that 
- right. This brings us again to the question of 
whether an expression of opinion should be 

ded as an incitement to violence, or 
whether one should be held responsible merely 
for overt acts. 

Mr. Justice Holmes, whom I again quote, 
believes that “we should be eternally vigilant 
against the attempts to check the expression of 
opinions that we loathe and believe to be 
fraught with death, unless they so imminently 
threaten immediate interference with the law- 


ful and pressing purposes of the law that an 
immediate check is required to save the 
country.” I think that no situation has ever 
arisen, in the United States at any rate, where 
an immediate check of this nature has been 
required. Nothing short of that, according to 
Justice Holmes, whose philosophy I adopt, can 
possibly warrant restriction of any kind. 

“When,” as Justice Holmes has said, “men 
have realized that time has upset many fight- 
ing faiths, they have come to believe, even more 
than they believe the foundations of their own 
conduct, that the ultimate good desired is better 
reached by free trade in ideas, that the best 
test of truth is the power of a thought to get 
itself accepted in the competition of the mar- 
ket, and that the truth is the only ground upon 
which their wishes safely can be carried out. 
That, at any rate, is a theory of our Constitu- 
tion. It is an experiment, as all life is an 
experiment.” 

If we intend to make this experiment, if we 
are willing to take the chances of a democracy, 
if we really believe in freedom, and not merely 
do lip service to it— then we should permit 
the expression of any opinion, no matter what 
we ourselves may think of that opinion, and, I 
repeat, no matter how radical or how blasphe- 
mous it may seem to us. 


Ii=— The Limits of Liberty 


by ARCHIBALD E. STEVENSON 


A. THE BEGINNING of this discussion it 
is necessary to distinguish sharply between 
unlimited freedom and civil liberty. If any one 
person were to enjoy complete freedom of 
action, the rights of all others would be sub- 
ject to his caprice. Governments are instituted 
to compromise the clashing interests and de- 
sires of individuals, so that each member of 
society may enjoy an equal share of freedom. 
To achieve this result, each individual must 
surrender a considerable portion of his personal 
liberty in exchange for the government’s pro- 
tection of that freedom which remains to him. 
This residuum of his freedom is his civil liberty 
—his right to do, say, or be anything his 
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temperament suggests, provided he does not 
interfere with the similar rights of his fellows. 

In every organized society, however, some 
people overstep the bounds of civil liberty. 
Governments are therefore vested with author-- 
ity to check such incursions upon the rights 
of others, and we have laws in many fields 
curtailing the freedom of individual conduct. 
The very existence of governments is evidence 
that these restraints are needed. 

I believe quite as firmly in the principle of 
free speech as does Mr. Hays. I have always 
exercised it in dealing with both liberals and 
radicals, and I shall continue to do so. But I 
also believe — and with equal sincerity — that 








society cannot exist without reasonable re- 
strictions upon freedom of expression. Experi- 
ence has shown that words — written or spoken 
— may injure one’s reputation or property, 
threaten his life or person, or otherwise inter- 
fere with his civil liberty. It follows from this 
that no one can enjoy his full civil liberty un- 
less others are restrained from uttering words 
which may work him injury. 

These conditions lie clearly and explicitly 
at the foundation of American law on this 
subject. Guarantees of the freedom of speech 
have been written into almost all the state 
constitutions, and that freedom is one of the 
main bulwarks of civil liberty. The usual 
phrasing is that found in the Constitution of 
the State of New York: 

Every citizen may freely speak, write, and publish 
his sentiments on all subjects, being responsible for 
the abuse of that right. 

That sentence covers both sides of the ques- 
tion. Every citizen is guaranteed in his right to 
say what he pleases, but other citizens are also 
guaranteed protection against any injury that 
might result to them from an abuse of this 
right. 

The Federal Constitution mentions freedom 
of speech only once, in the First Amendment, 
which says: 

Congress shall make no law respecting an estab- 
lishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof; or abridging the freedom of speech or of the 
press; or the right of the people peaceably to assemble 
and to petition the Government for a ‘redress of 
grievances. 

This is a prohibition upon Congress, and upon 
Congress alone; it is not a guarantee to indi- 
vidual citizens. It was adopted because it was 
feared that the new Federal Government 
created by the Constitution might usurp the 
powers of the states and limit the freedom of 
their citizens. The states intended to retain 
exclusive control over freedom of speech, and 
their power in that direction is still unlimited, 
except in times of war. 

The state constitutions do not attempt to de- 
fine abuses of the freedom of speech. That task 
is left to the legislatures, and since these bodies 
are made up of the elected representatives of 
the people, there could be no method more 
democratic in its operation for defining such 
abuses. Roughly, the legislatures recognize 
three categories of these abuses: those which 
threaten the stability and peace of government, 


those which injure the reputations or property 
of individuals, and those which offend common 
decency. 

In the first group are those statutes which 
define criminal anarchy or criminal syndical- 
ism. The New York statute reads in part as 
follows: 

Criminal anarchy is the doctrine that organized 
government should be overthrown by force or vio- 
lence, or by assassination of the executive head or of 
any of the executive officials of the Government, or 
by any unlawful means. The advocacy of such a doc- 
trine, either by word of mouth or writing, is a felony. 

In many states the crime is known as criminal 
syndicalism and is enlarged to include the 
advocacy of the commission of crime. These 
acts do not restrict any rightful expression of 
opinion, but they do provide punishment for 
those who, by words, would induce others to 
commit crimes. 

Some liberals assert that statutes in this 
category are designed to maintain a status quo 
in government. On the contrary, however, they 
do not check or retard changing concepts of 
government; they simply guarantee that such 
changes shall await the assent of a majority of 
the people before they are put into effect. The 
structure of American government — both 
state and national — is sufficiently elastic to 
permit constitutional changes when the people 
actually demand them, and these state statutes 
protect popular government against premedi- 
tated attacks by an organized and militant 
minority. They are an aid to orderly progress, 
and few citizens of the United States have ever 
fallen foul of them. Most of those prosecuted 
under them have been aliens or of alien origin 
— people who have not appreciated the true 
meaning of civil liberty, and whose egotism 
has led them to think they could impose their 
will upon American citizens by force. 

Mr. Hays cites a case of this type when he 
mentions James Larkin. A similar case was that 
of Benjamin Gitlow, who was convicted on 
precisely the same grounds as Mr. Larkin, and 
it may help clear up this point to give a brief 
summary of the facts in the case. In the late 
winter and spring of 1919, a large group in the 
Socialist Party of America, wishing to emulate 
the tactics of the Russian Communists and 
bring about an immediate revolt against the 
Government of the United States, created 
what they called the “Left Wing Section of 
the Socialist Party.” After several conferences 
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they chose a national council, of which Mr. 
Gitlow was a member. This council drafted a 
manifesto setting forth the revolutionary pur- 
poses and methods of the Left Wing and ap- 
pealing for recruits. The manifesto was adopted 
by the council on June 26, 1919, and on July § 
was published in the Revolutionary Age — the 
organ of the Left Wing. Mr. Gitlow was the 
business manager of the paper, and the article 
which he published and circulated held that the 
United States Government was oppressive, 
that the political reforms urged by the Socialist 
Party were inadequate, and that the govern- 
ment ought to be destroyed by a mass strike of 
the proletariat. The method suggested was 
that of the One Big Union in Winnipeg in 1919, 
which seized the municipal government and 
drove out the public officials who had been 
elected by the people. 
Mr.Gitlow wasconvict- 
ed on the strength of this 
article, for although Mr. 
Hays would describe it 
as only an expression of 
opinion, it was a positive 
incitement to revolution. 
Does Mr. Hays mean to 
say that a publicly expres- 
sed opinion of this kind 
should go unpunished? 
He draws a subtle dis- 
tinction between mere 
opinions and overt acts. 
But what could be more 
of an overt act in the furtherance of crime than 
inducing someone to commit it? It is the first 
step in crime. And if an expression of opinion 
is employed in such a way as to incite crime; if 
its purpose and intent is to bring about a 
criminal course of action: then the written or 
spoken words are themselves an overt act, and 
one which rightly brings upon an offender the 
penalties of the law. The Gitlow case was re- 
viewed by the Appellate D'vision of the New 
York Supreme Court, by the Court of Appeals, 
and finally by the Supreme Court of the United 
States. All of these courts not only confirmed 
the state’s right to enact the statute against 
criminal anarchy, but upheld the conviction. 
The second category of statutes defining 
abuses of free speech includes those which 
punish libels and slanders. Although they 
impose rigid restrictions upon the expression of 
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opinion, these laws, curiously enough, are 
rarely criticized by those who call themselves 
liberals or radicals. Many who are loudest in 
opposing such restrictions are perfectly willing 
to avail themselves of these laws when their 
own reputation is injured by the unrestricted 
speech of others. 

Finally there is a group of miscellaneous 
statutes designed to punish the use of blasphe- 
mous and indecent language in public places 
and the publication of pornographic literature. 
These laws, which were intended to protect 
public morals and decency, are vociferously 
opposed by those who assert that great moral 
lessons are best taught in licentious settings, 
and who find such missionary work profitable. 
These statutes have been on the books a long 
time and have not been repealed. In each in- 

stance they have stood 
the test of searching 
criticism in the courts. 
These facts lead me to 
believe that they express 
the views of the vast 
majority of our citizens, 
and therefore should be 
vigorously enforced. 

The great principle 
established by all this 
legislation is that the per- 
son who speaks or writes 
is not the only one to 
be considered. His liberty 
ends at the point where 

the exercise of it begins to endanger the liberty 
of others, and at that point it becomes an abuse 
of liberty — an abuse which not only is vot pro- 
tected by constitutional guarantee, but on the 
contrary is properly restrained by statute. The 
question involved in all cases of this kind is one 
of fact, and under our legal system facts are de- 
termined by juries through a well recognized 
procedure. Whether or not an expression of 
opinion falls within the prohibitions of the law 
depends entirely upon its object and probable ef- 
fect, not upon the form in which it is presented. 

Mr. Hays describes vividly the brutality of 
the police in breaking up meetings, suppressing 
freedom of speech, and curtailing the liberty of 
the people during industrial disputes. What he 
does not describe are the maimed and muti- 
lated strike breakers, wrecked machinery, in- 
cendiary fires, and other acts of violence which 
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give rise to the excesses he condemns. Men do 
not always act wisely in moments of excitement. 

Our courts, however, are designed to ad- 
minister justice. Naturally enough, they some- 
times fail to do this and appeals may be taken 
to a higher court. I know of no instance in the 
United States where a high court has sustained 
a conviction for the mere expression of opinion. 
In each case the verdict has been based upon 
the use of words in counseling the commission 
of a crime. 

With this meager outline of the American 
law on this subject and the philosophy back of 
it, let me turn briefly to the consideration of 
some of.Mr. Hays’ remarks. He refers to the 
ouster of five Socialist Assemblymen from the 
New York Legislature. This reference isentirely 
irrelevant, because the question of free speech 
was in no way involved in that proceeding. 
He condemns also the so-called Lusk Laws, 
which required all public school teachers to be 
of good moral character and loyal to the con- 
stitution and laws of the state. The issue here 
was not one of freedom of speech but of so-called 
academic freedom. It is frequently asserted, 
for example, that a teacher has the right to 
draw pay while refusing to teach something he 
is required to teach, or conversely, for teaching 
something he is forbidden to teach. This was 
the inherent question in the Scopes case, which 
Mr. Hays refers to. I do not pretend to defend 
Tennessee’s anti-evolution law, because I 
think it exceedingly foolish and ridiculous; but, 
on the other hand, if any authority has the 
right to determine how public moneys are to be 
used in the public schools, it is undoubtedly 









the legislature which creates them and pro- 
vides for their support. Mr. Hays weakens his 
position materially when he drags in cases of 
this kind, because they can have no bearing 
upon the larger question of freespeech unless one 
assumes that a teacher possesses all the rights 
and that those who foot the bills have no 
rights at all. The mere statement of such an 
assumption is its own refutation. 

Mr. Hays quotes several distinguished 
persons as maintaining that the expression of 
opinion should be exercised freely. From this 
he attempts to deduce that there should be no 
responsibility attached to such expression. 
The simple truth, of course, is that every right 
carries with it a corresponding responsibility. 
You cannot have one without the other. Lin- 
coln said at his first inaugural: “You have no 
oath registered in heaven to destroy the 
Government, while I have the most solemn one 
to ‘preserve, protect, and defend it.’” Thus 
the officers of government have a definite duty 
to perform, and if the use of words — written 
or spoken— tends in any manner to threaten 
the stability of government, it becomes a crime 
and should be punished as such. 

Mr. Hays frequently quotes the opinions of 
Mr. Justice Holmes of the Supreme Court; but 
Mr. Holmes has been very explicit on this sub- 
ject. Referring to the constitutional provisions 
guaranteeing free speech, he has said: “The 
main purpose of such constitutional provisions 
is ‘to prevent all such previous restraints upon 
publications as had been practiced by other 
governments,’ and they do not prevent the 
subsequent punishment of such as may be 
deemed contrary to the public welfare.” 

If I think any act of this government is 
improper, invalid, or unlawful, I reserve to 
myself the right to express my opinions fully and 
completely on that act. In fact, it is the positive 
duty of every citizen to do this — forcefully 
and without fear. Even if I should believe, 
which I do not, that the soviet form of govern- 
ment is far better than that of the United 
States, I have, under our laws, a perfect right 
to say so publicly — provided I do not advocate 
a change by violent or unlawful means. If, how- 
ever, I violate any laws, overstep the bounda- 
ries of my civil liberty, or conduct myself in a 
manner, as Justice Holmes has said, “deemed 
contrary to public welfare,” then I shall expect 
to be punished for it. 
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[III— Rebuttat 


by ARTHUR GARFIELD HAYS 


M.. STEVENSON concluded by saying 
that the duty of a citizen is to express himself 
without fear and without reserve. He also in- 
sists that the citizen, although having the right 


to criticize the government, must be willing to ° 


risk the chance of trouble if, in his protests, he 


violates the law. The only difference between - 


us is that I fail to see how a man, under a free 
government, can violate the law merely by ex- 
pressing an opinion. 

Mr. Stevenson also said that one may 
publicly proclaim one’s preference for the soviet 
form of government. Thank heavens he admits 
that! He adds, however, that one can’t say how 
a change should be brought about. But why 
shouldn’t one say how a desired change should 
be effected? Surely Mr. Stevenson would not 
wish that particular opinion to run under- 
ground, to fester in darkness. Open argument 
would be much safer. If there is a group of our 
citizens itching for a revolution, I’d much 
rather have them talk about it than arm 
secretly. I should much prefer to have them 
adopt the theory of Abraham Lincoln, who said, 
in his second inaugural, that this country be- 
longs to the people who inhabit it, and that 
whoever grows weary of existing institutions 
may exercise his constitutional right to amend 
them, or his revolutionary right to overthrow 
them. 

To go back to the Lusk Laws —I do not 
object theoretically to any law which demands 
that a teacher have a good moral character 
and that she be loyal to our institutions. But 
who shall determine whether she has a good 
character or whether she is loyal? Is she loyal 
if she thinks elected Socialists should be per- 
mitted to remain in our legislatures? Or is she 
loyal if she believes they ought to be thrown 
out? I think those who favor the latter opinion 
are disloyal; Mr. Stevenson and others do not. 
Who, then, is right? In one case the determina- 
tion will rest with the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, in another with a court, in another with 
some board of a university. The objection to 
such laws is that someone will always claim the 
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right to determine whether you are within the 
law. 

Mr. Stevenson recited the case of Benjamin 
Gitlow. I should have allowed Mr. Gitlow to 
express his opinion, and I should have had no 
fear of any danger arising therefrom. If any 
small group tried to seize the government, as 
was done in Winnipeg, I suppose we have laws 
to deal with such a situation. As soon as the 
dissenters endangered the government by their 
acts, I should have enforced the law; I should 
not have enforced it merely because of an ex- 
pressed opinion. Apparently Justice Holmes 
agrees, for he said of the Gitlow document: 
“Whatever may be thought of the redundant 
discourse before us, it had no chance of starting 
a present conflagration.” When an opinion has 
no likelihood of starting a conflagration, there 
is obviously no reason for suppressing it. 

Besides the so-called criminal anarchy sta- 
tutes (ordinarily used to “get” people of 
radical views), Mr. Stevenson refers to laws 
relating to libel and to indecent and porno- 
graphic language. These have no more to do 
with the right of free speech than have those 
laws which make it a crime to obtain money by 
false pretenses — and this is and should be a 
crime, even if it is accomplished by words. It 
does not involve the expression of opinion. 
The suppressions upon which I base my argu- 
ment are not of this kind. 

Mr. Stevenson’s reference to the right of a 
legislature to pass anti-evolution laws shows he 
has not studied the question. The legislature 
undoubtedly has the right to determine what 
subjects should be taught; but having pre- 
scribed the subject, it may not provide that it 
be taught falsely. If the subject prescribed is 
astronomy, the legislature could not insist by 
law that children be taught that the sun moves 
around the earth; if physiology, that men and 
women have the same physical characteristics. 
Of course, the suppressive laws we find in the 
North, and the suppressive action — whether 
lawful or unlawful — of police officials, exhibit 
the same state of mind, the same fear, that is 
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shown in the South where they think religion is 
endangered by knowledge. The difference is 
that the North is afraid of things of this world, 
while the South is interested in salvation. 
Those who are afraid of free speech are the 
nervous, timorous souls who think it is dan- 
gerous for the state — in spite of the fact that 
history has shown that the state is safer when 
it doesn’t exhibit that particular kind of fear. 
To-day and in the past the government has, I 
think, been exhibiting such fear. It shows it- 
self whenever an issue excites people. It was 


A, FoR the réle of mules in international 
relations . . . yes, mules — why not? Is not 
history full of horses? From Attila’s steed, 
whose feet struck with barrenness every 
inch of land they trod, to Napoleon’s charger, 
whose trottings and gallopings sowed the seeds 
of the French Revolution in the battlefields of 
Europe, history records the feats of so many 
horses that it might have been written by a 
cavalry officer. Nor are donkeys altogether 
absent from its illustrious pages — be this said 
without the slightest attempt at concealing 
flippantly conceived allusions behind a hack- 
neyed metaphor. Statesmen, and even pseudo- 
statesmen, may read on without qualms. We 
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exhibited in all the instances I mentioned at 
the beginning of my argument — in Massachu- 
setts, in Pennsylvania, in West Virginia, in 
New Jersey, in Arkansas, in Tennessee. It is 
exhibited in the deportation and exclusion of 
men and women who might bring to America 
ideas that would somehow influence public 
opinion. And when officials come to feel that 
ideas are dangerous, and use their power to 
restrict free expression of opinion, whatever 
the subject, we shall no longer live under a 
free government. 





Our Muddling World 


Mutes and Frontiers 


are strictly limiting our remarks to donkeys 
as quadrupeds. 

As quadrupeds, donkeys have a definite place 
in history. It is a less exalted place. Nature has 
shaped the donkey for humbler though perhaps 
more persevering tasks than those performed 
by the aristocrat of the equine family. The 
elegant forms of the swift yet powerful animal 
which Buffon described as the noblest conquest 
of man (man, in his turn, I presume, being the 
noblest conquest of woman), clearly marks the 
horse for a position of leadership. In essentials, 
the form remains the same in the ass. Yet, the 
elegance is gone — the personality, the dash, 
the go — and in their stead is a resigned de- 
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termination to do something, without much 
certainty as to what. 

His qualities make the ass a faithful symbol 
of well-disciplined crowds. It is indeed remark- 
able — considering the pronounced tendency 
of peoples to symbolize themselves by means of 
animals — that no contented democracy, no 
well-pleased national herd thriving under a 
dictatorial shepherd, has ever thought of 
adopting this admirable quadruped for its 
’scutcheon and shield of arms. Everything 
would seem to recommend the ass for heraldic 
purposes, for its industry and patience make 
it an appropriate representation of economic 
activity; and its endurance, its addiction to 
gray and neutral coats, its trumpeting voice 
also fit it admirably for military symboliza- 
tion. Yet, for some obscure reason, perhaps to 
be found in its excessive utility, the ass has 
been neglected by kings at arms and its rdle in 
history has been limited to the more utilitarian 
purposes of transportation. 


B UT wHaT about the mule? As if na- 
ture had not done enough in the way of equines, 
man took a hand in the matter and created the 
mule. Nature avenged herself with particular 
gusto. A story is told of one of the greatest wits 
alive, who received a letter from an unknown 
lady explaining that since she was the most 
beautiful woman in the world and he the most 
intelligent man, they were in duty bound to 
procreate in pleasant codperation the most 
admirable and complete creature that would 
ever see the light. The wit answered that he 
could not face the risk of an offspring which 
might choose the beauty of its father and the 
intellect of its mother. Such is precisely the 
course nature took with the mule to avenge 
man’s interference with her handiwork. She 
bestowed on the mule the ugliness of the 
donkey enlarged to the size of the horse. And 
she further intimated her disapproval of the 
whole thing by denying the mule any powers 
of reproduction. The mule, therefore, is ugly, 
stubborn, and sterile. 

Such, perhaps, are the defects which con- 
quered for it a place in history. A few months 
ago, a Roman sepulchre was found in plowing a 
field in Spain. The owner of the field decided to 
bring the matter to the notice of the municipal 
authorities. But which authorities? It so hap- 
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pened that the field thus hallowed by antiquity 
lay in a border zone between two communes 
which had from time immemorial provided to 
the inhabitants of the whole district a handy 
subject for division and dispute. Had the 
sepulchre been found clearly within the juris- 
diction of either the one or the other commune, 
the authorities would have left the venerable 
relic to the tender cares of the unsoaped urchins 
of the locality. And what a ship, palace, engine, 
automobile, tramcar, or bathing pool they 
would have made of it before they discovered 
that it could be disintegrated into ammunition 
for open fights! However, since the ground was 
debatable, the fathers took up the matter with 
the utmost earnestness, as if the future of 
classical scholarship depended on the salvaging 
and safe-keeping of the precious relic by either 
one or the other of the two councils. Neither 
side would yield an inch. The situation looked 
singularly grave. 

Fortunately, a local Solomon turned up. 
He did not suggest splitting the sepulchre in 
two. That would have been a rather slavish 
imitation of the most famous trial in history — 
before Dayton. He came forward with a truly 
original proposal. Let each municipality pro- 
vide a mule; let both beasts be tied to the 
sepulchre with their heads in opposite direc- 
tions; and let the sepulchre go with the mule 
that would win the heavy thing to its own side. 
The advice caught the imagination of both 
sides; each went in search of its finest animal. 

On the appointed day, each animal, in charge 
of a familiar and trusted leader whose voice — 
and whip — it knew well, was chained to the 
sepulchre, its eyes resolutely set toward the 
steeple of the fatherland, its nose, therefore, no 
less resolutely set toward the stable in which 
the fragrant native barley was waiting. Then, 
in the midst of tense expectation, the umpire 
clapped his hands, the leaders shouted and 
whipped, the crowds on each side vociferated 
patriotic encouragement to their own animal, 
the mules strained every muscle, striking 
sparks from the earth with their hard-working 
feet, until one of the animals fell and the other 
one dragged sepulchre, adversary, and all to its 
side of the border line. The countrymen of the 
victorious animal, drunk with elation and pride, 
led it to the stable in triumph; the countrymen 
of the losing mule helped it to its feet again 


and, downcast, went away in sullen silence; 





and everybody forgot all about the sepulchre. 

This incident took place in Sos, the birth- 
place of one of the founders of Europe and 
America — Ferdinand the Catholic. In thus 
choosing so significant a place for so symbolical 
an event, the secret genius who presides over 
our history even to its minutest details, bids us 
pause and meditate on its import. What is in a 
frontier? Had the sepulchre been found well 
within either territory, we would not have 
heard about it. And so with most territorial 
conflicts which history records. What makes 
frontier lands precious is that they lie in disput- 
able zones, and therefore provide apt circum- 
stances for quarreling. 


Tins YEARS ago I asked a diploma- 
tic representative of one of the smaller nations 
remaining outside the League, why such an 
anomalous situation was justified in his coun- 


“We have,” he answered, “a long-standing 
frontier dispute with X (a neighbor state), and 
we fear we should have to arbitrate if we joined 
the League.” 

“How big is the disputed zone in proportion 
to either country?” I asked. 

“Only a trifling percentage.” 

“How easy of access?” 

“Amost inaccessible.” 

“How developed?” 

“Still virgin land.” 

“How densely populated?” 

“A few stray Indians.” 

“Have you the capital, the men, the techni- 
cal skill to develop it?” 

“No. Nor have our adversaries either.” 

“Then why so much fuss about it?” 

My diplomat friend smiled in powerless 
silence. The disputed zone was in a frontier 
region. 

We are still in the thick of a controversy 
between Bolivia and Paraguay over a similar 
case. What is in a frontier? 

There was a time when a frontier was a 
serious thing. It was nothing less than the line 
which separated friends from strangers (that 
is, from enemies), which amounted to separat- 
ing life from death. A change in the frontier 
might mean that a wall became a gate, or a 
ditch a bridge. Frontiers were closely watched 
for their military value. Then, of course, in the 


period when nations were still in the making, a 
frontier was a line to be shoved forward under 
the growing impulse of the strong. Later on, 
nations settled down to exploit their acquired 
territories, and frontiers became economic bar- 
riers, defining the limits of the wealth-unit 
which every nation incarnated. Such is the 
double réle which frontiers still play in our 
day. They are lines of fortresses and lines of 
customs houses. 

But — such is the law of man’s life on earth 
—no sooner has a balance been established 
between requirements and arrangements, than 
life, in its ever-creating evolution, upsets it by 
raising new requirements which make the old 
arrangements obsolete. Frequent as such crises 
are likely to be, men do not seem to adapt 
themselves to new circumstances as rapidly as 
might be anticipated. Not unusually, the old 
forms overlive their utility and linger on amid 
the new substances, like those old people whose 
prolonged decrepitude is a burden to younger 
generations in whose midst they remain, use- 
less yet respected. Everyone will recall how 
slow and difficult it was for the motor car to 
shake off the shape inherited from the horse- 
drawn vehicle. Architecture, stone, steel, and 
concrete have not yet succeeded in emancipat- 
ing themselves from the shapes which Greek 
builders copied from the timber artisan. The 
present lingering faith in navies is another 
example of obsolescent life which holds the 
fortress with true naval gallantry; but that 
is another story, and we had better come back 
to our frontiers. 

Here they are, rigid like walls to block the 
passage of individuals’ goods and thoughts, as 
in the days of old — the days of old when the 
smith hammered out his home-made iron with 
his home-made tools, making plows for the 
home-made boys. House and market, capital 
and labor were all familiar. And, just as in those 
good old days, the frontier protects — what? 
The energy of the new smith comes from 
foreign coal, unless it passes over the frontier 
in the mysterious vibrations of copper wires 
in the form of electricity made by a waterfall. 
And whose is the water that falls? Where born? 
To which king loyal? The smith’s capital is 
God-knows-what — probably American. His 
raw materials come from half a dozen nations. 
His markets are at the other end of the world. 
Every one of the manufactured products he 
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needs may, and probably does, cross one or 
more frontiers before it comes to him. His own 
product itself will cross many a frontier before 
it reaches its consumer. But frontiers remain, 
half-obsolete fossils from a past which refuses 
to die. 

The frontiers between Illinois and the other 
states bordering on the Great Lakes are all 
neatly marked on the map — abstract, absurd 
frontiers, made by and for puerile men who 
like to play with colored drawings. But Chicago 
tries to divert too much water from Lake 
Michigan in order to cleanse its body, and soon 
discovers that there is no such thing as Lake 
Michigan, no such thing as the State of Illi- 
nois, but that there is simply an organic whole 
composed of many states, all linked together 
and made one by the waters of all their lakes, 
so that a pull at Lake Michigan in Illinois is 
felt in Lake Erie and in up-state New York, 
just as a chill in one’s feet is felt in one’s 
stomach. 

The frontier between France and Germany is 
a nuisance to both countries. The French own 
the iron, the famous “Minette” of Lorraine; 
the Germans have the coal; and the problem is 
how to bring about the marriage of Mademoi- 
selle Minette with Herr Kohle when they hold 
to a different national creed. The frontier be- 
tween Poland and Germany in upper Silesia is 
a jig saw puzzle. The League worked at it for a 
year and was successful enough to displease 
both sides equally — which is one of the safest 
tests to go by in bitter international conflicts. 
Whichever line was tried was found to leave 
people on the wrong side of their allegiance — 
Poles in Germany, Germans in Poland. Again, 
in Roumania, there are pools of Germans and 
of Hungarians hemmed in by Roumanian soil, 
and no ingenious map-juggler, no American 
gerrymanderer, could try to apportion them 
without risk of lunacy. Why, then, in the 
world’s growing inextricability, do we insist on 
rigid frontiers? What is in a frontier? 


A, THE vices of the soul poison the 
blood and show on the face, so the face of the 
world is scarred with frontiers because its soul 
isill. Frontiers are the marks of our insolidarity. 
I do not know whether there is such a word, 
but since the thing exists, the word had better 
be commandeered. As a land bereft of water by 
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a cruel, hot sun parches and cracks, so the 
world, bereft of its solidarity, cracks and shows 
lines of cleavage which we call frontiers. An 
economic necessity in order to maintain the 
nation’s military independence, they are a 
military necessity in order to maintain the 
nation’s economic autonomy. Thus the soldier 
works for the custom’s official and the custom’s 
official for the soldier, and neither knows for 
whom they both work. 

But the pressure which frontiers have to 
withstand contains two elements, one of life 
and one of death — one which justifies their 
existence and one which will gradually rub 
them off our maps. There is, first, the pressure 
of the other nations seeking to conquer our 
nation’s wealth and to take advantage of the 
weak points in her economic armor. It may 
take the form of free trade or the form of pro- 
tection. Pressure it is as long as it is rivalry. 
Then there is the pressure of the inherent 
solidarity of the world, the fact that commer- 
cial, industrial, and personal relations are 
weaving a cloth of interests into which the 
threads of capital, labor, materials, trans- 
portation, markets, and leisure-enjoymentinter- 
weave so closely that the old national patterns 
tend. to be obliterated. Here, thanks mostly to 
the robust optimism which animates the indus- 
trial leaders of the United States, a saner view 
of economic life is being developed — one which 
sees poverty as infectious, and the prosperity of 
the whole as indispensable for the prosperity of 
any of its parts. 

The wave of world-solidarity, then, is be- 
ginning to batter against the frontier walls. 
When their economic utility is gone, should we 
allow them to linger on in their present rigid 
state? Can we not look forward to a more 
fluid understanding of the idea of a frontier 
which would safeguard the cultural and spirit- 
ual unity of the nation without necessarily 
locking up the spirit in a rigid circle of material 
interests? 

The perspective open to world evolution, by 
a gradual rise of mankind from its present 
stage of economic and military barbarism, is 
almost unlimited. And we can thus dream of 
the day when the memory of two peoples 
obstinately fighting for a frontier will seem to 
us like the tragi-comic sight of two stubborn 
and sterile mules pulling to and fro at an empty 
sepulchre. 
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The RETIREMENT 


of Captain Miller 





i 

"Tas 1s the story of a crazy man and a 
ship; and of the two, the ship is more to be 
pitied. You’ve seen decent, contented old cou- 
ples living their placid wedded lives in a way 
to mock our modern divorce mills — until the 
husband clears on his last voyage. And after- 
wards the old wife sits there in her armchair 
all day long in a helpless sort of way — waiting. 
That’s what the Sonora is doing, over in the 
Erie Basin, tied up with the rest of those pitiful 
old things that were ships — waiting. 

For Captain Armistead Miller was master 
of the Sonora, and a decent old couple they 
were. She served him well — the word “obey” 
stood foremost in their marriage contract — 
and he loved her well, though he did not admit 
it in public and was wont to refer to her as an 
old bumboat. 

“T’d jest as soon they give me a honey barge 
to sail in,” he would grumble, but if anyone 
else had compared his ship with a garbage 
scow, he would have thrown forty fits. And he 
fooled no one; he might as well have spoken his 
actual thoughts and said, “My ship is bigger 
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than the Leviathan, faster than the Aquitania, 
better than both of them, and more permanent 
than the ferryboat on the Styx.” 

The Sonora might not have justified such a 
comparison, but she was all ship from house- 
flag to keelson, from cutwater to propeller 
struts, from fuel tanks to thrust bearings. She 
made her runs on time; they called her “Old 
Faithful” both in New York and in Havana. 
They never found a cargo too big for her. And 
those who wintered in Havana always called 
the ticket offices and asked about passage on 
that boat with the name like a loudspeaker. 

People also liked Captain Armistead Miller, 
though alongside the master of the Leviathan 
he would doubtless have cut a sorry figure, 
standing there in his faded, misshapen uniform 
with its greenish gold braid and atrocious cap. 

“Looks like a moth-eaten old grizzly, doesn’t 
he?” remarked a passenger one day, observing 
the captain on the bridge wing. 
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“Oh, but he’s a darling, Daddy,” said his 
daughter. “He took me up on the bridge this 
morning and showed me all the fascinating 
things that make the ship go. He chews his 
funny old gray mustache and his eyes, so bright 
and squinty, just bore into you. He saw a ship 
this morning fifteen minutes before I could 
even pick it out through a big telescope.” The 
girls all adored the Sonora’s skipper. 

“Oh, he’ll get us to Havana safe and sound 
all right,” said her father. 

“Of course he will, Daddy. If you’d talked 
with him as I did, you’d feel that his ship is a 
part of him. That nice young Third Officer 
told me that the Old Man — that’s what they 


call the captain of a ship, Daddy — that the 
Old Man knows in a minute when the littlest 
thing goes wrong, even at night when he’s 
asleep. The Third Officer says that he sleeps 
with one eye open, like a dog.” 

“An old sea dog, I’d say,” said her parent. 
“I wonder how long he’s been going to sea?” 

“He’s sixty-nine years old, Daddy,” the 
girl went on, “and he was supposed to be 
retired at sixty-four. The Third Officer says 
he thinks no one has the heart to make him 
retire, because he wouldn’t know what to do 
with himself without a ship. He says everyone 
aboard the Sonora would do anything in the 
world for him.” 

True, no one had the heart to retire the 
Old Man. It was pitiful enough to see how he 
took the occasional vacations which were 
forced upon him by threats of the very retire- 
ment he dreaded. During these periods of well- 
earned rest, Captain Miller haunted the com- 
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pany’s East River docks and blocked traffic 
in South Street. Once he engaged passage, in- 
cognito, and went to Havana on his own ship; 
but they put a stop to that. His presence on 
the bridge twenty hours out of every twenty- 
four was too irksome to the Sonora’s substitute 
skipper. 

So the question of the Old Man’s retirement 
was discreetly pigeonholed until the day when 
a new General Manager came to sit in the front 
office on South Street. Pince-nez and impor- 


tance bore heavily upon his intrusive nose. 
He saw the Old Man on the dock one day, 
did some poking into files, and summoned 
him in. Looking at the slouching figure before 
him, with its baggy knees, frayed insignia, 
and wrinkled coat, his lip curled a little. And 
Mike Grady, the dock foreman, who was wait- 
ing in the anteroom just outside, repeated the 
conversation, with descriptive trimmings, to 
the boss stevedore as soon as he could hasten 
back to the pier. 

“Kindly remove y’r cap in this office, 
Cap’n,’ says the snake, as polite as you please, 
but ver-ry nasty. The Old Man takes it off 
an’ I guess he was thinkin’ plenty. The new 
G. M. sits there with his dam’ little nose-pinch- 
ers, like he was thinkin’ up the meanest way to 
begin, an’ he says, ‘What is y’r age, Cap’n?’” 
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I s’pose the Old Man’s knees was tremblin’ 
a little at that, but you’d never ha’ known it, 
with his voice as smooth as them thievin’ 
stevedores 0’ yours — ” 

“As the gang o’ sneaks on y’r stinkin’ dock, 
y mean, Mike!” said the boss stevedore, 
indignantly. 

“Shut up — well, the Old Man gave his age 
and Nose-pinchers says, ‘H-m-m!’ — like he 
was really surprised — an’ then he says, ‘You 
realize, o’ course, that you are past our retire- 
ment age?’ — ‘I’m as hearty as I ever was, 
sir,’ the Old Man tells him. ‘You won’t find 
no sick days on my record. Good for a long 
time yet, I am, sir.’ He’s right, too, John, but 
that didn’t cut no ice with the new G. M.” 

“Let him out, did he, Mike?” 

“That he did, the weasel.” 

“God pity the poor old guy. Some snappy 
lad with a crease in his pants’ll get the Sonora, 
an’ when he ought to be navigatin’ the old 
hooker, he’ll be mixin’ socially with the passen- 
gers an’ awskin’ some bleatin’ female for an- 
other dawnce. An’ the old Cap’ll be ashore just 
eatin’ his heart out a-thinkin’ o’ takin’ her 
through one o’ them West Indian hurrycanes 
with the wind a-roarin’ an’ the rain tryin’ to 
beat his eyes out.” 


sense ARMISTEAD Miter said noth- 
ing about this interview and his approaching 
retirement. He had one voyage left to him, 
and while the Sonora loaded, he preserved a 
refractory brick exterior that never cracked. 
His voice thundered as usual about the ship, 
but he looked like an animal that does not 
understand. Sailing day was the hardest. The 
familiar sights and sounds tortured the Old 
Man that morning. The Blue Peter, banner of 
a ship’s departure, flopped dismally at the 
halyards as if it hated to announce the last 
voyage of Captain Miller. The clanking shut 
of the hatch covers might have been the closing 
of a finished book, and the clattering drays 
on the dock seemed to be jeering. 
“You’re done!” they mocked. “You’re 
through! Get out — you’re old!” 
“Old! Old! Old!” echoed the squawking 
taxis. 
Sailing day. It meant bustling porters and 
scurrying stewards, flowers and telegrams. 
There would always be crowds, handkerchiefs, 
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tears, pretty girls. Next voyage would be the 
same, and the next — for everyone but the 
Old Man. He wondered, a little desperately, 
where he would be. He seized the whistle cord 
and gave her a long, trembling blast. A snarling 
tug-pack, like dogs at a bear’s flank, worried 
the Sonora out into the river. She roared three 
times at them; then they loosed their grip 
and slunk away. Captain Armistead Miller’s 
last voyage had begun. 

It was an ordinary, dull southward run— 
white, monotonous New Jersey sand in the 
afternoon sunlight; a hideous little red light- 
ship in the eternal bleakness of morning off 
Hatteras; the lights on the Florida keys wink- 
ing insolently at the Sonora, each one a little 
bolder. Hillsboro, one quick wink; Fowey 
Rocks, two quick winks; Carysfort Reef, 
three; Molasses Reef, four; Sombrero Key, 
five. As if to say, “Ha! ha! You'll be a widow 
soon, old lady!” 

Familiar sights, and each like a knife turned 
in the Old Man’s breast. He craved no words 
of sympathy in his misery. He could not have 
had them if he wished. The skipper of a ship 
is a man who walks by himself. He could only 
feel the hearts of his crew going clumsily out 
to him, and if it hurt him the more, he would 
not have had it otherwise. He had only to give 
an order and its whiplash execution spoke bet- 
ter than fine phrases. 

He saw a new alertness in his watch officers 
as they took the bridge. Did the Sonora yaw 
a little in a tide rip, he saw grave annoyance 
in his quartermasters’ faces as the compass 
swung a hair off the course. Down below, when 
the bridge called for more revolutions, the 
Chief Engineer forgot to say hard things about 
the Old Man; the turbines purred like great, 
contented cats and the boilers steamed slick 
as the oil they burned. The stewards fell over 
each other to serve the skipper and the cabin 
boy achieved things in those quarters marked 
“Captain” that astonished his own slipshod 
soul as he regarded his handiwork. Though he 
who spoke it would have been silenced by jeers, 
the thought was everywhere, from forecastle to 
glory hole, by way of the officers’ quarters, 
“This is the Old Man’s last voyage. Make it 
his best one.” 

It was on the second night of the Old Man’s 
last voyage that the Second Officer, yawning 
his way to the bridge at the eerie hour of four, 
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was met at the ladder head by the Third, 
whom he would presently relieve. 

“Come over here a moment, Mr. Stribling,” 
said the Third Officer, and led his senior to the 
far end of the bridge wing. “The Old Man’s 
been poking around up here on my watch,” 
he continued in low tones. “Acted kind of 
queerlike.” 

“What do you mean, queer?” asked the 
Second. 

“T didn’t get all of it, but he mumbled some- 
thing about eliminating latitude during your 
watch.” 

“ Eliminating latitude? Say, you must have 
been pretty sleepy this watch, Mr. Hender- 
son!” 

“No sir, I was wide awake and heard it 
plainly. I thought you’d like 
to know, in case —” 

“In case — you don’t think 
that — ?” 

“T don’t know, sir. The Old 
Man’s aged ten years since 
this trip started. Course is sou’ 
sou’ west, quarter west, sir.” 

“Very well, Mr. Henderson.” 

It was midmorning when 
Mr. Henderson saw the Second 
Officer again. “I’m all balled 
up on my morning position, 
sir,” he said, entering the Sec- 
ond’s stateroom. “— Unless 

the D. R. position is wrong.” 

“It is wrong,” said Stribling. “We eliminated 
some latitude last night.” 

“I see,” said the Third. “I was right then.” 

“You were,” said Stribling. “The Old Man 
came up about four-thirty, mumbling to him- 
self, just as you said. Pretty soon he told the 
quartermaster to give her a little starboard 
helm and let her go.” 

“You don’t mean we ran in circles?” 

“Just one, Mr. Henderson. After we’d cut a 
perfect circle about five miles in diameter, 
he put her back on the course again. He ex- 
plained the maneuver to me in the chart room. 
He was crazy as a loon and the wild look in his 
eye I’ll see to the last day I stand a watch. 
“We have gone an equal distance north and 
south, Mr. Stribling,’ he says. ‘The northing 
and the southing neutralize each other, so we 
have eliminated that much latitude. We'll 
get there much quicker, you see.’” 
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“What did you say to that?” asked the 
Third Officer. 

“TI could have laughed in his face, but I 
agreed with him, and his wild look went away 
suddenly and he looked surprised to find him- 
self on the bridge. ‘What was I saying, Mr. 
Stribling?’ he asked. I told him he had said to 
call him if the weather changed. He’s perfectly 
normal this morning.” 

“‘What’s to be done about it, sir?” Hender- 
son asked. 

There was no reply for a minute. The two 
men were both occupied with the same thought. 

“It’s our duty to report it to the Chief 
Officer,” said Stribling, slowly, “though it’s 
a shame.” 

“¢The letter of the law killeth, but the spirit 
keepeth alive,” quoted the 
Third. He was young, and 
duty was his ruler — but not 
yet his despot. 

“The Old Man will never 
finish his last voyage if we 
tell the Chief Officer,” said 
the Second. “He’ll radio New 
York and they'll authorize him 
to take command. We'll let 
things go as they are, and 
trust to luck.” 

The Sonora steamed serene- 
ly southward, chasing a silver 
moonpath at night and myri- 

ads of little, iridescent flying 
fish by day. Nearing Cuba, the Old Man always 
saw the blue dome of the Pan de Matanzas some 
two hours before it was humanly possible. 
“There it is, right off there,” the Old Man 
would say querulously, as the Fourth Officer 
scanned the horizon vainly. “There’s your 
landfall, Mister.”” And later, when the Pan was 
really there, a gossamer line in the midday haze, 
he would sing out triumphantly: “Something 
the matter with your eyes, Mister. It’s right 
where I told you.” 

But this time the Old Man let the Fourth 
make his own landfall, though this time there 
would have been no chuckle from the Fourth 
when the Old Man’s back was turned. There 
would have been none had the Old Man fol- 
lowed his usual procedure as the Sonora hove 
to under the scowling bastions of old Morro 
Castle and the swarthy pilot clambered puffing 
up the Jacob’s ladder. But to-day the skipper 
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did not hail him in what he considered the 
purest Castilian. 

“ Buenos dios, piloto,” he had always roared. 
“Vamoose in el chart room and have uno cupo 
de cawfee, si senor?” 

But this time there was no mention of coffee, 
no greeting in pseudo-Spanish. Captain Miller 
was gazing at a city of gleaming pearl, set in 
a turquoise sea, which is Havana. He might 
have been trying to fix it in his mind’s eye 
forever. 


Kit 


I, THE COOL of evening, with the rattling 
winches still and the last jabbering stevedore 
out of the holds, the Second and Third Officers 
of the Sonora sat high up on the boat deck in 
purloined steamer chairs. A rose-colored city 
lay before them in the afterglow—a city 
whose clatter had vanished with the sun. The 
occasional jangle of cathedral bells served to 
accentuate the stillness. The two men sat smok- 
ing silently, and there was nothing strained 
in their silence. It was like a conversation with- 
out words, and each understood the other. 

The dark came, and as if it gave him courage, 
the Third broke the silence. “He had another 
bad spell to-day, sir,” he said. 

It seemed as though the other would never 
reply. “On the bridge?” asked Stribling at 
last. 

“Yes. While we were docking her. You were 
back aft, standing by the lines. We had a line 
out forward and were about to spring her bow 
in. She was heading almost square into the 
dock. He ordered both engines full ahead and 
before I realized what was up, she had way 
enough on her to drive her bow through a yard 
of concrete.” 

“We never hit though, Mr. Henderson.” 

“It was uncanny, sir,” said Henderson. 
“All of a sudden the Old Man ordered both 
engines full astern, and I’ll swear we were 
no more than three inches from the dock when 
they took hold and we backed away. And I 
saw his eyes, this time.” 

There was another long silence, in which 
their pipes glowed red. 

“The Chief Officer was on the forecastle 
head,” continued the Third Officer. “He asked 
me about it afterwards and I said I misunder- 
stood an order.” 

Silence. 
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“We'll have to report it, Mr. Henderson, 
It’s the only way. We’ve got to think of three 
million dollars worth of ship and a million in 
cargo, not to mention the lives of our passen- 
gers when we go north.” 

Then Fate played her trump. There were 
voices on the dock and the two officers saw 
that it was the Old Man, returning from his 
customary evening trip to the movies. With 
him was a passenger, a “round tripper” stay- 
ing aboard the ship while she remained in 
Havana. They came through the gate and 
stopped on the dock. The Old Man’s voice was 
easily audible on the boat deck. He was indi- 
cating the Sonora’s ponderous black bulk with 
a sweep of his hand. 

“There she is,” they heard his voice quaver, 
“jest an old bumboat and needin’ an over- 
haulin’ bad. She’ll see the boneyard one o’ 
these days soon. I’d jest as soon they give me 
a honey barge to sail in, sir, that I would.” 

That was bluster. 

“She’s got nice lines, though,” the Old Man 
continued. “Look at her big, nice, curvin’ bow 
and the rake o’ them stacks.” He fumbled in 
his pocket and carefully brought out a two- 
pound gold watch on the end of what resem- 
bled a shot of anchor chain. He opened its 
back. “There’s a pictur’ of her,” they heard 
him say. “Ain’t got wife nor child, so I jest 
carry ber pictur’ in here. You can see her 
better this way — I took this off’n the end o’ 
the pier, one o’ my . . . my vacations, when 
she was in the stream. She ain’t so bad lookin’ 
in the pictur’ — jest look at that bone in her 
teeth. . . . Speed, sir? Why, she’ll lick the tar 
out o’ anythin’ in the West Indian trade. .. . 
Nope, never married — my ship’s took all the 
time I’ve had. . . . She ain’t so small, either 
— fourteen thousand displacement. Somethin’ 
wrong with the look o’ most every boat, sir, 
but not er. Most of ’em are too long or too 
short — look like they was about to buckle 
’midships, or the bow part comp’ny with the 
stern. Lot of ’em top-heavy, too, if you’ve 
noticed? . . . Easy handlin’? Like a motor 
boat — wouldn’t never use a tug to dock her 
if the comp’ny wan’t so fussy. She ain’t crank, 
neither — take f’r instance in one o’ these 
West Indian hurrycanes we get along in Sep- 
tember — the big waves don’t get no chance to 
pound her. She jest relaxes, like, an’ takes ’em 
as easy as can be.” That was pride. 
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“T’ve had her since they busted the cham- 
e bottle on her, you might say,” said the 
Old Man, “— leastways since her maiden trip. 
Her and I’ve got pretty well used to each other 
in all that time. . . . Yes sir, I’m sixty-nine. 
This is my last voyage. . . . They — they think 
I’m gettin’ old. I guess — they think — they’re 
afraid I might run her into somethin’. Her keel 
ain’t never felt the mud nor kissed coral yet — 
she ain’t never fouled a dock — but they want 
young blood these days, sir. I’m no hand to 
amuse lady passengers and my clo’es get pretty 
seagoin’ from gettin’ soaked on the bridge. I’ve 
always b’lieved in runnin’ a ship and not no 
yacht. But they’ve got so many gadgets on a 
ship’s bridge nowadays, she don’t hardly need 
a skipper at all. Iron Mikes to steer her auto- 
matic, radio bearings so you can throw your 
sextant overboard, closed in bridges with 
windshield wipers — my kind don’t fit on these 
new ships, sir. I don’t ask no more than to fin- 
ish up this last voyage and hand her over all 
shipshape to my successor. I — I’d kind o’ hate 
to have somethin’ happen before — before she 
ties up at her pier in the East River.” 

That was yearning. 

When the Old Man was gone, the Second 
and Third Officers sat quietly on the boat deck 
for a long time, and each was afraid to trust 
his voice. When the Second Officer spoke, it 
was as if the thing had all been decided. 

“If his brain gets off the course again, Mr. 
Henderson,” he said, “we'll do this: we won’t 
execute his orders at all, but we'll fool him 
into thinking so. We’ll just yank the engine 
telegraph levers over and back again to their 
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original signal. If I can swing the Chief En- 
gineer over to the plan, the engine room will 
ring up without touching the throttle. The 
Old Man will hear the bell jingle and think it’s 
all right. We’ll trust to luck he won’t realize 
what the ship is doing.” 

“What about the Chief Officer and the 
Fourth?” asked the Third Officer. 

“The Chief stands no watch; there’ll be an 
even chance he won’t get wise. You tell the 
Fourth about it. And if the Old Man gives a 
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helm order, we'll tell the quartermaster not to 
obey it. I’m off to see the Chief Engineer.” 

The Chief frowned over Stribling’s pro- 
posal. “Look here, Chief,” said the Second 
Officer, desperately, “do you want to see this 
ship tie up in New York without the Old Man’s 
name at the top of the log? You were with him 
the first time she went out of that dock. You 
know how he feels, this trip. For God’s sake, 
Chief, it'll kill him if he doesn’t bring her in. 
These spells are only temporary. Give him a 
chance!” 

The Chief gave the Old Man his chance and 
he gave Mr. Stribling his hand, and three 
fingers of Bacardi, neat — which is something 
for a Scotch engineer to give all at once to 
anyone, let alone someone from the deck force. 


iv 
T.. Sonora went out with hatch 


covers abulge, Plimsoll marks awash, and a 
passenger list to warm the heart of a society 
editor. She passed the insolent lights on the 
keys and she lost the sapphire Gulf Stream in 
sight of the hideous little red lightship off 
Hatteras. That night she ran into fog that 
wasn’t fog at all; it was a great gray door that 
shut down and left the Sonora in a gray-walled 
vault which the keenest eye could not drill. 

“Dark?” said the Third Officer afterward, 
when he told about it. “Why, we’d have run 
right through a lighthouse if there’d been one 
on our course. We couldn’t even see our own 
masthead light!” 

“Oh, stow that!” said Mr. Stribling, in- 
dignantly. “I’m not looking for deep-sea yarns. 
Save that one for the passengers. I know it 
was dark.” 

“Well, all we could see was the fog drifting 
into the beam of the thing, anyway. The Old 
Man came up and began sniffing around, the 
way he does, you know — trying to smell 
something out there in the darkness. We were 
only making half speed and I had the old 
whistle snorting and the passengers snorting, 
too, I guess, about being kept awake. 

“*Tt’s a nice clear night, Mr. Henderson,’ 
says the Old Man. I thought he was having 
his little joke, but then he went into the chart- 
room and I could see him in the light. I didn’t 
need a second glance to tell I had a madman 
up there with me. 

“*A good night for a good deed, Mister,’ 
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the Old Man said then, and his voice brought 
goose flesh out all over me. ‘See that ship 
out there?’ he asked me. 

“Where, sir?’ said I. 

“*Right there, broad on the starboard bow 
and about a mile away. You’ve got to learn 
to pick up a light quicker, Mr. Henderson.’ — 
A mile away! We couldn’t have seen a ship 
a tenth of a mile away! 

“*T’ve jest had a message,’ says the Old Man, 
‘“— a message from the devil. That is the good 
ship Hardship, bound to hell for coal, and 
our friend the General Manager is aboard. 
We’re heading dead for her and we’ll cut her 
in two!’ 

“He went over to the pelorus and began to 
take bearings on his phantom ship. If he meant 
to keep her on the course, I thought, well and 
good. I heard no fog warning, so I didn’t worry 
about that ship of his. Then he yelled at me — 
it was unearthly. ‘Hard a-starboard!’ he 
screeched. ‘Full ahead, starboard engines! Full 
astern, port! Quick, we’ll miss her!’ 

“And then I broke out in a cold sweat. 
Somewhere out in the blackness a steamer’s 
whistle moaned. Had the Old Man really 
known she was there? I knew his order would 
have the effect of swinging the Sonora sharply 
to port with the full force of engines and helm. 
I motioned the quartermaster to keep her 
steady on the course. 

“*Here’s one ship you don’t cut in two!’ I 
said to myself. I put the telegraphs over and 
then threw them right back again to ‘Half 
Ahead.’ The engine room answered according 
to our agreement.” 

The Third Officer did not remember any- 
thing after that. He did not see the Old Man 
slip up beside him with the cunning of a cat. 
He did not see the skipper’s mauled fist strike 
out like a cobra. After that he did not feel 
anything, but sank quietly to the deck. Only 
the quartermaster saw the Old Man yank the 
telegraphs over to “Full Ahead” on the star- 
board and “Full Astern” on the port, and felt 
the wheel wrenched from his hands as the Old 
Man spun it hard over. 

Straight ahead of the Sonora the Old Man’s 
phantom, now a real ship, shrieked a frenzied, 
staccato warning. The Sonora shuddered as her 
engines took hold. Her bow swung to port . . . 
slowly . . . slowly. ... 

“Right up on our front porch, she was,” 
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the Second Officer said later, “And her port 
running light shone red on my bunk through 
the porthole. I saw she was a night boat into 
Philadelphia. Holy dogfish, I thought we'd 
never clear her! Her bridge was bawling at us 
through a megaphone. I guess he thought his 
hour had come. Perhaps I wasn’t glad when we 
began to swing! Ran right parallel to her fora 
minute. So close it’s a wonder we didn’t suck 
her into our side.” 

“Would we have hit her if the Old Man 
hadn’t taken things into his own hands?” 
someone asked. 

“Hit ber! Man, we'd have cut her square in 
two. Those devils asleep aboard her wouldn’t 
have had so much as a chance to wake up.” 

“Yes, I understand it, Mr. Henderson,” 
the Second Officer said, in the privacy of the 
Third’s stateroom. “In the first place, the 
Old Man’s hell-bound ship was probably all 
in his crazed brain. The real ship was probably 
not using her fog warning as the law requires 
— these night boats hate to wake their passen- 
gers up. Or else the fog deadened the sound, as 
it often does.” 

“Do you think the Old Man really intended 
to ram her when he did see her, sir?” asked 
Henderson. 

“T don’t think, Mr. Henderson, I know. 
His brain intended to ram her, but he couldn't 
do it. He couldn’t any more run this ship of his 
into anything than he could walk from here 
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to England. He saved the ship and that night 
boat in spite of himself.” 

Which was correct, no matter what the 
alienists want to say about it. Love beats 
psychology every time. 

When the snarling tug-pack worried the 
Sonora into her berth again, Captain Miller 
was not on her bridge. But if you search into 
the dusty records of the Lord Steamship Line, 
you will find that the Sonora docked in her 
regular berth that day with Captain Armistead 
Miller commanding. The officers of the So- 
nora had seen to that. 

And, when his ship is in port, you may some- 


time meet Chief Officer Stribling, of the Lord 
Steamship Line’s shining new flagship, Sonora, 
coming away from a certain hospital for mental 
diseases. If you ask him, he will tell you that 
he has been visiting Captain Armistead Miller, 
of the Sonora — the old Sonora. He will tell 
you how the Old Man lives there aboard a 
Sonora of his imaginings; how he takes her 
out on her regular run and brings her in 
again, all shipshape; how he still compares her 
to a honey barge and thinks she’s bigger than 
the Leviathan, faster than the Aguitania, better 
than both of them, and more permanent than 
the ferryboat on the Styx. - 


The New Morality 


by WILL DURANT 


I, MY ARTICLE last month* I attempted 
to show that there is one criterion of morality 
which seems to hold good at all times and in 
all places. Underneath every passing and local 
moral code the final basis of ethical judgment 
is the codperation of the part with the whole. 
Let us take this simple test and apply it to the 
changing problems of our day, remembering 
always the relativity of standards and the 
fallibility of thought. What does the moral 
principle concretely mean in the face of the 
actual problems of contemporary life? 

We might describe our age in terms of frag- 
mentations. The war broke down the habits of 
codperation and peace which had been formed 
under the reign of indtistry and trade. It ac- 
customed men to brutality and promiscuity, 
and returned thousands of them to their 
countries as centers of moral infection. It 

*“Our Changing Morals,” Tue Forum, April, 1929. 
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cheapened the value of life by its wholesale 
killing, and prepared the psychology of gangs 
and crime. It destroyed the faith of millions in 
a benevolent Providence, and took from con- 
science the prop of religious belief. After the 
idealism and unity of Armageddon, a disillu- 
sioned generation reacted into cynicism, indi- 
vidualism, and a reckless unmorality. Youth 
found itself endowed with new liberties, pro- 
tected by invention from the ancient conse- 
quences of amatory adventure, and assailed on 
all sides by a million erotic stimuli — in lit- 
erature, in the theatre, and in life. The sexual 
instinct escaped from the jail in which Puritan- 
ism had imprisoned it and ran amuck in the 
streets. 

It is the custom to associate this riot with 
youth, but it runs through all ranks not yet 
exhausted by the pace. The deferment of mar- 
riage has flooded our cities with men and 
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women who struggle to replace the engrossing 
tasks of parentage and the home with the ex- 
ternal stimulations of variety; it is this type 
that feeds the night clubs in which lonely 
gullibles allow themselves to be stupefied with 
liquor, in order to be fleeced by fair beasts of 
prey in whom they thought to find some sub- 
stitute for love. Rapidly the habits of this class 
have pervaded every class, and it becomes 
fashionable to be promiscuous. It is tired 
middle age, rather than youth, that sets the 


tone of the day. 


One source of the changes in morality is the 
late age of marriage; and here, too, it is the 
parents who are to blame. The instincts of 
youth are sound, and would lead a lad to the 
halter soon enough; it is the cautious father and 
the jealous mother who ask the boy, indig- 
nantly, how much he is earning to let himself 
in for this madness of love. The wisdom of the 
pocketbook seems to form the essential philos- 
ophy of parental middle age; it forgets its own 
dead ecstasies and never suspects that the 
youthful heart may have reasons which the 
old head cannot understand. 

It is the older generation, then, that is the 
more fundamentally immoral. Careless of the 
good of the community or the race, they frus- 
trate the categorical imperative of nature, and, 
in effect, counsel years of promiscuity as prep- 
aration for a happy marriage and healthy 
children. Parents with larger perspective would 
see how secondary finances are as compared 
with individual and social happiness and 
health; they would codperate with nature and 
make some sacrifice to render the early mar- 
riage of their offspring possible. Until that 
parental perspective comes, we shall be war- 
ranted in tracing the “immorality” of youth 
to the commercialism of middle age. 

There is still worse to say in this analysis of 
our “moral” elders. It concerns the parasitism 
of many women. No insult is offered here to the 
woman who works as a producer of human 
life or of humanly valuable goods. The insult is 
offered to the woman who commercializes her 
beauty, who drives hard bargains in luxury and 
finery for her love, who spends her days in 
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resting, primping, powdering, curling, and 
(at last) dressing, and her nights in amusement 
and flirtation. These women have no children, 
but they need many maids; they have no func. 
tion, but they have endless needs; they spe. 
cialize in the art of doing nothing in a thousand 
ways. The effect is to drive the man to a nerve. 
racking pace of toil and to a bitter conscious. 
ness that his significance in the family is merely 
that of a commissary clerk. Here, and not in 
the bobbed hair or short skirts of youth, lies 
the immoral monstrosity of our time. 

One of the suggested remedies for the defer- 
ment of matrimony is companionate marriage, 
Hysteria defines this in various shocking ways, 
but when we discover that its doughty pro. 
tagonist defines it as “legal marriage, with 
legalized birth control, and with the right to 
divorce by mutual consent for childless couples, 
usually without payment of alimony,” it does 
not seem so very terrible. There is nothing in it 
that does not already exist in the practice of 
presumably respectable families. What people 
fear in the plan is the thoroughness with which, 
in a new sense, it establishes the equality of the 
sexes. For companionate marriage provides 
that until maternity is in the offing, the wife 
shall go forth and work. Here hides the joker 
by which the emancipation of woman shall be 
made complete. The Industrial Revolution is 
to be carried out to its logical and merciless 
conclusion: woman is to follow into the factory 
the work taken from the home by invention. 
Instead of remaining idle in her bower, com- 
pelling the man to produce doubly as a balance 
to her economic sterility, she shall become 
his honored equal in toil as well as in reward, 
in obligations as well as in rights. Such is 
emancipation. 


RESTORING THE FAMILY 


Behind “divorce by mutual consent” women 
reasonably see another move in favor of the 
rebellious male. They distrust the animal as 
secretly polygamous; they believe that the lust 
for experiment and variation is so strong in 
him that only the fear of the law can hold him 
to his responsibilities. Give him a form of mar- 
riage in which he shall be free to leave his wife 
as soon as she has lost for him the lure of 
novelty, and he will itch for alien charms. It 
does not help companionate marriage to say 
that the consent of both parties will be re 
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quired for divorce; a man can make matters 
unpleasant enough to drive his wife to consent 
a thousand times over to their separation. And 
then the woman is flung again upon the thorns 
and spikes of the world, immeasurably more 
depreciated than the man. 

Nevertheless, since life is full of crude solu- 
tions that ignore the nuances of justice and 
chivalry, we may expect the rapid spread of 
companionate marriage in practice, even while 
morality and law retain their old countenances 
unchanged. It will bring its own evils and 
problems, but it will not be worse than that 
spreading promiscuity which has come with 
what Shaw once called the most revolutionary 
invention of the nineteenth century — mecha- 
nisms for making the productive instinct 
unproductive. Women who fear the new dispen- 
sation will find in it a loophole through which 
they may return, if they wish, to a form of 
marriage stable not only in law but also in 
human nature. Let a child come, and the 
obligations of the male are to be held as sacred 
and permanent as before. A woman, as 
Nietzsche said, is still a riddle, whose solution 
is a child. 

The modern girl will turn up her nose at this 
old-fashioned suggestion, and will remind the 
world that the day is gone when she can be 
used as a maternity machine. Yet no one with 
a sense of history could think of asking a 
woman for the large family which was her lot 
on the farm; everyone understands that the 
multiplication of machines and the reduction 
of the death rate have put an end to the need 
for the mass production of children. If com- 
munity good seems to require a large popula- 


tion, it is because we delude ourselves by think- 
ing in terms of quantity, or aspire to imperial 
and militaristic expansion, or vision a fertile 
China overflowing upon the West. But quan- 
tity never won a battle; it is brains and tools 
that win. There is no communal need, no moral 
claim, for large families any more; and if one 
Suggests that women should still retain, in 
moderate measure, the function of motherhood, 
it is rather with a view to their own self-fulfill- 
ment than for the sake of the group. 
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THE LARGER MORALITY 

“La petite morale est l’ennemi de la grande,” 
said Mirabeau. “The lesser morality is the 
enemy of the greater.” There is a morality of 
industry and politics as well as of love and 
marriage; and those who fret about the va- 
garies of modern sex may be just the men who 
are filching profits or betraying states. When 
we say that “business is business,” we mean, 
presumably, that there is no morality in busi- 
ness; that the industrial process, through 
large-scale production, absentee ownership, 
and cutthroat competition, has become inhu- 
man and impersonal, a mechanism for buying 
cheap and selling dear, a machine that turns 
schools into apprentice shops and soldier 
factories, that employs women in preference to 
men, and children in preference to women, that 
ruins the national physique and character — 
but makes profits. And this conception of the 
economic life is true of the proletarian as well 
as of the manufacturer; he thinks of his own 
good, or the good of his class — never of the 
good of the whole. Each has “ideals,” but an 
ideal, in industry or politics, is usually the sup- 
pressed desire of a class, dressed up in the 
dignity of reason. Most theories of ethics are 
merely our notions of how other people should 
behave. “Now you’re going to be moral,” says 
the lady in The School for Scandal, “you forget 
you’re among friends.” 

“Economics,” said Nassau Senior, “is a 
science of wealth, not of welfare.” That is, 
industry should concern itself with the produc- 
tion of the greatest possible quantity of goods, 
regardless of the results to the producer. The 
older science, which Carlyle called dismal, was 
better; it called itself “political economy,” 
and recognized that economics had something 
to do with the body politic, that there are some 
demands which an individual or a class may 
make upon society that would, if met, make 
for the good of the whole. Such a demand may 
reasonably be called a “right.” If, for example, 
agriculture is essential to a nation’s safety from 
blockade and starvation, then farmers have a 
“right” to such governmental aid as may be 
needed to keep them moderately alive. If 
chemicalized industries ruin the health of 
workers, those workers have a right to what- 
ever protection the state can give them, for the 
health of citizens is a proper concern of the 
state. If women are being made unfit for 
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motherhood by the occupations they pursue, 
it is right that governments should intervene. 
If investors or traders pursue methods likely to 
arouse foreign hostility to America, we are 
again within our rights in subjecting such in- 
vestments and such trade to national control. 
At every step the economic process affects the 
community and impinges upon morality. 

But alas, the only instrument now open to us 
to bring about control of industry for com- 
munal good is the state; and the state is not a 
moral entity, but a perpetually changing as- 
sortment of elected persons. The Socialist 
longs for an omnipotent government, forgetting 
that this merely means omnipotent politicians. 
Better a hundred times that men should build 
up their own methods of codperation and con- 
trol than that they should rely upon aldermen 
and policemen! Perhaps a new order of society 
is being born quietly in the unheralded lower 
strata of distribution, in the codperatives that 
yearly form, and almost yearly fail, to bridge 
the widening gap and escape the growing 
army of intermediaries between producer and 
consumer. Here economics touches morality 
again, and the moralist warms at the thought 
that another century of effort and experiment 
may replace with codperation the individual- 
istic competition upon which we must now rely 
for the business of the world. 


blue heron 
Flying low up the creek 


Trailing dusk, trailing a soft, slow shadowiness 


Like folds of gauze in its beak. 
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Record 


"Tins was a good day. Suddenly there was a 


Our instincts are ultimately individualistic, 
but our institutions and our social necessities 
mold us more and more to codperation. Already 
industry is kind. compared to the horrors 
of the factory system one hundred years ago, 
Welfare becomes a part of every modern es- 
tablishment, and industry finances — with a 
goodly portion of its profits — hospitals, col- 
leges, libraries, and scientific research. Trade 
divides us with war, and will unite us in peace; 
the whole to which we must belong to be even 
physically saved becomes larger and larger 
as invention, commerce, and communication 
grow. 

Saints are still born among us, kindly men 
meet us at every turn, modest girls can be 
found if we like to find them, patient mothers 
hide in a thousand homes, and heroism rivals 
crime in the daily press. A flood comes, and a 
thousand people go to help, and a million men 
contribute financial aid. A nation starves, and 
her enemies succor her. Explorers are lost, and 
others give their lives to rescue them. No one 
has yet fathomed man’s potentialities for good. 
Behind our chaos, our riot, and our crime lies 
the fundamental kindliness of the human soul. 
It waits till the riot is over, and another moral 
order emerges by trial and error to lift it to 
nobility. The old world is dead; long live the 


new! 





And after dusk from the car on the mountain 
road 

I saw a deer 

That froze to bronze in the circle of pouring 
light, 

So legendary, so near, 


I could believe and not believe I saw it 
All in the same breath: 

Just as my body intends to go on living 
And my brain reckons with death. 


morrow, 
This was a good day. 
_ Hazard Conkling 










Wildness flowed over me like cold brook-water. 
Don’t be afraid, don’t tremble, don’t go away. ..+ 
Then, gone! Well, whatever happens to- 
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Are Sports HARMFUL 
to Women? 


Ir vou asx that great authority on all ques- 
tions — the man in the street — what he thinks of 
athletics for women, the chances are he will answer: 
“Oh, it’s fine enough for the girls mow, but just let 
’em wait a few years. When they begin having chil- 
dren, they’ll wish they’d never put such strong muscles 
in their pretty bodies!” To test this notion about the 
harmful effects of sports upon women, THE Forum 
conducted an investigation among the graduates of 
Smith College, and the facts collected are now pre- 


sented by Dr. Roth in the accompanying article. 


Drawings by Johan Bull 


by LINDA GAGE ROTH, M.D. 
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siemens of women’s participation 
in athletics no longer revolves around such 
terms as “unladylike” and “immodest.” This 
particular phase of the problem (if the views of 
a dissenting minority can be said to create a 
problem) has waned with the advance of en- 
lightened opinion and with the renunciation of 
“Victorian” prudery. But in its stead we have 
another and a more serious charge — a charge 
which vitally concerns the welfare of thousands 
of girls and young women, both in college and 
out, who are taking part in various kinds of 
physical exercise. To meet this challenge, there 
are certain questions we must attempt to an- 
swer if sports continue to attract women, and 
if we are to be satisfied that the girl athlete is 
a healthier specimen than her more sedentary 
sisters, 

Is such activity beneficial or dangerous? 
Does it interfere with the physiological func- 
tions of women, so important in the perpetua- 
tion of the race, by misplacing vital organs, 
narrowing the pelvic outlet, or causing a 
muscle-bound condition? And — more impor- 
tant still—is there any way of determining 
the actual effects of athletics upon women? 

Investigation of these questions is not en- 
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tirely of modern origin. As far back as 1886 
Dr. Charles Caldwell, a professor of medicine 
at Transylvania University, Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, wrote that “some of the violent gym- 
nastic exploits practiced occasionally in seats 
of learning are better calculated to do harm 
than good.” He recommended “moderate and 
graceful” gymnastics, such as small-sword 
play and dancing, in preference to foot races, 
sparring, and fencing. The women’s sports 
which were called “violent” in Dr. Caldwell’s 
day would now be universally regarded as 
tame and innocuous, and yet the alarmists 
have always been ready, then as well as now, 
to draw up a blanket indictment of athletics 
for women. Even to-day, in the absence of 
proven facts to the contrary, parents are gen- 
erally disposed to play safe and caution their 
daughters against college sports. 

Even a few of the women most favorably 
inclined toward athletics have had doubts on 
the question. Some with a show of authority, 
others merely with prejudice, have been too 
ready to condemn athletics in general, and not 
merely the more violent and nerve-racking 
sports. Whether they are right or wrong, the 
problem is a serious one, for in its solution 
consist not only the happiness of the modern 
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woman, but also the health and welfare of her 


children. 


I. ORDER to understand the opposition 
to the universal and vigorous participation of 
women in athletics, it may be helpful to out- 
line briefly the history of the question. It is 
apparent even to the most casual observer that 
the modern girl possesses an attractiveness and 
charm which vitality, energy, and general 
good health have aided in creating. The milk- 
white complexion is no longer the ideal of fem- 
inine beauty; the healthy glow, often mixed 
with tan, has supplanted it in popularity — in 
fact, tan has become fashionable enough to 
dictate the cut of evening gowns. Bustles have 
departed, and with them, corsets. For a time 
the excessively boyish figure dominated — 
probably as a reaction against overemphasized 
curves. But at present the popularity of the 
flat-chested figure is on the wane and the mod- 
ern girl has adopted as her ideal a less plump 
replica of that womanly symmetry which the 
Greeks immortalized in their sculpture. 

As it happened, the center of Greek sculp- 
ture — Athens — paid no particular attention 
to the education of women, either physical or 
mental. In Sparta, however, where an effort 
was made to build up a sturdy race of citizens, 
a course in gymnastic exercises was prescribed 
for the girls of the nation. This training in- 
cluded dancing, swimming, running, jumping, 














throwing the discus and javelin, and even 
wrestling. After the fall of Sparta and the de 
cline of Greek civilization, there were long 
centuries during which physical exercise had 
no recognized place in women’s lives. Only 
with the development of German, Swedish, 
and Danish gymnastics, little more than a 
hundred years ago, did such activities begin 
to be considered truly educational and worthy 
of a place in the curricula of schools and 
colleges. 

In the United States the importance of 
suitable bodily exercise for young women, as 
well as for young men, was emphasized as 
early as 1830 by Dr. John Collins Warren, 
who helped in starting the gymnasium at Harv- 
ard. At first the activities were limited to for- 
mal gymnastics, but the program gradually 
broadened to include games and sports, and in 
the better colleges these became part of the re- 
quired work. This innovation was naturally 
followed by criticism, but the general opinion 
was one of hearty approval, and in a wave of 
popularity athletics for girls spread from 
coast to coast. And then, in certain quarters, 
the inevitable reaction set in. 

Undoubtedly there were sound reasons for 
this reversal of feeling, for in the general en- 
thusiasm, women’s athletics were being con- 
ducted on the “trial and error” plan, with no 
precedents to guide them and without regard 
for the nature and character of the partici- 
pants. Some of the features of highly competi- 
tive sports were particularly detrimental to 
girls. Excessively long periods, as in basket- 
ball, brought on strain and exhaustion. Rough 
bodily contact sometimes resulted in serious 
physical injury. Too intense emotional excite- 
ment in interscholastic competitions produced 
nervous instability and, occasionally, even 
hysteria. The exploitation of “stars” and 
victories, and the intensive schedules of com- 
petitive games, often coupled with poor travel- 
ing conditions, lack of sleep, and improper 
food, led to exhaustion and illness. There were 
no adequate physical examinations — often 
none at all; consequently, girls with defective 
hearts or other abnormalities were allowed to 
do themselves permanent injury. Moreover, 
most girls’ athletics were coached by men, 
which meant not only excessively intense pro- 
grams of training, but complete disregard of 
the functional differences of women. 
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So menacing was this situation that many 
far-sighted educators became apprehensive of 
the consequences, and when a movement to- 
ward reform was inaugurated, there was a 
ready response. The first step was taken by a 
woman of broad sympathies who possessed 
initiative and courage and was actively con- 
nected with girls’ organizations. This woman 
was Mrs. Herbert Hoover. In April, 1923, she 
called a conference in Washington of men and 
women who were either leaders in education or 
were otherwise lending aid to a program of 
sane athletics for women. The conference 
resulted in the formation of the Women’s 
Division of the National Amateur Athletic 
Federation. 

This organization has already done much to 
correct the undesirable tendencies which I 
have enumerated, and, in codperation with 
medical authorities, it is planning a broad in- 
vestigation which, in time, should offer con- 
clusive answers to the questions raised at the 
beginning of this article concerning the effects 
of athletic activity on women’s health. As yet, 
however, no scientific data have been collected 
covering a sufficient number of cases to enable 
us to draw final conclusions one way or another. 


Kit 


A SHORT time ago, in an effort to aid 
intelligent discussion of this important topic, 
Tue Forum sent out a comprehensive ques- 
tionnaire to all the graduates of Smith College 
in the classes from 1910 to 1922 inclusive. 
Smith College was chosen because this institu- 
tion has been one of the leading women’s 
colleges to sponsor athletic activities, and es- 
pecially competitive sports, among its students. 
The results of any questionnaire must of course 
be interpreted cautiously, particularly when 
the inquiry is somewhat subjective in nature. 
The answers obtained in THe Forum’s investi- 
gation cannot be regarded, therefore, as settling 
the problem once and for all. Nevertheless, the 
results are informative and may be taken to 
indicate certain conclusions in broad outline. 
In order to make this survey as scientific and 
as complete as possible, no leading questions 
were asked and the recipients were requested 
to return their blanks unsigned. The question- 
naires returned totaled 1,209, and from these 
a tabulation of results was prepared. 

The first section of the blank was devoted to 
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general questions on athletics. It was found 
that 76 per cent of these young women had 
been interested participants in sports before 
going to college. It is possible that many of 
the negative answers were from girls who had 
entered college from schools where athletics 
were not stressed or were not offered at all; 
for, in spite of the widespread acceptance of 
physical education for girls, it has been adopted 
less in secondary schools than in colleges. 

Forty per cent reported that their partici- 
pation in college athletics had been enthusi- 
astic; 42 per cent, casual; 18 per cent, negative. 
The sports preferred by these girls while at 
college are indicated by the following tabula- 
tion of their choices: tennis, 509; basketball, 
483; hockey, 366; swimming, 179; skating, 
169; rowing, 159; cricket and hiking, 151 each. 
In addition to these more popular sports, there 
were scattered votes for basketball, gymnastics, 
riding, volley ball, golf, skiing, football, fenc- 
ing, track, bicycling, tobogganing, handball, 
bowling, and soccer. 

After graduation 62 per cent of these girls 
continued their athletic pursuits steadily, 
I per cent only occasionally, while 37 per cent 
discontinued them entirely. The sports which 
sustained the greatest interest the first two 
years after college were: tennis, 417; swimming, 
308; golf, 243; hiking, 153; riding, 135; skating, 
118; basketball, 114. The sports most fre- 
quently mentioned here are those of a more 
individual nature, which is what one would 





ARE SPORTS HARMFUL TO WOMEN? — THE CASE RECORD 


Heaith During Pregnancy 
Excellent 
Good 


Bad at one time, good at another 


Ease or Difficulty of Birth 


have expected in view of the limitations im- 
posed by private life. 

In answer to the query: “Have you ever 
been forced to discontinue your athletics?” — 
63 per cent replied in the affirmative and 37 
per cent in the negative. Of those who had 
been forced to discontinue physical exercise, 
41 per cent cited lack of time as their reason; 
16 per cent cited illness; 15 per cent, preg- 
nancy; and g per cent, lack of facilities. Physi- 
cal injuries, heart conditions, and operations 
were each mentioned by 5 per cent, and lack 
of interest, expense, and strenuousness were 
listed by percentages of 2, 1, and 1 respectively. 
That athletic activity was missed when sus- 
pended was stated by 84 per cent, and in 65 
per cent of these cases it was resumed as soon 
as possible. Others expressed a desire to re- 
sume it as soon as their health permitted. 

Rather strangely, 34 per cent of these girls 
could find no present use for their college train- 
ing in athletics. Of the other replies to this 
question, 16 per cent appreciated the value of 
exercise, 14 per cent thought it promoted 
better physical codrdination, 12 per cent con- 
sidered it the foundation of good health, and 
other scattered answers indicated its value in 
contributing to better posture, good sports- 
manship, better breathing, codperation with 
others, and the habit of keeping fit. 
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Those Whose Participation in Athletics Was 
Enthusiastic Casual Negative 
46% 46% 
38 33 


‘i SECOND SECTION of the question- 
naire concerned athletics for married women. 
Of those answering this section, 96 per cent 
reported that they managed a house, while 4 
per cent did not. Fifty-six per cent of these 
homes had eight rooms or less, and 78 per cent 
had ten rooms or less. That many did their 
own housework was indicated by the fact that 
27 per cent had no servants. Of those who did, 
45 per cent had only one — either on full or 
part time. ' 

Eighty-one per cent of the 756 married 


women who answered, reported having chil- 


-dren, the following table indicating the num- 


bers: 


Regarding health during pregnancy, 44 per 
cent reported that it was excellent; 37 per cent, 
good; 6 per cent, normal; 7 per cent, fair; 4 
per cent, poor; and 1 per cent each, very bad, 
or bad at one time and good at another. In- 
cluding the latter class, there were only 6 per 
cent whose health was definitely poor during 
pregnancy. Grouping the excellent, good, and 
normal together, these constituted 87 per cent 
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of the total. Birth was easy for 43 per cent, 
normal for 21 per cent, difficult for 25 per cent, 
and difficult at one time and easy at another 
for 11 per cent. No statistics seem to be avail- 
able concerning the proportion of difficult 
labors in the general population, so it is im- 
possible to draw any conclusions from these 
figures. The same is true regarding complica- 
tions. At any rate, 80 per cent of the Smith 
graduates answering this question reported no 
complications whatsoever. 

That athletics have some bearing on child- 
birth was the opinion of 63 per cent, while 31 
per cent believed not, and 6 per cent were not 
sure. The effects cited were as follows: 


Makes for general good health 

Makes muscles stronger and more pliable 

Aids in pregnancy 

Makes childbirth more difficult 

Helpful if not overdone 

Develops habit of keeping fit 

Improves one’s mental outlook 

The third section of the questionnaire was 
devoted to athletics for women in employ- 
ment. Of the 493 women who answered this, 
41 per cent had teaching positions, 31 per cent 
business positions, 12 per cent, secretarial, the 
remaining 16 per cent being scattered. Thus 
the larger proportion were doing sedentary 
work. In answer to the question: “How much 
time have you lost from any of your occupa- 
tions as a result of illness or fatigue?” — 31 
per cent stated none; 54 per cent, very little; 
II per cent, a great deal; and 4 per cent, a 
moderate amount. It is significant that 96 
per cent of this group could not trace their ill- 


hess in any way to participation in athletics. 


Vv 


Meese THE MOST interesting informa- 
tion obtained from this survey is to be obtained 
in a cross tabulation of the answers sent in 
by the 614 women who have children, taking 


into account the extent of their participation 
in college athletics. If physical exercise is a 
cause of difficulty in childbirth, this should 
certainly be revealed by comparing the health 
during pregnancy, the ease of birth, and the 
complications to be found among those whose 
interest in athletics was enthusiastic, casual, 
or negative. No such effect could be noted. 
Although, as I pointed out before, one must 
not jump to conclusions, it does seem that the 
women whose participation in athletics was 
enthusiastic, and who probably, therefore, 
took exercise most frequently, appear to have 
a slight advantage, at least in health during 
pregnancy, over those with whom it was 
casual or negative. While this advantage may 
not be large enough to be statistically signifi- 
cant, it is at least a convincing refutation of 
the argument that athletics are detrimental 
or disastrous to women. A percentageanalysis 
of this cross tabulation is given in the box on 
the opposite page. 

It can readily be seen from the figures con- 
cerning health during pregnancy that of those 
who took some part in college athletics, either 
enthusiastically or casually, 89 and 86 per 
cent respectively had normal, good, or excel- 
lent health during pregnancy. Of those whose 
participation was negative, 78 per cent fall in 
the same category. Within the limitations of a 
questionnaire of this nature, such a difference 
may have a very great significance. No similar 
difference prevails, however, either in the 
analysis of the ease or difficulty of birth or in 
the analysis of complications. Here there seems 
to be no ground for drawing a conclusion 
either in favor of women’s participation in 
athletics or against it. 

As has already been indicated, this analysis 
is made from the study of a group from only 
one college. But this does not mean that the 
general conclusions are therefore rendered 





valueless. It may be that the extreme 
developments at many institutions 
which cast suspicion on athletics for 
women have been somewhat avoided at 
Smith by careful supervision. If so, this 
does not invalidate the conclusions 
I have drawn from this survey; on the 
contrary, it rather emphasizes the plea 


for more rational regulation of athletics 
for women and a more conscious adapta- 
tion of their sports to their natural 
endowments. It is in this direction that 
the leaders of the new movement are 
heading. 

If Tue Forvum’s survey has accom- 


plished nothing more, it has at least 


A Great BEGINNING 


Continued from page 276 


idea had just struck him. He turned to 
Lunel. “It is a love story, perhaps?” 

“A love story, yes, M. le Ministre, but 
that is not all: it is above everything a 
play of humanity!” Lunel declared, 
while he thought, “What am I in for 
now?” 

“Give me an idea of the plot.” 

Lunel hesitated for a moment. He 
remembered the play only vaguely, 
having gone to sleep at the end of the 
first act when Cavaillon had read it. 
Besides, did it have a plot? — “I would 
rather leave this to M. Cavaillon him- 
self,” he answered. “I couldn’t do justice 
to his subject.” 

But the Minister had his own reasons 
for being curious. “ What is the woman’s 
réle? Is it a good one?” 

“Magnificent!” Lunel answered at 
random, wondering what the other was 
driving at. 

“Do you think it would suit Mlle. 
Isabelle Arnoux?” asked the Minister. 

“The cat’s out,” thought Lunel, 
suddenly remembering that the Minister 
was supposed to be personally interested 
in the dramatic career of this young 
actress. “Certainly,” he answered with 
enthusiasm — then, fearing to have 
committed himself too much: “ However, 
M. Cavaillon would have to approve 
the choice.” 

“See what he thinks of it,” said the 
Minister, “and come back to me as soon 
as you have his answer. In the meantime 
I will have had a chance to speak to the 
director of the ThéAtre Francais, and 
will let you know my decision.” 

“Holy Moses,” thought Lunel as he 
left the office, “the Minister is a fast 
worker!” He was beginning to get cold 
feet, in spite of himself, at the speed 
with which events were moving. 

He returned home where Cavaillon, 
Huc, and Annot were waiting for him — 
the poet was not even allowed to go out, 
and lived a cloistered life at his “secre- 
tary’s” house — and related his inter- 


view with the Minister. At the name of 


Isabelle Arnoux, Cavaillon started. 
“Isabelle Arnoux? Did you say Isa- 
belle Arnoux?” 
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“Yes, of course,” Lunel answered. 
“What’s the matter with you?” 

“What's the matter with me? Why, 
for two years I’ve been in love with her, 
have written her passionate letters, and 
have gone to see every show she’s played 
in. I even named my heroine Isabelle 
after her! That’s what’s the matter 
with me!” 

“This is going great,” thought Lunel. 

“To think,” the poet went on ex- 
citedly, “that at last I shall meet her, 
talk to her, be able to tell her that I 
adore....° 

“Never mind about that — just keep 
your shirt on,” Lunel exclaimed. “This 
is no time for jokes. There are some very 
important questions to decide!” 

“What questions?” asked Cavaillon. 

“You don’t seem to realize that at the 
rate things are going your play will be in 
rehearsal within a month, if I don’t do 
something about it.” 

“What do you mean — do something 
about it? You’re not going to queer the 
game again, I hope. What could be 
better than the Théatre Francais?” 

Lunel did not answer. He was think- 


ing. 

“First of all,” he said at last, “reread 
the play. Then we'll see what can be 
done.” 

He opened a drawer, took out the 
manuscript of Man and Woman, and 
handed it to its author. After fussing and 
fuming a bit, Cavaillon began to read. 

When he had finished, he lifted his 
head and looked at his audience. They 
were in a state of collapse. 


made it impossible henceforth for any. 
one to contend that athletics have a 
pernicious effect either on women’s 
general health or on childbirth. Instead 
of this, such conclusions as may be 
drawn indicate that the sports and 
games so popular with the modern git] 
have helped rather than hurt her, 


“A disaster,” murmured Lunel. “If 
let that be given, it will be a record 
op.” 
The other two nodded their heads 
sadly. 

“T was afraid so,” said Huc. 

“We might try to liven it up,” sug. 
gested Annot. 

Lunel shrugged his shoulders. 

“What’s the use?” he sighed. “No, 
there is nothing to be done. It is boring 
beyond redemption.” 

Cavaillon tried to protest. Before 
condemning his play, why not ask the 
advice of someone competent to judge? 

“Who?” asked Lunel. 

“I don’t know. Some good critic.” 

“That’s a swell idea! Then all Paris 
will know that the anxiously awaited 
masterpiece is a grand lemon!” 

“Thanks,” said Cavaillon. 

There was a moment of silence. 

“We’ve got to do something, though,” 
Lunel went on. “We’ve got to get out 
of this.” 

“Have you any ideas?” he asked, 
turning to Huc and Annot. 

They shook their heads: they had 
nothing to suggest. At this moment the 
doorbell rang. Lunel went out to see 
who it was and came back at a run. 

“Clear out, and be quick about it,” 
he whispered. 

“What is it? Who is there?” asked 
Cavaillon. 

“Isabelle Arnoux,” answered Lunel, 
pushing him out of the door. Then he 
went to meet the actress, who came in, 
gracious, smart, and sweetly fragrant. 

“I know everything,” she began with 
a smile, “and you can imagine how im- 
patient I am to read my part.” 

“But nothing has been decided yet, 
Mademoiselle,” said Lunel, who was 
worried by all this haste. 

“Of course,” she answered with a still 
lovelier smile, “but there is lots of hope 
for me, isn’t there?” d 

“How did you find my address? 
asked Lunel, ignoring her question. 

“Your visiting card was on 
Minister’s desk. He had sent for me to 
tell me the great news.” 

“He didn’t lose any time,” thought 
Lunel. 

“Tell me quickly, Monsieur,” the 
young lady continued, “when may 
see M. Cavaillon?” 
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“le is not in Paris, Mademoiselle.” 

“Where is he?” 

“Oh, way off in the country.” 

“That doesn’t matter, I’ll take a train. 
Achance to act in a play like this doesn’t 
come every day. It’s worth a trip.” 

“It would be a useless trip,” Lunel 
replied coldly. “M. Cavaillon does not 
receive visitors.” 

She opened her eyes wide with as- 
tonishment. “ Not even his future star?” 

“No one.” 

“Is he a hermit?” she asked politely. 

“Exactly, Mademoiselle.” 

“How curious!” she went on. “I’ve 
received several letters from an un- 
known admirer signed by that name.” 

“Pure coincidence,” Lunel hastened 
to say, “M. Cavaillon never writes 
letters.” 

There was a silence. Then she asked, 
blushing a little: “He is not... 
married, is he?” 

Lunel hesitated for the space of a 
second. “Yes, Mademoiselle, he is 
married... .” 

“Oh,” she exclaimed simply. 

“... and he has several children.” 

Her expression did not change. “Well 
then, Monsieur,” she said, “when will I 
have some news?” 

“I have written. We must wait for 
his answer,” replied Lunel. 

“But I’m so impatient!” 

He made a gesture of helplessness. 

“Couldn’t you telegraph him about 
my visit?” she begged, with a smile 
se would have softened anybody but 

el. 

“M. Cavaillon detests telegrams,” he 
answered, unrelenting. 

She saw that there was nothing to be 
done with this man, resigned herself 
with dignity, and sighed: “Very well, 
Monsieur, I shall wait.” 

She went out with a slight bow of the 

» leaving a fragrant remembrance 
of herself behind. Lunel, entering the 
next room, met Cavaillon, purple of face 
and striving to free himself from the 
restraining arms of Annot and Huc. 

“Damn you!” he cried on seeing 
Lunel, “I heard every word. I’ll get even 
with you for this!” 

“What is the matter with you?” 
asked Lunel. 

“You told her I was married, had 
several children! That was a rotten 
thing to do. I’ll never forgive you!” 

So that’s the trouble,” said Lunel 
calmly. “Well, I couldn’t let her chase 
Sut into the country for you, could I?” 

I'll go to her to-morrow,” Cavaillon 
raged. “I'll tell her the truth. I’ll tell her 

e her, that my life is hers!” 
She doesn’t ask that much,” replied 
- “For the moment all she wants is 
ardle.” 
‘Till read the play,” Cavaillon con- 


tinued, “and I am sure she at least will 
appreciate it!” 

Lunel forced him to silence. Then, 
needing calm and quiet in order to think 
the situation over, he advised the other 
two to take the poet out to dinner. 

“But what about you?” Huc asked. 

“I’m not hungry,” Lunel answered. 

He sank into deep meditation. Several 
solutions presented themselves. First 
he thought of buying a play from some 
needy author who could be bribed to 
silence. But besides the fact that the 
play would probably be no better than 
Cavaillon’s, not one of the four of them 
had sufficient means to accomplish this 
delicate task. His next idea was to pub- 
lish a general confession in the papers, 
relating the true course of events from 
start to finish. This announcement was 
sure to have a certain success, but the 
joker in Lunel rebelled at the thought of 
so pitiful an ending to such a gloriously 
started hoax. 

There remained the third solution — 
the simplest without doubt, since it 
consisted merely in saying nothing, 
doing nothing, letting the play be given, 
and leaving Cavaillon to the ridicule 
that was sure to follow. The critics 
would take it out on him for disappoint- 
ing them in the impatiently awaited 
masterpiece; for after all, it was his own 
fault for having written it. “It’s a shame, 
though,” thought Lunel. “What a great 
beginning, if he only had a little genius!” 

He was already planning to be away 
from Paris on the opening night, when a 
sudden idea struck him. “Wait a bit,” 
he thought, “perhaps there is still 
another way out. . . .” He rapped his 
head with his knuckles. “Why didn’t I 
think of it before!” 


Vv 


Wre THE THREE friends re- 
turned, Lunel rushed at Cavaillon and 
seized him by the shoulders. “Saved!” 
he cried. “We are saved!” 

The other looked at him uneasily. 
“What have you concocted now?” 

“That is my business,” Lunel an- 
swered. “You will know when the time 
comes. Now listen to me. You would 
like to see your play produced, wouldn’t 
you?” 

—— 

“At the Théatre Francais?” 

“Vea” 

“With Isabelle Arnoux in the lead?” 

Vien” 

Lunel took his time. “All right, I 
consent,” he said at last, “but on one 
condition. You must go away, leave 
Paris, lie low somewhere, and stay there 
until the day after the opening night. 
After that you will be at liberty to do 
what you want; you will be free.” 

“But why?” asked Cavaillon. 


“No questions. Answer yes or no.” 

“But who will look after the re- 
hearsals?” 

“T will.” 

“But that’s not the same thing,” the 
writer protested. 

“Take it or leave it. If you refuse, I'll 
send a confession to the papers telling 
everything.” 

“You haven’t the right!” cried 
Cavaillon. 

“To tell the truth?” asked the other. 

“It would be a dirty trick!” 

“If you accept,” Lunel continued, “J 
guarantee you—first, the success of 
Man and Woman, and second, the 
tender gratitude of Mlle. Isabelle 
Arnoux.” 

“You swear to it?” asked Cavaillon, 
who still believed in oaths. 

“If you want me to.” 

It was arranged that Cavaillon should 
leave for the south of France with Huc, 
whose official duty was to keep him 
company, but whose real job was to 
watch him carefully and see that he kept 
the pact. The poet tried in vain to drag 
Lunel’s secret from him. 

“Trust me,” was all he would say, and 
slapped the other on the back. “When 
you return to Paris you will be famous.” 

Two days later Lunel was shown into 
the Minister’s office. 

“Well?” questioned the latter. 

“M. Cavaillon accepts,” replied the 
“secretary.” 

“Excellent! I have seen the director. 
Everything is settled. You will arrange 
with him for a reading before the com- 
mittee.” 

This worried Lunel. Suppose the 
committee refused the play! “Is the 
reading absolutely necessary?” he asked. 

“Absolutely.” 

Lunel looked discouraged. 

“Knowing M. Cavaillon as I do,” he 
said, “I am sure he will never agree to 
this.” 

“Tell him from me that it is only a 
formality,” the Minister answered. “The 
play has already been accepted. When 
will he arrive in Paris?” 

Lunel shrugged his shoulders in 
ignorance. “He has set no date. He is 
not very well at present.” 

The next day, the newspapers had 
among the last minute notices the 
announcement that Man and Woman 
would be given at the Théatre Frangais 
with Mlle. Isabelle Arnoux in the leading 
réle. Lunel had not needed to insert this 
item himself. Cavaillon’s play had 
become the news of the hour, the talk of 
Paris. The mystery which surrounded 
the author, his retired life, the rumors 
which were already spreading in regard 
to him — all this served to excite the 
public’s curiosity. The first night of Man 
and Woman had become the most 
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awaited event in the theatrical season. 

At the reading of the play, where 
Lunel did his best to represent the 
author who was kept in the country by 
the uncertain state of his health, a cer- 
tain disappointment was evident among 
the members of the committee, who had 
expected something better. But the 
traditional courtesy of the house and the 
respect for all ministerial decrees saved 
the face of things, at least. And Lunel, 
who had been worried, was able to 
breathe again: the worst was over. 
As far as Mile. Isabelle was concerned, 
she was delighted: she had never had 
such a long part to play before. 

When the rehearsals started, the 
director was surprised not to see Cavail- 
lon appear. 

“His health is still poor,” Lunel 
explained, “but I have all his instruc- 
tions.” 

“He is not seriously ill, I trust?” the 
manager asked. 

“We must hope for the best,” Lunel 
answered reservedly. “Unfortunately,” 
he added, looking worried, “he is not a 
very strong man.” 

After a dozen rehearsals or so, the 
rumor spread through Paris that perhaps 
Man and Woman was not the master- 
piece it was supposed to be. Significant 
sneers were to be seen on the faces of 
distinguished critics and authors. Lunel 
decided that the time was ripe to send a 
notice to the papers to the effect that the 
poet was seriously ill and would not be 
able to attend his own opening per- 
formance. The doctors withheld their 
diagnosis, but they would issue a daily 
bulletin of his condition. 

People stopped talking of the play for 
the time being and began to pity the 
author. Eight days before the dress 
rehearsal, the daily bulletin announced 
that the patient’s fever had risen sud- 
denly. The doctors were still very re- 
served. The day before the great event 
a new bulletin appeared: the sick man 
was worse. His strength was slowly 
failing. 

“Don’t you think it would be better 
to postpone the opening of the play?” 
the director asked Lunel. 

“I am sure that M. Cavaillon would 
be the first to oppose it,” the latter 
replied seriously. 


That evening on returning home, he 
found a telegram from Cavaillon: “What 
does this trumped-up illness mean?” 

“Patience. Two more days,” was 
Lunel’s brief answer. 


VI 


Ti: OPENING night finally ar- 
rived. The play was in five acts, in the 
manner of theclassical tragedies. The first 
act was received with reserve; the second 
coldly; the audience was frankly hostile 
at the third. During the fourth act 
things went badly and a few hisses were 
heard. In the intermission the lobby 
was clamorous. Some laughed sar- 
castically; others protested, indignant. 
No one could understand how such an 
absurdity ever came to be given in the 
first theatre of the nation. One critic 
vehemently proposed a public protest. 
Suddenly the crowd began to collect 
toward the entrance of a door that led 
backstage. A member of the company 
was making an announcement: 

“Tt seems the author is dead. His 
secretary has just received a telegram.” 

Silence fell. “Respect for the dead,” 
was in everyone’s thoughts. von 
went back to their seats. The fifth act 
was listened to in silence; and when, at 
the end of the play, Mlle. Isabelle 
Arnoux came out and, with tears in her 
eyes, spoke a brief tribute to the author, 
a roar of applause burst forth. There 
were several curtain calls. 

When it was all over, Lunel went to 
the actress. “Allow me to thank you in 
his name,” he said with emotion, and he 
embraced her. 

The news of the poet’s death disarmed 
the critics, who were magnanimous in 
their verdict. They rapidly skipped over 
the play and dwelt on the tragic end of 
the author, who had died so prematurely 
at the hour in which his work was being 
presented to the public. Some were even 
kind enough to have seen in him a 
certain dramatic ability, as yet only a 
promise to be fulfilled, it is true, but 
ability which would certainly have 
developed with time and experience. 

In short, the press notices were not 
bad on the whole, and the box office 
receipts for the first performance were 


hign’y satisfactory. 
e following morning, Lunel, worn 


out by the emotions of the 
evening, was still asleep when a heel 
ing figure rose up before him —jt 
Cavaillon, fists clenched, eyes wild, 

“Get up,” he shouted, “we're go 
to settle this now!” 4 

“Have you read the papers?” 
Lunel. 

“Yes, I’ve read them!” the ¢ 
roared. 

“And you’re not satisfied?” : 

“Damn you! What’s to become ofg 
now? You’ve ruined my career!” 

“Don’t exaggerate,” advised 

“But you won’t get away with it; 
easily! I’ll sue you. I’ll tell the wha 
story!” 

“You'll make a fool of yourself,” sai 
Lunel placidly. 

“You dirty scoundrel!” 

“Be polite at least,” remarked Lune, 
“What did I promise you? That you 
would be famous? Well — are you o 
aren’t you?” 

Cavaillon threw him a look of hate, 

“And I loved Isabelle Arnoux!” he 
groaned presently. 

“That’s all right,” soothed Lune, 
“she is waiting for you.” 

“What?” 

“T told her that the oldest son of the 
author would surely wish to thank her.” 

“The oldest son?” 

“Yes — it is the most natural thing 
in the world.” 

Cavaillon was so overcome at the 
thought of being his own oldest son that 
he could think of nothing to say. 

“Nor is there anything,” Lunel went 
on, “to stop this oldest son from follow. 
ing in his father’s footsteps and being a 
playwright also. You see how it all works 
out.” 

The other stared at him uneasily. 
“Swear that she is waiting for me!” he 
said at last. 

“All right, I swear.” 

“I’m going,” Cavaillon declared, 
standing up. “But if you’ve lied, you'd 
better look out!” 

“Wait a minute.” Lunel called him 
back. 

“What is it?” 

“Here,” said Lunel, opening a bureav 
drawer and taking something out. “At 
least change your tie.” 


And he handed him a black tie. 
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Typical traffic jams on Madison Street before 
the “no parking” rule went into effect 


UNKINKED 


the LOOP 


HICAGO tried a great experiment 

while all the traffic experts of 
America watched and waited. It 
worked! Parking of automobiles was 
prohibited in the Loop—the busiest 
section of America’s second largest 
city, At the same time, a modern system 
of progressive traffic lights was in- 
stalled. Result: street car schedules 
were speeded up from 15 to 25 per 
cent; the number of automobiles enter- 
ing the Loop increased 14 per cent. 
And the Loop merchants got more 
business instead of less as some of them 
had apprehended! 


After the “no parking” rule was passed. Chicago 
solves one of the most difficult problems in America 


Everybody benefited. Everybody invari- 
ably benefits when municipal author- 
ities, street railway executives, business 
men,and the general public codperate 
intelligently to unkink the problems of 
modern city traffic. 


The “no parking” rule and modern traffic lights 
free the street car—and the street car moves the 
crowds. Both traffic lights and street car motors 
carry the G-E monogram—a safe guide to elec- 
trical dependability whether in industry or in the 
home. 


JOIN US IN THE GENERAL ELECTRIC HOUR, BROADCAST EVERY SATURDAY AT 8 P.M., E.S.T. ON A NATION-WIDE N.B.C. CHAIN 
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Towhomwill you entrust 


Practical training first. The 
experts shown above train 
all new men in the practical 
field work. Every new man 
must go through a thorough 
course of training and be 
proved out—no untrained 
men are ever used. These 
selected instructors are men 
of character, intelligence, 
and professional attitude 


Tumbling Team—Davey 
Institute of Tree Surgery, 
1928-29. Davey Tree Sur- 
geons areathletictypes. They 
are carefully selected with 
the idea of physical fitness. 
The nature of the work and 
their training make them 
more so. In addition to in- 
telligence and character, they 
have physical energy; that is 
why they are diligent workers 


: 


Scientific Training. A laboratory class at the Davey Institute of Tree 
Surgery—using high-powered microscopes and dissecting lenses to 
learn the sciences relating to their work. They must know the scientific 
reasons for all the things that they have been trained to do skilfully 


, .. us talk about your trees, They 
are living things, subject to dis. 
ease, decay, starvation, insect at 
mechanical injury and other ills, 
are priceless to you—only time ey 
replace them, long time at that, 


Just for the moment, think of th 
most valuable tree on your place, 
Suppose it is starving. Wouldn't you, 
in self interest, insist upon scientif. 
cally trained experts who know what 
to feed it, and how, and when—ywith- 
out guessing or experimenting? 

If this priceless tree is decaying in 
the trunk or limbs, and is growing 
steadily weaker, liable at any moment 
to break off or break apart in any high 
wind, wouldn’t you entrust its treat- 
ment only to men with proven scientific 
knowledge and real personal skill? 


If anything is wrong with that tre 
—and dozens of things might bk 
wrong, because it is a living, breath- 
ing organism—wouldn’t you demand 
reliable experts who are trained to 
diagnose tree troubles? Certainly 
proper treatment cannot be give 
without correct diagnosis. 

You can trust Davey Tree Surgeons 
with a feeling of confidence and satis 
faction. They are carefully selected 
and reliable men. They are thoroughly 
trained and have real demonstrated 
skill. They are educated scientifically 
in the Davey Institute of Tree Su. 
gery, the only school of its kind in the 
world. They know how todiagnosethe 
ailmentsof trees. Their knowledgeani 
skill are based upon a half century 0 
Davey experience. They are backedby 
a responsible business organization. 
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Practical Training. This is a class learning tt 
important art of saw filing at the Davey [nile 
tute. Every man is taught how to keep lus 
sharp and in proper condition. Sharp ™ 
mean good and rapid work. Practical tram 
plus science means efficient servicé 





your priceless trees? 


Surprisingly low cost 


In 1928, Davey Tree Surgeons served 21,608 
clients from Boston to beyond Kansas City 
and from Canada to the Gulf. 76 per cent of 
these clients paid less than $100.00 each. The 
following table tells the story. 

17,022 clients paid less than $100.00 each 
2,223 paid from $100.00 to $200.00 each 
1,642 paid from $200.00 to $500.00 each 

721 clients paid more than $500.00 each 
You can afford to employ the expert, reli- 
able service of Davey Tree Surgeons for your 
trees. They will do as much work as you want 
—and no more. They will do their work right 
—they will save any tree that can be saved— 
they willgive youprofessional andconscientious 
service. There is no charge except for working 
time, plusthenecessary materialsandexpressage. 

Davey service is local 

Davey TreeSurgeonsliveand work in your vicin- 
ity. They are almost as conveniently located as ; 
your dentist or doctor or surgeon. They are not i 
sent from Ohio for your individual work — they 
aretrained in Ohio, but they livein your vicinity 
and work regularly for other nearby people. 

Write or wire Kent, Ohio, for examination of 

your trees without cost or obligation. Permanent 
representatives are located in principal cities; 
the nearest one can serve you conveniently. 


Everyone who sees Davey Tree Surgeons at work in the 
trees says, “They climb like squirrels.” They certainly 
are remarkable climbers—they are trained to it. They 
get around in the trees with surprising agility and speed. 
But they use ropes—never injurious climbing spurs—to 
facilitate climbing, to prevent accidents, and to protect 
trees, wires and other property. They have diligence, 
speed, accuracy and a trained knowledge of their work 
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“The Student Body of the Davey Institute of is given in the field training. This gives bal- 

; Tree Surgery, 1928-29, numbers 446 splendid anced education—Davey Tree Surgeons know \ 

fi men in the Freshman, Junior and both how and why. The Davey Institute of Tree 
Senior classes, all selected from the proven men Surgery has been in continuous operation for 4 OHN DAVEY 
Who have already been thoroughly trained ina twenty years, the only school teaching the 1846-1923 
Practical way. The purpose of this resident science of Tree Surgery. The Faculty of the - Father of Tree Surgery 

is to provide scientific knowledge and Davey Institute of Tree Surgery includes 37 _ Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 

aecuracy to supplement the practical skill that scientists and master Tree Surgeons. 


DAVEY TREE SURGEONS 


Martin L. Davey, President and General Manager 
THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO., Inc., 231 City Bank Bldg., Kent, Ohio 
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© NORTHERN 
ONDERLANDS 


—_——.(|| Phe Lotschen Valley 


ae hee 
an Adventurer 


At Heart? 


[F so you owe it to yourself to visit 


the famed lands of the Vikings. 
Lands of breath-taking and primi- 
tive scenic beauty—of snow- 
capped peaks and winding fjords, 
towering crags and foaming water- 
falls—and tiny villages nestling in 
verdant valleys. 


GREENLAND—ICELAND 
‘i SPITZBERGEN 
~The NORTH CAPE and 
~ SCANDINAVIAN Capitals 


, =briefly is the itinerary, but all the 
' while your home is the luxurious 


y  §. $. RELIANCE 


» the Ideal Cruising Steamer. 


SSai from New York on June 29th 
—your chance to do the unusuall 


Seven short cruises—from 16 to 
26 days—will be made from 
Hamburg by the “RESOLUTE,” 
“OCEANA” and “ORINOCO.” 


Write for descriptive literature 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN 
39 Broadway LINE New York 


Chicago, 177 N. Michigan Ave., St. Louis, 813 Olive St., 

Philadelphia, 262 South Broad St.; Boston, 209 Tremont 

St., San Francisco, 574 Market St.; Los Angeles, 438 

Citizens Nat. Bk. Bidg.; Montreal, 614 St. James St. W., 

Winnipeg, 274 Main Street; Edmonton, Adams Building 
or local steamship and tourist agents 


by MARIE WIDMER 


W. WERE in quest of the quaint 
and curious, and an understanding Swiss 
friend had volunteered to guide us. 
He knew of a miniature world quite apart 
from the distractions of this bustling 
planet, and we had accepted joyfully the 
invitation to explore it with him. It 
was a radiant summer morning when we 
left the smiling shores of lake Thun for 
the promised land — the Létschen Valley. 
A railroad journey of one short hour, 
a kaleidoscopic trip with entrancing 
visions of a prosperous chalet land, of 
ruined strongholds reminiscent of knight- 
hood days, of blue-eyed, pine-fringed 
alpine lakes and 
joyous. mountain 
streams. After 
eighteen minutes 
of thrills and 
eager suspense in 
the clean, cool tun- 
nel which we had 
entered at Kander- 
steg, we found 
ourselves at Gop- 
penstein, a_ tiny 
village with an an- 
cient chapel in 
which Mass is said 
occasionally by the 
priest of the parish 
church of Kippel. 

A bridle path 
used to be the only 
means of access 


too much coin would silence song and 
yodel. However, the railroad came, 
Ten years later the carriage road, facil- 
itating visits to the inhabited parts, was 
completed, and the peasants who at one 
time opposed all improvements now 
cheerfully admit that these innovations 
have in no way disturbed the privacy of 
their villages. 

A short distance above Goppenstein 
our friend drew our attention to a solitary, 
peculiarly formed rock rising at the 
roadside. “Outsiders refer to it as Lang- 
stein,” he explained, “but among the 
natives it is called “Waldi’s Anken 

Chubji”’ (Waldi’s 
Butter Barrel), 
and this is the 
story accounting 
for its presence: 
“Once upon a 
time there lived in 
this district a pas- 
sionate hunter 
named Meyer 
Waldi. He shot all 
the game in the 
neighborhood, un- 
til the Spirit of the 
mountains ap- 
peared to him and 
said: ‘Why do you 
shoot all my an 
imals? Keep away 
from here and in 


I will grant 
from Goppenstein The Felsenburg Ruin eeacghatinigs 


to the inhabited 
region of the valley, but this has now 
been supplanted by a narrow, but well- 
constructed carriage road, a boon to 
tourists who are old-fashioned enough to 
enjoy a hike or a drive in a carriage. 
Beautifully marked black and white 
goats of a breed typical of this region 
grazed on the perilously steep mountain- 
side, while two juvenile keepers, with the 
graceful and amazing swiftness of gazelles, 
climbed after them. Presently a tuneful 
yodel rose from their young throats — we 
took it as a welcome to this alpine vale. 
Our friend told us that in years gone by 
when traffic promoters endeavored to 
explain to the Léotschen people the 
commercial and social advantages of the 
Létschberg railway, and a better road up 
the valley, the old people pointed out that 
no native had ever suffered from want 
in the Létschental and that the sound of 


you any wish!’ 

So Meyer Waldi 
promised to give up hunting, and upon 
his returri home he found what he had 
desired — a pretty house, beautiful mead- 
ows, a herd of cows, and a butter barre 
as big as a church tower. He then lived 
contentedly for many years and the 
forests and mountains again became 
enlivened with animals of every descrip 
tion. At the sight of so much available 
game, Meyer Waldi was overcome by his 
former passion. He set out on a hunting 
trip and very soon shot an animal, 
Immediately there was a terrific clap of 
thunder in the nearby mountains and 4 
voice, which he remembered only to 
well, called to him: ‘You have broken 
your promise, and for punishment I am 
going to turn your farm into stone. 
Thus spoke the angry Spirit of the moul 
tains, and immediately Waldi’s pasture 
became a stretch of waste ground 
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housands o 
miles of rest and romance 


in the Caribbean. 


be need sunshine—oceans of it—tropic sunshine that ultra-violets all 
the tiredness and worry out of your system, and makes them walk the 
plank clear over the edge of the equator. You need the changing color of Caribbean lands...a wide, 
white beach edged with silver surf... 
islands that are gems set in a tur- 
quoisesea...graceful palmsthat“shush” 


you into hours of restful slumber. 


And there’s Havana that has taught 
the New World how to be gay...and 
Cristobal...the wondrous PanamaCanal 
..-Panama City and ruins of a town 
sacked for Spanish gold...Guatemala 
with its memories of a civilization 
that was old before Christ was born... 
Jamaica, Colombia, Honduras, and 
Costa Rica. 


Hundreds of miles of romantic coast 
where they make love in Spanish to 
the music of songs centuries old. 


The tropics beckon... friendly, mel- 
lowed with the ancient wisdom that 
has kept them ever young. Leave New 
York or New Orleans on a yacht-like 
liner of the Great White Fleet...re- 
splendent in her white and cream. All 
outside rooms.... built for the Carib- 
bean. Sailings twice weekly. Numerous 
fascinating trips and cruise-tours in 
this restful land of romance. For infor- 
mation or literature write or 


call at any railroad, steam- PASSENGER DEPARTMENT 


eee UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


Steamship Service 


17 Battery Place and 332 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


CHICAGO, IIl., 203 South Dearborn Street NEW ORLEANS, La., 321 St. Charles Street 
BOSTON, Mass. - - 19 Broad Street © SAN FRANCISCO, Cal.,433 California Street 





OU have seen pictures of Seville...dull, dead things 

without the magic of life and blood. You have dreamed 

of going perhaps... but HAVE you been? + +- + Mother 

Spain is holding the Ibero-American Exposition at Seville 

and bids all to come and see...to wonder at the arts, science and achieve- 
ments, of not only her own domain, but those of all the Spanish 
Americas...Portugal, Brazil and the United States as well...2,400 acres 
in area. + + + Seville spreads out in a brilliant patchwork of palaces, 
markets and churches. A merry-eyed merchant shouts his wares. Food? 
Ah, fit for the Prophet in Paradise. You join a gay throng...you go 
hunting. The costumes and dresses make a pretty splash of color...and 
twinkling lights throw long shadows into the night. +- +- +- There are 
bull fights, carnivals, festivals...unending in variety. You draw back 
in a shadowed doorway and watch it all...a life ever-changing...never 
still. You half shut your eyes and let the whole mad galaxy of color 
and mystery swim by. + + + Seville will give you SUCH a welcome. Full- 
est details from the American Express and principal tourist agencies. 


| the opulent butter barrel was changed 
into a mass of solid rock.” 

The gently ascending road took ys 
in about forty-five minutes to Ferden, 
the first of the several communities which 
populate the Létschental. Ferden js g 
cluster of nutbrown peasant homes, 
stables, and barns, all huddled closely 
together, so as to be out of the path of 
the destructive avalanches which are a 
frequent occurrence in these parts in the 


| early spring. 


‘Tue Létscuen VALey is a minia. 
| tureworld byitself, sodifferent are the mode 
of living, the attire, and the habitations 
of the people from what one generally sees 
elsewhere in Switzerland. The average 
Létschen home is far from possessing the 
richness of decoration and the harmonious 
proportions of the chalets one finds, for 
instance, in the Bernese Oberland. Its 
distinguishing characteristic, as elsewhere 
in the Valais, lies in its forming part of 
a village cluster. Unlike the enormous 
Emmental farm, whose roof shelters 
| living quarters, stables, and _hay-lofts 
all in one, the Valaisan farm, to avoid 
the danger of fire, has its barn and hayloft 
apart on one side, and at a little distance 
| on the other is the granary. 
| One of our biggest surprises was the 
antiquated fashions displayed every-’ 
where. Styles in vogue some two hundred 
years ago are proudly worn by young 
and old alike. Full black skirts reaching 
| down to the ankles, dark bodices, quaintly 
| shaped bonnets, and bright aprons form 
the attire of tiny little girls and grown-up 
women alike, while homespun suits with 
long trousers are generally worn by boys 
and men. The Létschen people live 
practically from their own products. 
They weave their clothes from the wool 
provided by their flocks and make their 
curiously shaped hats out of ordinary 
straw. 

Farming in this valley is done by the 
most primitive methods. Haymaking 
takes place in the lower parts at the begin- 
ning of July. The hay frequently has to 
be carried over long distances to the 
barns, the haymakers dumping their 
fragrant bundles through temporary 
openings in the roofing. Presently follows 
the frequently perilous hay harvest ™@ 
the higher mountain regions, and when 
this is completed a second haymaking 
takes place in the lower sections at the 
end of August. 

Rye is grown extensively by all the 
peasants, and potatoes are another 
general product. Since even the ancient 
plow and humble cart are not used in the 
Létschental, modern farming implements 
would not find much demand there. The 
sloping fields are simply hoed over and 
the people transport everything on their 
backs in crates. 








GIGANTIC 
turbines beat a silent rhythm . .. miles slip 
past the stern... as the great liner pursues its 
course to Europe. Trained eyes, trained minds, 
trained hands serve ... sensitive to the course 
of the ship and the requisites of passengers. 
For the quintessence of I. M. M. excellence 
lies in SERVICE— flawless, unobtrusive, effi- 


cient—the assurance that there can be no 


finer, more correct way to Europe than by 


White Star, Red Star or Atlantic Transport Lines. 


WHITE STAR LINE 
UM? RED STAR LINE-ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE 


INTERNATIONAL | MERCANESBE.. MARINE COMPANY, 


NO. 1 BROADWAY, NEW YORK; 180 NO. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO; 460 MARKET ST., SAN FRANCISCO; OUR OFFICES ELSEWHERE 
OR ANY AUTHORIZED AGENT 





SWITZERLA 


Electrification adds to the com- 
fort of travel ... smooth... 
restful . . . clean... it en- 
hances the joys of travel. 


ERE ... the enthusiasm of the tourist never lags 

. .. because in journeying from place to place... 

the journey itself is made a delight by scenery — color- 

ful... absorbing . . . inspiring. You want to see the best 

... Visiting Geneva, Lausanne, Ouchy, Berne, Bernese 

Oberland, Interlaken-Jungfraujoch, Loetschberg Dis- 

trict, Zermatt-Gornergrat, Furka-Oberalp, Grisons, Zu- 

rich, Lucerne and its Lake District, St. Gothard .and 
Lugano. 


Insist on a tour that includes Switzerland. Literature 
from your tourist agent...or use the coupon below. 


SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS 


475 Fifth Avenue, New York 


I intend spending days 


trated booklets and map. 


in Switzerland. Please send me illus- 


Neen ne i aie let deatlesl ad 


Address 
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Each village has its own primitive 
flour mill. One of the farmers undertake, 
the operation of it, and as compensation 
he receives one-twentieth of the grain, 
of which quantity he has in turn to give 
half to the community. The bran is not 
separated from the rye flour, whid 
accounts for the dark color of the Valaisan 
rye bread; white flour is, however, milled 
from barley and wheat. Other municipal 
institutions are the sawmill and the 
baking oven. Bread is baked in tums 
about once a month, when it is the 
custom of householders to carry their 
dough in wooden forms to the public 
bakery. 


It rook us fifteen minutes from 
Ferden to reach Kippel, the chief village 
of the valley, whose large and unusually 
handsome church speaks eloquently for 
the marked religious tendencies of the 
people. A twist and a turn of the narrow 
village street and we found ourselves in 
front of the so-called Murmann house, 
a remarkable dwelling dating back to 
1776. Its entire facade is adorned with 
carvings and inscriptions. A kind little 
lady, Maria Rieder, is the proprietor of 
this much admired home and with a 
ready smile she conducted us up a stone 
staircase to the first floor, which contains 
one large living room, a small side cham. 
ber, and a kitchen built partly of stone, 
In the dwelling room, whose ceiling 
elaborately decorated, there stands 4 
bed bearing in Gothic letters the inscrip 
tion: “I lay me down to rest — perhapsto 
die.” Plain, scrupulously scrubbed benches 
are permanent fixtures along the walk, 
A table, two or three chairs, and a spit- 
ning wheel, and a fine old tile stove, com- 
plete the furnishings. 


"Terr natural seclusion and cot- 
stant struggle with Nature is probably 
responsible in a large degree for the 
devout religious tendencies of the i 
habitants. The principal festive days m 
the Létschental are religious ones, an 
among these the day of Corpus Christ 
and the Sunday following are observed 
with particular pomp. All the men 
military age take part in the Corp 
Christi procession. 

The Létschen people are the vey 
embodiment of physical health and the 
men from this district are known # 
exceptionally good soldiers. Fifteen 
tives from the Létschen Valley are found 
in the famous Swiss Papal Guard in Rom 

While the natives may be som 
reticent towards strangers at first, they 
quickly show a friendly spirit and # 
cordial hospitality to visitors. It 1s t 
hoped that modern elements will nevé 
mar the quaint charm and endeal 
simplicity of this alpine valley and® 
inhabitants. 
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Vice President, Trans- 
continental Air Trans- 
port, Inc.; Vice Pres- 
ident, National Air 
Transport, Inc. 


**Mapbs are almost as essential to an aviator as gasoline. 
Accurate, properly prepared maps serve as the link 
which ties an aviator to his course’’ 


oR more than half a century 

Rand MCNally Maps have aided 
in the development of transporta- 
tion. 

They guided the early experts in 
the railroad field. 

Then came the automobile, and 
Rand MCNally & Company charted 
the first road maps and pioneered 
the marking of highways. 

Now Rand MCNally & Company, 
whose maps have been popular with 
flyers ever since the very beginnings 
of aviation, bring out a new series, 
the Standard Indexed Maps with 
Air Trails. 

In this series there is a map for 


Some of Rand M¢Nally & Company’s 
Products and Departments 


Atlases 
General Atlases 
Commercial] Atlases 
Goode School Atlas 


—- Maps Publications 


Airline and Bus Tickets 


each state. On one side of a single 
sheet appears as before, the regular 
state map useful to every one who 
travels by rail and until now widely 
used by aviators. 

On the reverse side appears the 
same map, but with different mark- 
ings. It shows public airports, re- 
stricted airports, auxiliary fields, 
seaplane ports, lighthouses, radio 
stations, radio beacons, mag- 
netic declination—everything 
that might help the aviator in 
his flight or the air transport 
executive at his desk. 

Accompanying each map is a 
handy booklet. It supplies all 


Child Life Magazine 


836 S, Clark Street, Chicago 


the information any traveler wants 
—-size of cities, hotels, banking facil- 
ities, garages, interurban lines, ete. 
It includes, besides, a complete 
airport directory of the State, giving 
class, operator, location, altitude 
and size. It summarizes Depart- 
ment of Commerce air regulations. 
It tells how to use the map as an 
instrument of air navigation, how to 
fly by compass or landmarks, 
A special accordion fold 
makes the map convenient to 
handle, to fold and unfold. 
Now obtainable at leading 
booksellers and stationers, or 
direct. 


RAND MENALLY & GOMPANY 


Map Headquarters 


Dept. J-29 
270 Madison Avenue, New York 
Retar. Department 


Maps to Order 
Globes 


Coupon Books 
General Printing 


536 S, Clark Street, Chicago 
San Francisco 


Text Books 


Children’s Books Washington Los Angeles 
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FRANCE 


where the man in the 
street is happier 
than a king! 


France is an education...in 
painting, architecture, history, 
literature and the art of dining. 
France is the arbiter of fashion, 
the home of the bon mot, the 
land where one’s sophistication 
comes of age...these are the 
reasons she’s the “other Country” 
of all men’s inmost hearts. <~ Oh, 
no...France has the secret of the 
joy of life.~oThrough all her 
thrilling miles of mountains, plain 
and shore, France gives us flowers 
below, blue skies above...and 
there we find our youth. If we’ve 
mislaid it...back it comes. If we 
still have it...like calls to like, 
and here’s the golden age we’ve 
dreamed about. Just across “the 
longest gangplank in the world”, 
to the “France”, the “Paris” and 
the “Ile de France”, Weekly 
Express Liners that are France 
itself...a flying call at Plymouth 
for London...then Le Havre... 
a 3-hour boat-train... and Paris, 
Paris, Paris is ours! 


esrrench Lure e 


nformation from any authorized French 
Line Agent or write direct to 19 State 
Street, New York City. 









































































These columns are open to brief letters commenting upon any article or subject that 


has appeared in The Forum. Because of space limitations, the Editor must reserve the 


Doctors Disagree 
To the Editor: 


In the March issue of THE Forum ap- 
pears an article— “Why Educate Wo- 
men?” — that I feel calls for a protest by 
someone. After a number of superficial 
paragraphs that reiterate what everyone 
knows, Dr. Wolfe becomes dogmatic and 
makes a number of sweeping and inac- 
curate statements. As a physician, I dis- 
like to see a supposedly scientific man 
distort the truth in print. 

Twenty years’ experience as a psychi- 
atrist has led me to be humble and to 
chafe under the “all or nothing” ten- 
dencies of the average magazine writer. 
No scientific person surveying a cross- 
section of college women would say, as he 
does, that his maladjusted cases “spell 
out a terrific indictment of women’s col- 
leges.”” Most maladjustments, in college 
women as well as other women, have their 
beginnings in childhood. And the ferments 
of adolescence that fix the patterns 
wrongly laid down are present in women 
out of college as well as in college. Why 
put the entire burden of blame, therefore, 
upon the college? 

Epwarp E. Mayer 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Buy Till it Hurts! 


To the Editor: 


If you are going to have a debate, why 
not insist that each party rip into his 
subject whole-heartedly, and eliminate 
this tendency to piddling circumlocution? 
Never has it been worse than in the de- 
bate on the subject, “Are We Victims of 
Propaganda?” 

What could have been an interesting 
and instructive debate revealing the 
facts as to how much we are influenced 
by the inexhaustible supply of publicity 
bunk, degenerates into a very generalized 
discussion of the motives of propaganda. 
The question debated was: “Is propa- 
ganda moral or immoral, honest or dis- 
honest, ethical or unethical?” Who gives 
a damn about that? What we want to 


| know is, are we being exploited by propa- 


ganda? Does it cost us money? Do the 
fools around us get their idiotic ideas be- 
cause of some much-touted bologney? 

I am an advertising man employed hv 


right to publish letters only in part. 





one of the large organizations whose ad- 
vertising is general enough in scope to be 
rated “propaganda.” The concern has 
been built into its present gigantic form 
by its clever exploitation of guaranteed 
satisfaction to every customer. And this 
promise is kept. But, by means of every 
sales argument possible, we try to sell 
every man as much of our merchandise 
as he can pay for. Almost anything not 
actually fraudulent or dangerous, such as 
pistols, will be stocked as long as people 
can be persuaded to buy. We don’t care 
whether a man can afford a radio or not, 
whether it will be beneficial to him or not. 
If he can pay for it, we will sell him one. 

As long as propaganda is confined to 
sales, and the sales to reasonable articles, 
I can see no particular harm in it. But 
when a scientific study of man’s natural 
dumbness is made in order to play on his 
pride in “keeping up with the Jones’s,” 
and sell him unnecessary articles at out- 
rageous prices, I think it costs America 
plenty. And when propaganda, backed 
by sneaking hypocrisy, is powerful 
enough to coerce our legislative assem- 
blies and executive officers into abroga- 
tion of the fundamentals of democratic 
government, I believe that a means 
of stopping it should be devised. 

Can we establish something similar to 
the Federal restrictions on advertising, 
which will pass on the merits of all na- 
tional campaigns? Or would that be as 
much of a fizzle as the investigation of the 
Utilities’ attempts to influence students? 

Tep Leirze.t 


Chicago 
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That Profane Hound 


To the Editor: 


The “urge” is so great, and so per- 
sistent, that I cannot refrain from giving 
expression to my abhorence of “Hound 
of Heaven,” which in my judgment 
soiled the pages of the latest issue of THE 
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An exceptional hotel, modern and 
well appointed. Excellent cuisine. 


When weather permits; every winter 
sport, Skiing, Skating, Tobogganing. 
Here there’s an indoor swimming 
pool, trap-shooting, saddle horses, 
movies, concerts, dancing. A 
gymnasium with every device for 
health and recreation. Handball. 
bowling, 36 holes of GOLF!!: NEW 
HEALTH ANNEX—orre of finest in 
the land! Equipped for physio- 


therapeutic treatments. 


BRIARCLIFF offers the comforts 
of a perfect hotel plus the attrac- 
tions of the finest country club. 
50 minutes from New York by 
motor or N. Y, Central. COME 
spend a day, a week or a month. 


Phone— BRIARCLIFF 1640 


BRIARCLIFF 
LODGE 


BRIARCLIFF MANOR, N.Y. 


Chauncey Depew Steele, Prop. 


ALL-EX PENSE 
CONDUCTED - 


The ga 
vaca 


yest, most care-free 
in... Guild House Par- 


to popular vacation lands. 
eds of described 
in ets: 
4 NDERLAND OF 
WEST” — North- 
| west, Canadian Rockies, Pa- 
cific Coast, Yellowstone, 

, California, Colorado, 

Salt Lake. Booklet “DW”. 


“HISTORIC EAST”’—At- | 


lantic Coast, Niag- 
} ara Falls, Virginia, Bermuda. | 
Ask for Booklet “DE”. 


Art Crafts 
Guild Travel Berenay 
Bae Se Ne, 


Deven the call of the Old World—its eclor, history, romance and strange 
beauty will enrich your memory. Let us call your special attention to our 
Individual Travel Service—a service that aligns itself with your own ideas, 
your convenience and your budget— prearranges every essential, from 
steamship reservation to train, airplane, automobile and hotel... a service 
that takes care of your passport, visa and baggage ... and gives you the 
benefit of the 88 years of experience of our unique organization with 200 
offices in Europe alone,—of our close affiliation with the Wagons-Lits Co., 


owners of the famous international trains de luxe in Europe, 
Near East, Egypt, ete. 


Our Group Travel programs — escorted or unescorted — offer an almost 
infinite selection of itineraries of various durations — ranging from 


the highest kind of Luxury Tour to the economical, comfortable 


Popular Tour. 


Automobile Tours. Special Air Cruises; General Airplane Travel. Steamship 
Tickets by all lines. Cook’s Traveler’s Cheques. 


Bee) Se) 


> Fifth Avenue, New York 


St. I 


WAGONG:LITS CD. 
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The Right Hand Man 


to travelers in Europe 


As the ship’s gangplank goes down in the ports of foreign lands, 
a bustling, fascinating scene is unfolded. Foreign customs, trains, 
strange signs are there, uniformed officials...and, a familiar 
figure...an American Express man. @,There he is unravel- 
ling the mysteries of a foreign time table and helping others 
to get their train reservations. Then he speeds over to 
help that party of ladies who cannot understand a word 
the customs man says; or to assist others with hotel 
reservations or passports. Similar scenes happen else- 
where abroad at dozens of frontier points, piers and 
docks. @,This American Express man, together 
with scores of others, typifies the Helpful Hand 
of Service which is automatically extended to 
those who carry American Express Travelers 
Cheques. The moment you convert your 
money into these safe and spendable funds, 
you become entitled to the help, guidance 
and advice of these smiling sentinels of serv- 
iceno matter where you may be. Issued in 
denominations of $10, $20, $50 and $100. 
Cost "5c for each $100. For sale at 
22,000 Banks, American Express and 
Railway Express agencies. Merelyask 
for the sky-blue Travelers Cheques. 


teamship tickets, 
hotel reserva- 
tions, itineraries, 
cruises and tours 
planned and booked 
to any part of the 
world by the Amer- 
ican Express Travel 
Department + ¢ ¢ 


vial ipendability 
ERICAN 


EXPRESS 
Uravelers cheques 





Our Rostrum 


Forvum. I cannot understand how a pub. 
lication which has had the reputation of 
maintaining a high standard of literary 
tone and discretion, could have given 
place to such a nauseous production, 
Really, do you call it “literature”? And 
if so, what is the class to which it belongs? 
What is the objective toward which it 
aims? 

You call THe Forum a “controversial 
magazine,” but “Hound of Heaven” 
will arouse no controversy — it merely 
excites disgust. It is highly imaginative, 
but such an imagination! Is the author 
making sport, in language both lewd and 
profane, of sacred things? And does Tue 
Forvo stand for that species of literature? 
A profane dog, and a scandalous cat, and 
a nasty alley, and angels that can’t fur. 
nish even a “dog biscuit,” and other 
equally chaste (?) sketches of “heaven” 
—how could you let such a blob find 
place in your columns? 

Who is Sarah Addington? I would 
surely like to meet her and read to her 
the Book of Revelation, especially the 
last two chapters. What species of “fe- 
male mentality” does she represent? Is 
she related to Clarence Darrow? I can 
easily picture them as close sympathizers. 

I had intended to renew my subscrip- 
tion, but this “hound episode” is more 
than I can stand. I handed the article to 
my son-in-law — a young business man, 
not “thin-skinned” — and asked him to 
read it. At first he laughed; then his face 
grew sober, and when he had finished 
this was his comment: “Pretty nearly 
sacrilegious.” 

That is my judgment, and there are 
plenty of others who feel the same way. 
Don’t drift in that direction. Yours for 
literature with an UPLIFT to it. 

ArTHUR WILLIs SPOONER 
Malvern, Pa. 


(Eprtor’s Note: — The Reverend Dr. Spoon- 
er is not onlya critic but an author. His novel 
“ Pauline: A War Romance” is described 
by the publishers as “ beautiful, touching, 
wholesome, clean, uplifting: a love story 
that holds you spellbound, but which you 
need not fear to place in the bands of a boy 
or girl.” A copy is being rushed to Sarab 
Addington.) : 


Nice Doggie 
To the Editor: 

You gave Forum readers a rare treat 
in Sarah Addington’s story, “Hound of 
Heaven.” To my mind it is one of the 
best things done by an American author 
in many years. I have been beating drums 
about it and chanting its praises to every- 
one I know, ever since the March number 
came out. 

May STANLEY 

Forest Hills, L. I. 


a 








To the Editor: 

Congratulations on having chosen 
“Hound ot Heaven” as a rare treat for 
the March Forum. The author’s husband 
wasn’t the only reader moved “to a manly 
tear.” Let’s have more of Sarah Adding- 
ton’s stories! 

Paut H. Storm 

Minneapolis, Minn. , 
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False Alarm 
To the Editor: 

I have just read “Dry Rot in Holy 
Places,” by Frederick K. Stamm, in the 
March Forum. Without knowing who 
Frederick K. Stamm might be, or his 
importance in his own sphere, I should 
like to be allowed to voice my disgust of 
those who treat us to daily, weekly, and 
monthly dissertations upon a condition 
that does not exist. 

The lack of the things with which Prot- 
estantism is charged is the foundation of 
Protestantism. Since Protestantism does 
not recognize the necessity of a mediator 
between oneself and one’s God, it follows 
that one may worship one’s God apart 
from one’s fellow men. “Going to church” 
does not in any way imply that one is a 
follower of Christ, only that one is ob- 
serving convention. If the lack of “goers 
to church” is to be contrasted with the 
churchgoers among Catholics, it would 
bewell to start out with the acknowledged 
fact that the Catholic Church teaches 
that it is mortal sin not to go to Church 
on Sunday and that it carries a penalty 
for committing sin. 

K. B, Carrer 

Washington, D. C. 


What May We Like? 
To the Editor: 


A lady, after reading the work of a 
certain “nature” writer, was heard to 
remark, “Yes, but J like nature, too!” 
After reading Ralph Pearson’s “Seeing 
Pictures” in the March Forum, I feel 
like saying, “Yes, but J like design, too!” 
And if Rockwell Kent’s woodcut is de- 
void of that property, then the fourteen 
years I have spent in the study and prac- 
tice of design have been completely 
thrown away. 

Personally, I am extremely intrigued 
by modern art, but this idea of some 
modernists that they discovered design, 
and that anything that does not 
conform to their particular style is 
academic” or “imitative” or “mere 

tration,” strikes me as being about 


Why not Europe this 
August or September ?... 


The Cunard Cabin Way Invites You! 


Late Summer and early Fall a glorious season in 
Europe! There’s more freedom abroad. The rush 
season is over and life is less crowded. Paris al- 
ways seems more French . . . the Black Forest 
pines more fragrant . . . the lakes of Lombardy 
more colorful and Shakspere Land more glamor- 
ous and restful. Begin your vacation on a Cunard 
Cabin Ship! 

With three sailingsa week and the choice of seven 
European ports to land at, seventeen great 
Cunarders link uns le ocean comfort with 
moderate cost. Splendidly equipped staterooms, 
generously proportioned decks and public rooms, 
enticing food and service—all proclaim the world- 
known Cunard standard of Cabin Travel. 


And on all these ships are very bright and sur- 
prisingly comfortable Tourist Third Cabin accom- 
modations. Rates: Cabin $145 up. . . Tourist 
Third Cabin $102.50 up. 


CUNARD LINE 


® 


See Your Local Agent 


THE SHORTEST BRIDGE TO EUROPE 
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Bon 
Voyage 
«1929 





will be said with BOOKS 
because ae & not only carry 
ha sidleed- SF lle igttaiinnthes 
guarantee a jolly trip to the trav- 


eller hie Ries vielen And 
whe does not? A” Bon Voy- 


age Book Box is the most 
thoreghiful of going-away gifts. 


Write or wire name of voyageur, 
giving the price of box desired, 
the name of the vessel and the 
date of sailing. Delivery will 
be made to the steamer. Books 
and magazines of your choice or 
ours will be sent. Bon Voyage 
Book Boxes are priced at $s, 
$10, $15, $20, ete. 


—@E® Branch Sth Avenue at 27th S. 2a 2 Da DD 
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by what you get 


The Statlers invite your scrutiny and com- 
parison of the values they offer: 
EQUIPMENT: Every room has radio recep- 
tion, its own private bath, circulating ice- 
water, bed-head reading lamp, and the other 
characteristic Statler conveniences —includ- 
ing a morning paper under the door. 
SERVICE: Statler service is rendered by 
trained employees, working under the most 
liberal policies of “‘guest-pleasing” known. 
RATES: More than 82% of the Statler rooms 
are $5 per day or less, for single occupancy. 
Fixed rates are posted in every Statler room. 


The v organization o 
frotaten 


there are Statlers in 
BOSTON -- BUFFALO - CLEVELAND 
DETROIT -- ST. LOUIS 
NEW YORK (Hotel Pennsylvania) 


HOTELS STATLER 






' Our Rostrum 


| as narrow as the point of view of the 
| smuggest conservative. 


Each school has its particular gods 
among the old masters. I await breath. 
lessly Mr. Pearson’s next article, in order 


| to learn which of the painters of old | 


may admire without being a lover of the 
purely intellectual, and which may be 
looked down upon as “ mere illustrators,” 
Euinor M. Gooprince 
Cambridge, Mass. 





The Blessing — 
Mr. Jack Woodford: 

I have just finished reading “ Radio— 
A Blessing or a Curse?” and as I havea 
son who is about seven years your senior, 
I feel I am privileged to say — Bless you 
my boy! God bless you! Whatever General 
Harbord may have to say in defense of 
radio, he cannot -possibly do away with 
the facts as set down by you in your 
excellent and very readable article. 

I regret to feel obliged to call your at- 
tention to the fact that Stevenson — 
not Emerson — wrote “An Apology for 
Idlers.” By the time this reaches you, 
you will probably have been told of this 
fifty times. Really, you have my sincere 
sympathy, for I have some appreciation 
of what a slip of that kind means to a 
sensitive soul. 

H. G. Guover 

Jackson, Mich. 


—And the Curse 
To the Editor: 

I’ll never hear the end of this as long 
as I live. The first break of that sort I 
ever made in my life . . . and to make 
it in THe Forum! 

How did I do it? I’ve read everything 
Stevenson ever wrote, and some of it 
several times, and I’ve only read one ¢s- 
say of Emerson’s — that appalling thing 
about “Compensation” — and _ loathed 
it. Yet I credit the old coot with one of 
the most delightful essays ever written 
in the English language. An essay Emet- 
son could no more have written than he 
could have written Jurgen. 

I suppose you've been deluged with 
letters about it. If I get lots of letters 
about it, I’ll simply shoot myself 
Would to God this bird hadn’t writtet 
me about it. I think I’ll knock off for the 
day and go get drunk. 

Jack Wooprord 
Chicago 





Forum Definitions 


The value of such a competition as this 
lies not in the discovery of perfect defini- 
tions, but in the fact that it encourages a 
large number of people to pause and con- 
sider just what meaning, if any, lies behind 
certain vague words which are. in con- 
stant circulation. Paul Valéry, writing on 
poetry in the April Forum, referred to the 
language of everyday use as “a jumble of 
thinking tools so crude that every think- 
ing mind rejects them... a hodge- 
podge of terms, with their traditional and 
irrational rules — revised, as they are, by 
anybody and everybody, coined by whim, 
interpreted by whim, codified by whim.” 
Tue Forum hopes that its monthly defini- 
tions may help to straighten out the 
hodge-podge and give some index of the 
whims. 

The following definitions have been 
chosen as the best of those submitted this 
month. 


1,.Culture is an intellectual and spir- Where motoring is an 
itual refinement which so penetrates and ever-thrilling delight —— 


. blends with a man’s being as to control, 
guide, and humanize his actions and °o 
thoughts. (Sylvia Fishbein, Brooklyn, 
N.Y) 

2. Culture is the development of all 
the desirable qualities of the body, mind, : aa ; atl 
and soul of man. (K. Lapham Gibbons, Offers the visitor mile after mile of fine iron-stone motor roads. 
Lyons, Col.) The famous drives around the Cape, in Northern Transvaal, or 

3. Culture: that state of mental at- through Natal, are indicative of many fascinating trips enjoyed on 
tainment which an individual or a race uncrowded thoroughfares in this year-round travel land. As you 
has reached. (W. L. Faurot, San Fran- glide along, beautiful flowers, towering mountains and far flung 
cisco, Calif.) verdant veld charm you. The invigorating climate and mellow 

4. Culture: the result of both heredity sunshine fill you with youthful, happy, carefree healthfulness. You 
and environment as shown in a person’s see modern cities and quaint kraal life, and at each day’s end you 
moral, mental, physical, and_ spiritual rest in comfortable modern hotels. 


development and the readiness with Where else in the world can you see 
which he responds to all that is best in The Majestic Victoria Falls Speedy, Preening Ostriches 
modern civilization. (G. Leland Green, Barbaric Bantu War Dances The Mysterious Zimbabwe Ruins 
Mount Berry, Ga.) Forty Miles of Deep Stupendous Gold Mines Acres of Diamonds 
N, What i BABBITT? . Write for fully illustrated travel lilerature and booklet HB-2 
eet ~~ ae te ¢ DARSTT? De GOVERNMENT TRAVEL BUREAU OF SOUTH AFRICA 
nitions, typewritten and not exceeding 
100 words, must reach the Editor by May 3 
25. Prizes of $5.00, or any book mentioned 11 Broadway % New York City 
or advertised in The Forum (valie not ex- ; 
ceeding $5.00), for each winning definition. 
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Algonquin 83358 is the new telephone number of THE FORUM 


Subscription Department — please call this num- 


ber for information in regard to bills, adjustments, change of address, etc. 
Do We Need a | 
New God? 


Comments from readers on the devate 
between Harry Elmer Barnes and the Ambassador 
Reverend William Sheafe Chase in the EI IROPE | Pras 
April Forum. . Summer's Just Around 


“ the Corner 
_ Judging by the letters which have come $306 to $1,405 af Soke, fete ee, ieee eee 
> awarli 1 ‘ 1 ° vi »mbrace for you. The sun shines 
os i. prev ailing opinion of Forum Send for booklet its brightest and ev ery breeze from the 
te « 2 >, . > - sea bears the p nition Summer 
readers is that we need not a new God, but  TenpuEGTOURS” 7 ss Come, enjoy Springtime — May- 
a new conception of the old God. Most EMPLE OURS | \) time — at The AMBASSADOR. 
of th ; d a hi 1 z re ifi : | ' Indoor Sea Water Swimming Pool 
e readers agree that modern scientific 447-F Park Square Bldg. ass European Plan. Daily Rate 
development has discredited a large part O\niN} $5, $6, $7 Single 


of the Bible as ahistorical record, but a Drei) | oss nose G85 Baths 
they deny that a literal acceptance of the 
Testament is necessary to beliefin God. 
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Britain 
at its 
Best | 


The London Midland and Scottish 
Railway makes it easy for you to 
see all that is worth seeing in 
Great Britain. Circular Tours 
arranged by the L MS will take 
you to places of interest through- 
out the length and breadth of 
the land. 


On your way to explore the beau- 
ties of the Trossachs and the 
Scottish Lochs, you can stop off 
at Stratford-on-Avon — full of 
Shakespeare memories—and visit 
Harvard House, the ancestral home 
of John Harvard. Your tour can 
take you through the lovely English 
Lakeland, made famous by Words- 
worth and Coleridge.. Another 
tour will take you through the 
wonderful scenery of North Wales, 
starting from Chester, that old- 
world city, with its historic battle- 
ments and famous Rows. 


These are but a few of the many 
L MS Circular Tours, each full 
of absorbing interest, each con- 
ducted with speedy and efficient 
service. 


L M § 


LONDON MIDLAND AND SCOTTISH RLY. 
OF GREAT BRITAIN 


Illustrated pamphlets from T. R. 
Dester (Dept. A-76), London Mid- 
land and Scottish Rly. of. Great 
Britain, 200 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. Or from any LMS agent, 
Thos. Cook 8 Son, or the Ameri- 


can Express, Inc. 
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Our Rostrum 


Dr. Warren Coleman, of New York 
City, states it in this way: “If religious 
dogma cannot stand the light of scientific 
fact, religious dogma must be cast aside. 
Biblical allegories must be recognized as 
such. But the casting aside of dogma, and 
the recognition of allegories in the Bible 
need not, and in my opinion do not, affect 
one’s acceptence of God. What the present 
generation needs is not a new God, but 
new methods of interpreting the God of 
our fathers to the people.” 






RELIGION RETARDS PROGRESS 


In the opinion of Herbert Asbury, the 
opposition of the church to progress is 
sufficient to damn all religion. He says, “I 
agree with Dr. Barnes that the present 
generation is rapidly losing faith in the 
God of the Christians, but I oppose the 
theory that we need a new God to replace 
him. I do not believe that we need any 
God whatsoever, and least of all do we 
need an anthropomorphic deity who per- 
forms the childish antics which are 
credited to the biblical Jehovah. A God is 
wholly unnecessary to the happiness and 
moral welfare of mankind. I believe that 
organized Christianity, or, rather, Paulin- 
ism (there is no such thing as Christian- 
ity), is the great curse of the world; and 
that if Paul had never lived civilization 
would have been farther advanced by two 
thousand years, or exactly the length of 
time that mankind has been oppressed by 
superstitious Christian priests and preach- 
ers. I point to the fact that the genesis 
of every vicious and barbaric law now on 
our statute books may be found in the 
cruelty and intolerant activity of a 
religious group.” 


BARNES REPROVED 


Many resented the intrusion of a 
professor of sociology into the province of 
theology. “The mantle of science confers 
no gift of prophecy or leadership in the 
field of religion,” says Oliver C. Lester, 
dean of the Graduate School of the 
University of Colorado, “and when a 
scientist leaves his particular province he 
lays aside his mantle and speaks as a man. 
His words deserve the attention paid to 
anyone accustomed to think carefully, but 
he no longer speaks of that whereof he 
knows.” 

Dr. Jessie Wallace Hughan, of New 
York City, denies that what Professor 
Barnes is attacking is modern Christian- 
ity: “Professor Barnes assumes without 
warrant that Christianity must be held 
within its ancient boundaries, while 
science is allowed unlimited scope to 
alter and reverse itself. Why should 
Christians be condemned to believe in 
miracles because their religion was found- 
ed when all men so believed? Fosdick 
rather than O’Neill is my authority on 




















NEW BEAUTY 


NEW INTERESTS 
AND NEW EXPERIENCES 


Cast of your Occidental 
worries for a while. Make 
a cruise Around the World. Feel 
the spell of the Orient... the 
languor of starry, scented nights 
... the mystery of ancient lands. 
Watch the monkeys skipping 
over the walls of Jaipur... and 
a stately Indian squat down in 
the street to make tea on his 
portable brazier. Enjoy the musi- 
cal comedy customs of Korea... 
where a manshows his top-knot 
thru a stove pipe hat of wire 
netting. 33 countries to see... 
including Indo-China and 
Borneo... 140 days to absorb 
them. The luxurious 


RESOLUTE: 


to connect them. She is experi- 
enced, you know... . for this is 
her 7th Around the World 
Cruise. So sail eastward from 
New York January 6th... on 


Th Verate of 
Youu Droomd 


arriving in every country at the 


ideal season. 


Rates $2000 and up include an extra- 
ordinary programof shore excursions. 


Write for illustrated literature. 


Hamburg American 
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— Our Rostrum 
I 
The comments on this debate were so 
qumerous that it is impossible to quote 
all of them. We wish, however, to ac- 
knowledge the receipt of letters from the 
llowing: Dr. Edgar F. Daugherty, 
Muncie, Ind.; Dr. Marion F. Ham, 
Reading, Mass.; Dr. Howard Agnew 
Johnson, Milwaukee, Wis.; Capt. Paul A. 
Curtis, New York City; Dr. William N. 
Bates, Philadelphia, Pa.; Arthur L. 
MacKaye, Los Angeles, Cal.; Dr. John 
W. Cunliffe, New York City; W. R. 
Leigh, New York City; Dr. Jared S. 
Moore, Cleveland, Ohio; Dr. Arthur 
Stanley Pease, Ambherst, Mass.; Dr. 
Daniel A. Poling, New York City; James 
E, Tower, New York City; Ralph H. 
Bevan, Providence, R. I.; Dr. Arthur W. 
Calhoun, Katonah, N. Y.; J. S. Cullinan, 
New York City; Dr. Conrad H. Moehl- 
man, Rochester, N. Y.; Olaf Bjorkman, 
New York City; Carl Bruhn, New York 
City; the Honorable Heriot Clarkson, 
Raleigh, N. C.; Dr. Anthony H. Evans, 
New York City; Dr. Everett O. Fisk, 
Boston, Mass.; S. R. Hoover, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Dr. Bartlett B. James, Washington, 
D.C.; Dr. Frank S. Kedsie, East Lansing, 
Mich.; Dr. Henry M. Kieffer, Altantic 
City, N. J.; Dr. Hugh A. Moran, Ithaca, 
N.Y.; Dr. Ellen S. Mussey, Washington, 
D, C.; Commissioner Jefferson Myers, 
Washington, D. C.; Dr. Andrew J. 
Randles, New Castle, Pa.; Dr. Cloyd H. 
Marvin, Washington, D. C.; Dr. Harry 
P. Nichols, Bryson City, N. C.; Anthony 
Fiala) New York City; Dr. Homer M. 
Derr, Montgomery, W. Va.; Jennie 
Brownscombe, New York City; Dr. 
Raymond C. Brooks, Claremont, Cal.; 
Dr. Frank G. Smith, Omaha, Neb.; 
William R. Phelps, Bedford, Va.; Dr. 
Edward O. Otis, Exeter, N. H.; Dr. 
Wilfred H. Osgood, Chicago, III.; Joseph 
R. Noel, Chicago, Ill.; Dr. George W. 
Neet, Valparaiso, Ind.; Fred. J. Miller, 
Lake Worth, Fla.; M. Louise McLaughlin, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Mrs. Nancy Barr 
Mavity, Oakland, Cal.; Dr. Nicholas 
Knight, Mount Vernon, Iowa; Mrs. John 
C. Johansen, New York City; Dr. A, J. 
Harms, Chicago, Ill.; Dr. Teunis E. 
Gouwens, Louisville, Ky.; Dr. Francis P. 
Gaines, Wake Forest, N. C.; William A. 
Frisbie, Minneapolis, Minn.; Dr. George 
C. Foley, Philadelphia, Pa.; Dr. C. A. 

niway, Northfield, Minn.; Dr. James 
L. Barton, Boston, Mass.; Dr. Henry R. 
Best, Fargo, N. D.; Dr. Sanford A. Moss, 
Lynn, Mass.; Dr. Charles C. Selecman, 
Dallas, Texas; William Dodge, New York 
City; Dr. Henry L. Osborne, Saint Paul, 
Minn. ; Dr. James F. Hosic, New York 
City; Dr. John D. McCormick, Salem, 

3 C. Frederick MacGill, Newton, 
Mass; Dr. M. Willard Lampe, Iowa City, 
lowa; Mrs. Lillian M. Gilbreth, Mont- 
clair, N. J.; Edward H. Nutter, San 
Fancisco, Cal. 


Who Manages - 
Her Own Home 


appreciates what 
Ben Franklin taught: 


Income $1000 
Expenses 999 


Income prone ° 
Expenses 1001 = Misery 


= Happiness 


No home can be a happy home if the 
expenses are greater than income. No 
woman likes to run behind in her expenses 
and generally it isn’t her fault. It is sim- 
ply because money HAS to be spent that 
wasn’t planned for. 

Here is a “‘life saver” — 

The John Hancock Home Budget Sheet 
will help you to plan your Family Expenses 
in a simple, sensible way. 

There are lots of other benefits from 
this method. Send 
for your copy 
today. =a 
Dts Func Lire INSURANCE COMPA 


OF BOSTON. MassacnusetTs 


OVER SIXTY-FIVE YEARS IN BUSINESS 
> < 


John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co., Inquiry Bureau 
197 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 


Please send me a FREE copy of the John Hancock Home Budget 
Sheet. I enclose 2c to cover postage. 
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YOU WILL HAVE 
YOUR OWN 


‘Table 


AND YOUR OWN 


aah as 


W aitress Non-Banking LOANS 





SHE knows your likes and 
dislikes, the time you usually 
have your dinner. And she 
knows how to serve delicious 
food as it should be served. 
You'll like your own waitress. 
And you'll like the foods 
she serves you too. The green, 
fresh vegetables come right 
from the farm, with fruits 
and meats and milk and but- 
ter. And here in the spotless 
kitchens — kitchens you can 
explore any time — those 
foods are prepared by cooks 
who are really masters. 
After dinner? . . . Watch 
the sea from the Ocean Deck, 
play in the game room, talk 
with friendly and cultivated 
people. For such people have 
found Chalfonte-Haddon 
Hali to their liking. They like 
the sunshiny, airy rooms; the 
absence of any pose or affec- 
tation. They feel at home 
... and they are at home. 
e.e ce 


There are complete garage facilities at 
Chalfonte-Iladdon Ilall....2 May we send 
you a descriptive booklet further describ- 


ing the hotels? 


CHALFONTE- 


HADDON HALL 


ATLANTIC CITY 


American Plan 
Leeds and Lippincott Company 








by DONALD REA HANSON 


Srecuration has been probably 
one of the greatest constructive forces in 
the progress of American industry and 
commerce. But excessive speculation, with 
its attendant spirit of gambling, such as 
has been manifested in various land booms, 
commodity price booms, and stock mar- 
ket booms in this country’s history, has 
invariably brought in its train a succes- 
sion of severe economic consequences. 
The realization that serious consequences 
are likely to follow speculative excesses is 
the real reason for the controversy that 
has arisen between the bankers, on one 
hand, and the stock market community 
in Wall Street, on the other, during the 
past year. 

One of the outstanding Jeaders of the 
banking party, Paul M. Warburg, re- 
marked a few months ago that “in aero- 
nautics the public is generally inclined 
to look upon the art of rising into the air 
as the sole accomplishment. The layman 
is apt to overlook the fact that the mas- 
tery of the art of descending is of equal, if 
not greater, importance.’ His reference 
was specifically to the stock market; and 
he added: “If a stock exchange debauch 
is quickly arrested by prompt and de- 
termined action, it is not too much to 
hope that a shrinkage of inflated stock 
prices may be brought about without 
seriously affecting the wider. circle of 
general ‘business. if orgies of unrestrained 
speculation are permitted to spread too 
far, however, the ultimate collapse is 
certain to affect not only the speculators 
themselves, but also to bring about a 
general depression involving the entire 
country.” . 

This statement will at once suggest 
that the primary concern of bankers — 
and particularly of the Federal Reserve 
Board — is that business in general shall 
not suffer for the sins of speculators, now 
that the speculative carnival in Wall 
Street has reached a critical stage. Here- 
tofore, when bull markets have run be- 
yond the red light, what the bankers have 
said or thought about it carried a great 
deal of weight in stock market circles. 
They were the people who held the purse 
strings and they were in a position, if they 


chose, to limit the amount of credit which 
was being used by speculators to buy and 
carry stocks on margin. In the past 
three years, however, an entirely new sit. 
uation has evolved and for the first time 
it is found that the bankers are not in the 
saddle. They are not holding the purse 
strings. For many months pool operators 
and big traders in the New York stock 
market have indicated that they did not 
care very much what the bankers thought 
about it, for they could obtain all th 
money they needed from non-banking 
sources. In fact, practically every dollar 
loaned to brokers in New York City since 
the brokers’ loans statistics were first 
made public in 1926, has been obtained 
from other than banking sources. 


RECORD LOANS TO BROKERS 


BBy xi opps the most interesting 
development in the credit situation in this 
country in recent years has been the great 
increase of corporation loans in the money 
market. They are commonly called cor 
poration loans, but actually the funds in 
this classification are derived from a 
great many sources other than industrial 
corporations. Under this head are i 
cluded sums loaned to stock brokers by 
private banks and bankers, loans from 
foreign banking agencies, loans to brokers 
by individuals, investment trust funds 
that are temporarily idle and awaiting 
advantageous markets for investment, 
and, of course, corporation funds. 

It is nothing new for corporations t 
lend surplus funds in Wall Street. It has 
been a practice for years. How much the 
aggregate of such funds amounted © 
prior to 1926 would be difficult to esti- 
mate. Probably it has rarely amounted t 
more than $300,000,000 or $400,000,000. 
When the ow Y ork Stock Exchange and 
the Federal Reserve Board first begat 
to publish these figures periodically, ® 
January 1926, the total of all loans ® 
brokers in New York City amounted t 
about $3,100,000,000, of which about 
$563, 000,000, or 18 per cent, represent! 
non-banking loans. 

During the bull market in stocks if 
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“T started off by diagnosing his means.” 


SIGMUND OJSERKIS, President of 
the Boardwalk National Bank, 
Atlantic City,N. J.,tells how he diag- 
nosed a doctor’s financial health, 


a: ®. tins whi is a good eye special- 
ist,” said Mr. Ojserkis, “but when 


it came to money matters!” ... Mr. 
Ojserkis threw up his hands expressively. 
“Somebody even tried to sell him an 
interest in banana fields in Mexico. 

RRS cx os came to me one day, and 
said ‘I wish to be able to retire, if I decide 
to, when I’m sixty. Can’t you prescribe 
a plan of investment for me?’ 

“I started off by diagnosing his means 
—how much he could save regularly. 
That settled, I made him buy his first 
$1,000 bond. And instead of letting him 
go out with his $1,000 bond, I made him 
sign a note for $4,000 more bonds. 

“For twelve years,” said Mr. Ojserkis 
with emphasis, “I never let that man get 
out of debt—to himself—for bonds! And 
today —twelve years later—Dr. B...... 
is worth $65,000 

“He’s still in the prime of his career. 
He now has saving in his blood. He’ll 
have $100,000 long before he’s ready to 
tetire—and when he does, his $100,000 
will bring him $500 a month, almost as 
much as his practice brings him now. His 
principal, in sound, seasoned bonds, will 
never give him a moment’s worry.” 


Over 900 Bankers select Straus 
bonds for their clients as investments 
combining acknowledged safety with 


good yield. 


Straus BUILDING 
79 Post Street 
San Francisco 


ESTABLISHED 
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is Prescription for Himself 


was ‘Independence at Sixty’” 





Sicmunp Ojserkis, well known banker of Atlantic City, is a prominent figure 
in the business and civic development of this famous seaside community. 


Every banker who lives up to the high 
traditions of his profession will advise his 
clients to look for safety in investment 
before any other element. Next, he will 
advise them to diversify their holdings, 
according to their individual needs, 
among different types of high grade bonds. 

Lastly comes yield. But how- 
ever attractive a good yield is, 
it should never be allowed to 
outweigh security of both princi- 
pal and interest. The average 
investor will find it too compli- 
cated a matter to determine 


S. W. STRAUS & CO. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES - 


STRAUS ilies 
565 Fifth Ave. at 46th St. 
New York 


IN 1882 


a 


INCORPORATED 


whether a class of securities meets his 
needs in all respects. He should consult 
his banker—or a high grade investment 
house—before he invests. 

As a help to all who are interested in 
studying the principles of sound invest- 
ment, S. W. Straus & Co. has prepared an 
interesting, easy-to-understand 
booklet, ‘‘How To Invest 
Money.” Every person seriously 
concerned in safeguarding his 
future should own a copy of this 
8 booklet. It will be sent without 
charge. Write for Booklet E-1003. 


STRAUS BUILDING 
Michigan Ave. at Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 
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Custody of Securities 


in New York 


S=/ANY corporations and individuals have 
their bonds and stocks in this Company’s 





care, as custodian, always at their disposal 
by mail or wire instructions. 

This availability in the financial center means 
a saving of time, trouble, and often money in ef- 
fecting transactions. 


We collect income for the owner; we watch 
for and endeavor to advise promptly regarding 
many developments af- 
fecting the securities,such 
as conversion privileges, 
rights, redemption calls, 
etc., and render other ser- 
vices. 





The deposit of secu- 
rities in New York by 
non-residents does not 
subject such securities to 
any New York tax. 


This Company affords 
the complete and varied 
facilities of a banking and 
trust institution of inter- 
national scope. Aboot i a 
let describing all our ser- : , 
vices will be sent to ex- 


ecutives on request. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 Broadway 


NEW YORK LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS 
LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 












Downtown 


| 1926, these loans did not expand a great 
|deal, but the growth during 1927 and 
1928 was sensational. Early in March this 
year brokers’ loans were at the highest 
point on record. Members of the New 
York Stock Exchange were borrowing an 
aggregate of $6,678,000,000, of which 
about $1,058,000,000 was being obtained 
from non-banking sources. At the same 
time the banks reported advances of 
about $5,600,000,000, but the banks 
were acting only as agents for a large por. 
tion of this money. That is to say, they 
were taking the funds of correspondents in 
the interior, or the funds of corporations 
or individuals, and simply seeing that 
these were loaned in the stock market. 
Of this $5,600,000,000 about $2,825, 
900,000 represented funds advanced ‘in 
this manner by non-banking lenders. 
Together, therefore, the aggregate amount 
advanced by others than banks in the 
Wall Street money market amounted to 
nearly $3,900,000,000, or about 58 per 
cent of the funds then being employed 
by the stock market through brokers. It 
should be noted, however, that strictly 
for their own account the banks were 
lending only $2,800,000,000 early in 
March this year as against $2,578,000,000 
on January 6, 1926, when the first state- 
| ment was rendered. Obviously the amount 
of actual bank funds being used in the 
stock market this year is not much 
greater than that loaned early in 1926. 
| Since 1926 the big bull market has been 
financed almost wholly by the more than 
$3,000,000,000 advanced by non-banking 
lenders. 





CASH RESERVES INCREASING 


Owe or the most interesting 
points in this connection is the remarkably 
strong cash position that most of the 
country’s leading industries have devel- 
|oped in recent years. The United States 
| Steel Corporation and the Anaconda 
'Copper Mining Company are only two 
| of the many corporations which have laid 
|plans to retire their outstanding bond 
| issues, in whole or in part, obtaining the 
| funds to do this by selling new stock. As 
their stocks have commanded extraor- 
dinarily high prices, the sale of new stock 
at present prevailing prices has been easy. 
Moreover, scores of corporations have 
issued new stock not only for financing 
expansion in their industries, but also to 
increase the amount of cash in their 
treasuries. As excess cash can be loaned in 
the stock market at high rates, this is 4 
profitable procedure. During 1927, 54 
companies whose stocks are listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange raised an ag- 
gregate of $859,500,000 of new capital 
through the sale of stock and the issuance 
to stockholders of rights to purchase that 
stock. In 1928 some 83 companies 
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CITIES SERVICE COMMO 
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dividends. 


The above clipping 
was taken from one of 
America’s great dailies 
and is one of many in 
our files. Name of 
newspaper from which 
it was taken can be fur- 
nished upon request. 


The business man asked— 


“What is your opinion of 
CITIES SERVICE COMMON?” 


And the financial expert replied—“a good investment” 


When you invest in Cities 
Service securities the 
safety of your money does 
not depend on conditions 
in any one industry or any 
one locality. There are 
more than 100 Cities 
Service subsidiaries busy 
day and night with the 
production and sale of 
modern necessities—elec- 
tricity, gas and petroleum. 


Financial writers frequently recommend Cities Service Common 
as an investment. 


That this advice is well founded is evidenced by the fact that 
thousands of owners of Cities Service Common stock are reinvest- 
ing their dividends in additional shares. 


“Money talks,” and the money invested by these men and women 
attests more plainly than words their confidence in Cities Service, 
its prospects, its policies and its management. 


Dividends on Cities Service Common stock are paid monthly, 
which enables an investment to grow with surprising rapidity 
when dividends are reinvested. This plan of compound dividends 
originated by the Company has started many modest investors 
toward financial independence. 


HENRY L. DOHERTY & COMPANY 


Fiscal Agents for Cities Service Company 
60 Wall Street New York 


Branches in Principal Cities 


("HENRY L. DOHERTY & CO. 
| “Go Wall St., New York 


Send copy of booklet describing the investment possibilities of Cities Service 
Securities. 
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CASSATT € CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1872 


PHILADELPHIA 


Five Nassau Street 


New York 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


MEMBERS 
New York Stock Exchange 


Philadelphia Stock Exchange 


Monthly stock market survey and investment list 


sent upon request 


BALTIMORE, MD. PITTSBURGH,PA. SCRANTON, PA. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA» HARRISBURG, PA. WILLIAMSPORT, PA. 
YORK, PA. ELMIRA, N.Y. ALTOONA, PA. 
JOHNSTOWN, PA. DOVER, DEL. 
NEWARK, N. J. 
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about $946,600,000 of new stock in this 
manner. At the rate this method of finane. 
ing has been carried on to date, the total 
of such issues this year will probably run 
far in excess of these figures. It is fairly 
obvious that a large portion of the new 
money obtained for speculation in the 
past two years has come indirectly from 
such methods of financing. 

Certain it is that this policy of building 
up rich corporation treasuries constitutes 
a constructive feature of the business sit. 
uation. For the time being it has served 
to eliminate borrowings from banks by 
scores of the largest corporations. It has 
facilitated mergers and the acquisition of 
smaller companies, since the funds for 
this purpose are easily obtained. In fact, 
it has almost inaugurated a revolution in 
corporation finance. 

For industry as a whole it may be said 
that the boom in the stock market of the 
past five years has changed American 
corporations from debtors to creditors, 
In this respect the analogy of the effect 
of the war on the United States is almost 
exact. The huge profits made during the 
war changed the United States from a 
debtor to a creditor nation in that we 
were able to buy back foreign holdings of 
American securities and to purchase for- 
eign obligations instead. The so-called 
Coolidge boom in the stock market has 
effected the same thing for many corpora- 
tions. They are now independent of bank 
loans and funded indebtedness; instead 
they are great creditors, lending money 
for their own account. 


NEW FINANCING METHODS 


BBerore one condemns the tre- 
mendous expansion of non-banking loans 
to brokers, he should give careful heed to 
the remarkable changes in methods of 
doing business in this country in the past 
decade. The commodity price inflation 
of 1920 taught business men the great 
risks of tying up large sums in inventories. 
The result was the hand-to-mouth method 
of buying merchandise. Two or three 
years later the installment buying move- 
ment began to grow by leaps and bounds. 
It was criticized bitterly by some econ- 
omists, business men, and bankers at the 
time. But it has proved its usefulness and 
there is no doubt but that a great measure 
of the industrial activity since 1921 has 
been due to installment sales by corpora 
tions. 

One effect of it, however, was to elimi 
nate to some extent the old-fashioned 
method of commercial borrowing. For 
merly the merchant had to carry his cus 
tomers on open account; to-day the i 
stallment finance company relieves him 
of the load and the carrying charges are 
absorbed by the consumer who is buying 
on the installment plan. In turn, the 
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No. 5 of a series of Advertise- 
ments of American Water Works 
and Electric Company, Incorporated 


"won Ss FF —_—-F 


Asa memorial toa departed loved 
one, a reminder of precious child- 
hood memories and a sincerely 
appreciated gift to the congrega- 
tion to which you once belonged, 
why not install 


Golden-Voiced Towns Grow... 
Deagan Tower Chimes 
in the serenely sedate little 
church “back home”? Every fif- 


“" minutes they will sound the 

estminster peal; at sundown . 

each day they will play your fav- ’ HEN the were ee g° 
orite melody; and on Sunday in, permanent and indestructible, 
mornings they will fill the coun- an enduring basis is laid for 


i ee of lasting community expansion... 


With a tablet of bronze to set 
forth the hallowed purpose of the 
Chimes you, like many other suc- 
cessful men, will have provided 

—aliving tribute to a departed one;—a price- 
less church and community asset;—an eloquent 

lL of your progress; a lasting token of 

your philanthropy. 


Deagan Tower Full and interest- 
Chimes (played ing information re- 
direct from organ [7 — garding them will 
console) are priced be furnished with: 
at $4375 and up. out obligation. 


J.C. Deagan Inc. 


Established 1880 
252 Deagan Building ... Chicago, III. 


DEVELOP POWER 


AT HOME 


to initiate, persevere, achieve; 

carry on through life your education; 

earn credit toward a Bachelor degree, 
by using the 450 courses 


The University of Chicago 
Gives by Correspondence 
Inquire, or check the niteiithintinns to 


show desire and mail to 339 Ellis Hall, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 





In 1928 the water works pro- 
perties of American Water 
Works and Electric Company in 
scores of towns all over the coun- 
try laid down two hundred and 
fifty miles of water pipes for the 
supply of constantly growing 
communities. 


By furnishing capital for this 
steady expansion the securities of 
the American Water Works and 
Electric Company share in the 
permanent growth of our 
country. 


An Industry That Never Shuts Down 


AMERICAN WATER Works an LECTRIC ( OMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
50 Broad Street, New York 


eJnformation about this Company, or 
any of its subsidiaries, will be furnish- 
ed on request. Write for Booklet K-4. 
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Founded in 1852 
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80% Growth in Customers 


In 1920 the properties now in the Associated 
System had 352,725 customers. Today there are 
over 635,000 customers. This is the normal growth 
of the same properties over the entire period. 


The steadiness of this growth (see chart) from 
year to year, including 1921 with its unusual busi- 
ness depression, indicates the remarkable stability 
of a diversified gas and electric system. 


Write for our 16-page booklet “*P”’ on the Class A Stock 


Associated Gas and Electric Company 
Incorporated in 1906 







61 Broadway New York City 


The aristocrat of tweed for golf and 
outdoor wear, direct from makers. 
Samples free. Suit lengths by. mail. 
Carriage paid. 


NEWALL, 442Stornoway, Scotland 
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PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL OF ADVERTISING 
Dept. 1165 , 3601 Michigan Ave., Chicago, U.S.A. 


On Sate Everywhere 


The Forum 


is so widely distributed that there is 
no trouble securing it at any good 
news stand at home or abroad. It is 








Learn Cultured Speech and Core 
rect Pronunciation quickly from 
eng a armen Poon ae 
your vocabulary » sae 
way. Be a fluent talker ——cultt- Z| also found at the principal hotels, on 
= ~ ee the observation cars of the limited 
by Ii istaning” method highly esommsenéed trains, and in the reading rooms of 

byl educators. scciedaamehanioente trial. Write transatlantic liners. 

or inf ion and free Self Test. No obligation. 

THE PRONUNCIPHONE INSTITUTE 
3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 1165, Chicago 
















25c a single copy 
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Trust Facilities For 


Modern Needs 1830—1929 


With the multiplication of secu- 
rities and the grow complex- 
ities of corporate finance, dependence 
upon adequate records, properaccount- 
ing and precise technical procedure 
assumeanimportance greater than ever 
before. Modern conditions practically 
compel the use by corporations and 
individuals of trust company facilities. 
The prudent man of means gives care- 
ful consideration to executorships, 
living trusts, life insurance trusts and 
custodian accounts. And the value of 
the fiduciary services offered by this 
bank is achieving wider recognition 
than in any period since they were in- 
stituted nearly a century ago. 


BankofNewYork&TrustCa, 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits Over $19,000,000 


48 WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 
Uptown Office 
¥ Madison Ave. at 63rd St. 
a York St House Membership Number One 
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THE B@KMAN 


America's Literary Monthly 








ANNOUNCES FOR MAY 






Is Humanism 
a Religion? 
by 
G. K. CHESTERTON 


A challenge to the views of Irving 
Babbitt, Norman Foerster, and the 
other American humanists. Mr. Ches- 
terton approaches humanism, as he 
says, in a spirit of humility, but is con- 
cerned “how many le out of the 
battered and Spotted human _ race 
are actually expected to understand it”’. 
— An eloquent, trenchant sermon by 
a great lay preacher. 



















































ALSO IN THE MAY ISSUE: 
The Letters of Joseph Conrad 
to Stephen and Cora Crane 


Also Phases of Fiction 
ly Virginia Woolf 
* 






USE THIS BLANK 


The Bookman, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 
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l Gentlemen: 1 enclose $1.00, for which 

| please send me The Bookman for four | 
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financing companies obtain a large por- 
tion of their capital from the sale of stock. 
New issues of such stock have been readily 
absorbed, but beyond question a very 
large portion of the capital is carried in 
brokers’ loans as stockholders borrow the 
money with which to buy more shares. 

Both of these developments — hand- 
to-mouth buying and installment sales — 
have shifted the burden of commercial 
credit from the banks to other agencies, 
for in installment sales and in brokers’ 
loans the tendency is toward eliminating 
the bank as middleman. Yet it does not 
appear that the prestige or the business 
of the banker is suffering. 

While the expansion in brokers’ loans 
is regarded as a menace in some quarters, 
it will not do to overlook the point that 
to a considerable extent brokers’ loans 
constitute simply a displacement of 
credit. Bank credit in this way has been 
driven out in the open where it can be 
seen. But whether it should be feared 
because it runs into big figures, it is still 
too early to say. It might very well turn 
out that non-banking loans are here to 
stay, and that the question of stock mar- 
ket levels should be considered separately. 


STOCKS INFLATED 


"Tuer is no question that stocks 
have been greatly over-inflated in many 
instances, particularly, strange to say, in 
the strongest and most representative 
of American industries. It is rather an 
anomaly, but how can dividend yields of 
one and two per cent be considered other- 
wise? Paul M. Warburg, one of the orig- 
inal members of the Federal Reserve 
Board, pointed out not long ago that 
ninety representative listed stocks have 
increased in aggregate market value from 
#17,500,000,0c0 to $33,CCC,CO0,C00 in two 
years. “We find an accretion of approxi- 
mately $15,500,cc0,cco,” he said, “an 
accretion, in the majority of cases, quite 
unrelated to prospective increases in 
plant, property, or earning power. Yet 
this stupendous bulge in ‘value’ covers 
only a limited number of corporations, 
and it does not include bank stocks, nor 
one of the subtlest elements of inflation — 
incorporated stock pools, called ‘invest- 
ment trusts.’ Nor does it comprise the gi- 
gantic enhancement of real estate values. 
In order to grasp the vastness of the sums 
involved, it may be well to remember 
that the entire value of our cotton, wheat, 
and corn crops combined would amount 
© approximately $4,c00,000,000.”” 

Any graphic chart of the stock market 
averages over a period of years will por- 
tray vividly this enormous inflation in 
stock prices. There is no question that 
_ are high, relatively and absolutely. 

investment purposes, bonds never 
more attractive than they do now. 
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Help your net profits | 
with New York sales 


Are you staying out of this big market because it is hard? 


Are you in this market, but paying too much for sales—sales 
costs eating up profits? No net? 


Analyze what is wrong and you will find that the difficulty is 
to have enough stock in New York without paying too much : 
for storage; and to move stock as needed without paying too : 
much for small freight shipments to hand-to-mouth buyers. If - 
you haven’t stock in right quantity, quality, variety, and condition, 
and can’t deliver it quickly, you don’t get the business you solicit — 
and you lose the accounts you have. And if storage and delivery 
costs are high, where are your profits? 


But some concerns are making money on their metropolitan 
sales. How do they do it? They concentrate on sales and turn 


the huge local distribution problems over to experts who know 
the New York market. 


Bush Distribution Service 
will do it for you 


For many national companies and corporations the Bush organiza- 
tion performs the vital economic function of receiving, storing 
and delivering stock to their New York customers. Bush Service 
will do as much for you to help you build profitable sales by 
cutting costs and insuring against customers’ complaints and 
consequent loss of business. 


Bush Service puts at your disposal enormous waterside ware-_ 
houses in immediate touch with incoming freight from all 
railway and steamship lines; lofts for manufacture or assembly, 
with low cost labor, light and power; and inventory and delivery 
systems that are simple and standardized, but adaptable to your 
special needs. 


Get full details 
in “Distribution Perfected” 


Ask for the Bush Distribution Service booklet “Distribution 
Perfected” and see how your sales and profits in New York can 
be built up. If you will outline your special problems, we will 
show you the definite advantages of Bush Service to your business. 


BUSH DISTRIBUTION SERVICE 


Bush Terminal Company 
100 Broad Street 


Please mention this issue of Forum 


New York, N. Y. 
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Capacity to Manage 


. «an item which does 
not show under Assets. 


HERE is a tangible factor which decides the in- 

trinsic worth of securities, never itemized in bal- 
ance sheets. This factor is the capacity of a company’s 
management. 


A business must have a product or service which can be 
sold profitably, and sufficient working capital. Given 
these, management is then the factor which decides its 
measure of success. 


For thirty years this organization has concerned itself 
chiefly with the capacity of management when considering 
the financing of corporations. To’ companies with cap- 
able management capital has been provided for extend- 
ing their activities and for increasing their earning power. 
The soundness and potential possibilities of securities is- 
sued to provide such capital depend directly upon the 


ability of a company’s management. 


Suggested for current investment are four stocks of ' 
sound, growing and well-managed companies. Descrip- 
tions may be had by requesting Investment List 185. 


George H. Burr & Co. 
57 William Street, New York 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL INVESTMENT CENTERS 


Forum Financial Service 


Mr. Donald Rea Hanson, Editor of “ Downtown,” 
will be glad to give Forum readers his opinion 
regarding matters of investment. No advice re- 
garding speculative operations will be given. 
Postage for reply should be enclosed. 


Address EDITOR ** DOWNTOWN” 


‘THE FORUM, 441 Lexington Arenue, New York, N. Y. 








Investment 
Literature 


We present to our readers 
the following list of booklets 
issued by reputable finan- 
cial houses with the belief 
that they may be helpful in 
the solution of investment 
problems. 


An INpustry THAT NEVER SHuts 
Down. A review of recently pub- 
lished institutional advertise- 
ments of the American Water 
Works and Electric Company, 
Incorporated, 50 Broad Street, 
New York City. Copies will be 
sent upon request. 


Wuat Is Crass A Stock? A new 


twelve-page booklet on the Class | 


A Stock describing its priority 
features and giving an outline of 
the Associated Gas & Electric 
System, its established territories, 
diversity of industries served and 
consistent gain in revenue. Asso- 
ciated Gas & Electric Company, 
61 Broadway, New York City. 


Wise Pusitic BENEFACTIONS. A 


booklet prepared for  public- | 


spirited persons planning such 
benefactions and making clear 
the advantages of a standardized 
form for charitable trusts. Bank 
of New York and Trust Com- 
pany, 48 Wall Street, New York. 


CONVERTIBLE SECURITIES. A book- 
let describing the attractions of 
securities having conversion fea- 
tures which allow the investor to 
retain the safety of senior securi- 
ties of a company and at the 
same time share in its prosperity. 
An extensive list of convertible 
bonds and stocks is included. 
George H. Burr & Company, 57 
William Street, New York City. 


MontHLy Market Letter. A 
diversified list of recommended 
Securities, showing their market 
position and the earnings of the 
various companies. Letter for- 
warded upon request. Cassatt & 
Company, Commercial Trust 
Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PROTECTION AND A Goop INCOME. 


A booklet describing the benefits | 


of a sound public utility preferred 
stock with a long record of earn- 
ings and dividend payments; well 
illustrated with photographs 
the properties described and 
charts showing how this stock 
meets the requirements of a sound 
investment. Henry L. Doherty 
& Co., 60 Wall Street, New York 
City. 
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Investment Literature 


THE CARE OF Your Securities. A 
booklet describing the advantages 
and small cost of a Custody 
Service Account and outlining 
the numerous services offered 
security holders, such as review 
of investment holdings, collecting 
coupons, notification of maturi- 
ties, etc. Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany, 140 Broadway, New York. 


ANALYSIS CHART FOR THE DETER- 
MINATION OF INVESTMENT POL- 
Icy AND Position. A_ chart 
designed to help investors analyze 
the structure of their bond ac- 
count and plan their investment 
policy. Copy upon request. Hal- 
sey, Stuart & Co., 201 So. 
La Salle Street, Chicago, III. 


THE JoHN Hancock Home Bupc- 
ET. A guide in home budgeting, 
showing the proper apportion- 
ment of income to fit average 
needs: the amount to be allowed 
for rent, clothes, insurance, and 
other savings. Budget sheet sent 
upon request by Inquiry Bureau, 
The John Hancock Mutual Life 
Insurance Co., 197 Clarendon 
Street, Boston, Mass. Please 
enclose 2c for postage. 


Reasons Wuy. A booklet explain- 
ing why first mortgage real estate 
bonds secured by insured and 
guaranteed first mortgages should 
comprise a large proportion of 
any investment list. National 
Union Mortgage Company of 
Baltimore, Mackubin Goodrich 
& Co., Fiscal Agents, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 


How Mucu SuHoutp I Save? This 
booklet presents a graphic an- 
swer to this question and offers 
two interesting plans for system- 
atic savings, including charts and 
tables, showing accumulated in- 
terest on principal by years. Old 
Colony Corporation, 17 Court 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


How to Invest Money. A new 
booklet published by S. W. Straus 
& Co. It describes various types 
of securities and is a valuable 
guide to every investor. A copy 
will be sent free on request by 
S. W. Straus & Co., 565 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 


These booklets may be obtained by 
addressing the firms listed or 
Financial Department 
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| "as month we publish a sonnet 
by Roserr Hittyer, poet and teacher of 
versification at Harvard. It is from a se- 
|quence of sonnets devoted to ideas. At 
present Mr. Hillyer is working on a satire, 
part of which will be published in the next 


American Caravan. 


Anotuer Harvard contributor is 
| A. A, Ropack. When he is not lecturing 
on “Vital Topics in Psychology,” Dr. Ro- 
back is busy in fields of psychological re- 
search, from which he has prepared a 
number of weighty volumes. The most 
important of them is The Psychology of 
Character. In his lighter moments he 
browses through the popular “ psychol- 
|ogy” and “personality” magazines in 
| search of material such as that which he 
| presents in this article. Dr. Roback claims 
| that he has built up the world’s greatest 
| collection of modern quack literature. 


On y recently has Epovarp 
Bourpber turned to the writing of short 
stories. In fact, this one in THE Forum is 
his second. He is best known for his play 
The Captive, which caused a great deal of 





|| violent discussion when it was produced 





J | 


and subsequently banned in this country. 
Vient de Paraitre, his most recent play, 


|!and one which has had a considerable 


success in France, is a satire on modern 
publishing methods. M. Bourdet is con- 
| sidered one of the ablest technicians in the 
| younger generation of French _play- 
wrights. 


Ay apprrion to directing a statisti- 
cal organization 
with branch offices 
in twenty-six 
American cities, 
Rocer W. Bas- 
SON is a director of 
five electric power 
corporations and 
vice-president of a 
bank. During the 
war he served as 
Director General 
| of Information and Education. In spite of 
all this, he still finds time for Forum arti- 
cles. Most of his writing on general top- 
ics has been of a prophetic nature and 
| shows evidence of an unusual interest in 
| the future. 





Rocer W. Basson 


From Lincoln, Nebraska, where 
| he teaches rhetoric in the State univer- 
| sity, SHERLOCK Bronson Gass writes, 
“Nothing happens here unless in despera- 
tion one makes it happen. I have had a 
melodramatic yarn accepted and have 
been reading proofs — excitement enough 


for one year! And, too, I’ve been writing 
an introduction to literature from what I 
think is the humanist’s point of view. All 
this has interrupted the eternal profes- 
sor’s eternal opus magnum. Mine would be 
called Communication but for the am- 
biguity forced on it by the mechanical era, 
or Community but for the sociological 
taint. I begin with a question as to how 
far any idea has a chance to gain general 
community among us, and then taking 
wing see dimly a civilization accruing or 
dissipating in the measure of its power of 
communicating ideas. This really is 


thrilling.” 
Tue fan- 


tastic etchings by 
Tuomas Hanp- 
FORTH reflect im- 
pressions of a re- 
cent visit to Mor- 
occo, The country 
so fascinated him 
that he is return- 
ing to it. 


Artuur G. Hays 


By queer coincidence we present 
in the same issue the author of The Cap- 
tive and the lawyer who defended the play 
when it was suppressed — ArTHUR Gar- 
FIELD Hays. Like Clarence Darrow, with 
whom he has often worked, Mr. Hays is 
best known as a defender of unpopular 
causes. He was associated with the de- 
fense in the Sacco-Vanzetti case, the 
Countess Cathcart immigration case, the 
Scopes trial at Dayton, and the suppres- 
sion of The American Mercury in Boston. 
As national director of the Civil Liberties 
Union he has shown himself one of the 
most active defenders of the right of free 
speech in this country. He. might almost 
be said to be living a double life. As a 
partner in a well-known law firm, his work 
is largely concerned with corporate mat- 
ters, brokerage, and general commercial 
cases. His clients are mostly conserva- 
tives who do not approve of his views. 


Arrcuibarn E. Stevenson, Mr. 
Hays’ opponent in the debate, was edu- 
cated as an engineer and joined the fac- 
ulty of New York University, where he 
taught mineralogy and geology. Later he 
was attracted by law and practiced that 
profession until we entered the war. Then 
he became Chairman of the Committee on 
Aliens and also of the Mayor’s Committee 
on National Defense in New York, after- 
wards joining the Military Intelligence 
for the study of enemy propaganda. Now, 
retired from law practice, Mr. Steven- 
son contents himself with the study of Con- 
stitutional Law and historical research. 





Why 
you will come back! 


You will find ease and comfort in its 
livable rooms; you will enjoy the tempt- 
ing food for which Tue Drake is famed. 
But even more will you appreciate 
being able to enjoy sunny rooms with 
a wide outlook over Lake Michigan, 
yet be within easy walking distance of 
the clanging, surging streets of Chicago’s 
Loop. Rates as low as five dollars a 
day single room with bath; six dollars 
double. Special discounts for extended 
stays. Write for Illustrated Booklet, 
Edition 30 


-> Tue Drake ts under the 
Blackstone management, 
the world’s standard in 

hotel service 


™ DRAKE 


HOTEL £Chicago 





Forum Financial Service 


will supply —_— request booklets regarding 
investments, insurance, etc. — see list of In- 
vestment Literature in the current issue. 


Where sunny days and silvery nights 
bathe the decks. 
Regular Sailings Direct to Italy 


NAPLES — GENOA 
ROMA e e e May 18, June 22, July 27 
AUGUSTUS jue, july 6, Aug. 17 


Most convenient and direct route to 
Seville and Barcelona Exhibitions. 


Sitmar De Luxe Connecting Line 
to Alexandria, Jerusalem, 
stantinople and Athens 


For illustrated booklets, and information apply to 


Italia America Ship) 
N-G-1- Ee 


Con- 








Toasts 


Hi avine introduced Satvapvor DE 
MapariaGa in every issue of THe Forum 
since July, 1928, it scarcely seems neces- 
sary to repeat his qualifications for dis- 
cussing international affairs. 


Asie from his own mercenary 
ambitions, C.iirrFoRD ALDERMAN has 
written the story in this issue to pay trib- 


|ute to a very real and very picturesque 


captain in the American Merchant Ma- 
rine — his own skipper. And he modestly 
states that if the story is successful, it is 
because he tried to write into it his admir- 
ation for a fine old man. After four years 
as “‘a spoiled and pampered pet of Uncle 
Sam” at the Naval Academy at Annapo- 
lis, Mr. Alderman resigned, and finally 
cajoled the New York steamboat inspect- 
ors into writing his name on a second 
mate’s license. Then a kindhearted marine 
superintendent gave him a berth aboard 
a liner on the Havana run. 


Wit Durant is becoming al- 
most as regular a contributor to THE 
Forum as Salvador de Madariaga. This 
month’s article and the article on “Our 
Changing Morals” in the April issue, will 
form chapters in his next book. Remem- 
bering the success of The Story of Philos- 
ophy, his publishers are holding their 
breath till this book appears. 


» : 
Swirx College seems to be receiv- 
ing a good bit of attention in this issue, 


since the article on athletics is based on}. 


figures compiled from that college, and 
since one of its foremost instructors con- 
tributes a poem. Grace Hazarp Conk- 
LING has won a distinguished place among 
American poets and is, besides, the 
mother of a poet — Hilda Conkling. 


Ass Medical Advisor and Dean of 
Women at Battle Creek College, Linpa 
Gace Roru is one of the pioneers in the 
study of athletics for women. After a 
course of medical training in this country, 
she spent a number of years in study 
abroad, returning to become associated 
with the Kellogg School of Physical Edu- 
cation, a school closely connected with the 
Battle Creek Sanitarium. When, in 1926, 
that school became a fully accredited col- 
lege, Dean Roth acquired her present 
office. In private life she is the wife of Dr. 
Paul Roth, a well-known scientist. 


I+ may be interesting to Forum 
readers to know that in the fifty best 
prints of the year selected by the Ameri- 
can Institute of Graphic Art, ten Forum 
artists are represented: Peggy Bacon, Ilse 
Bischoff, Howard Cook, Wharton Esher- 
ick, Wanda Gag, H. Glintenkamp, Gan 
Kolski, J. J. Lankes, Allen “Lewis, and 
Arthur R. Young. ++ vr 


eA easy motor run 


from Lake Louise lies Banff 
Springs Hotel, placeof contrasts. 
You canter along the Spray in 
the morning and dance in your 
smartest Vionnet at night. You 
swim in out-door sulphur pools, 
play golf on the fine new 18, 
or tennis on baked-clay courts. 
You hike, fish, boat or climb. 


41} You see braves in warbonnets 


at the Indian Days in July and 
hear Scotch bagpipes at the 
Highland Gathering in Sep 


yjtember. An amazing place..- 


the worn word wonderful 
doesn’t begin to do it justice 


Canadian 
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Editorial 
FOREWORD 


Tue Eprror has come back to 
his desk after a six-weeks journey of 
cross-examination in his own land. He 
went out in the réle of a lecturer to audi- 
ences who saw fit to invite him to five 
states: buoyant Texas, open-eyed Califor- 
nia, contemplative Colorado, inquiring 
Missouri, friendly Kentucky. As tribune 
of the Forum Americanum he was called 
upon to step out bravely on the platform 
and perform the part of modern minor 
prophet, to accuse, to clarify, to predict, 
and then always — to answer questions. 


Qvesrions, questions, questions, 
all America is asking questions. Vigorous 
curiosity is a healthy sign whether in a 
child or an adult. Surely we are not al- 
together unthinking servitors of the soar- 
ing skyscrapers and the whirring ma- 
chines which we ourselves have created 
as long as we are clamoring to know the 
wherefore and the whither. 


Tix growing open-mindedness of 
urban audiences, a symptom of the past 
five years, was one of the pleasant 
discoveries of the trip. Radical, liberal, 
conservative, white, rose, and flaming red 
speakers now succeed one another week 
after week on the same platforms. Their 
mixed audiences do not hiss them off 
the stage or walk out on them; they meet 
them face to face and engage them in 
debate. The American nervous system 
is learning to absorb mental shocks and 
assimilate them. “Give them hell,” 
urged an outspoken chairman in one 
town. “The American Legion has been 
meeting here; we can stand anything.” 


Tie open forums of five Texas 
cities are a revelation of the earnest, 
inquiring spirit. The speaker is allowed an 
hour and the audience a good forty 
minutes, In the City Hall of Dallas on 
Sunday afternoons, Mr. Elmer Scott, the 
father of friendly controversy in Texas, 
himself conducts the questioning periods. 
To finish before dark he divides the forest 
of hands into three sections and has to 
limit firmly the time allotment of each 
group. In Houston, the convention town, 
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Vert Month 


IS RELIGION NECESSARY FOR PROGRESS? 


Clarence Darrow vs. a religious group including an Episcopalian, a Methodist, 
a Jew, and a Hindu 


A Socratic dialogue in which a professing atheist and representatives of 
many faiths consider whether religion can any longer play an important 
part in life as it is organized and lived in the twentieth century. 


HOOVER AND LAW OBSERVANCE 
James Truslow Adams 


President Hoover has made it clear that he believes strict enforcement 
will end the current lawlessness in America. Mr. Adams is convinced that 
this is a superficial diagnosis of the case. In what is perhaps the most 
brilliant article that has ever come from his pen, Mr. Adams lays bare 
the rotten foundations of our public life. 


MAKING FLYING SAFE 
Harry F. Guggenheim 


The President of the Daniel Guggenheim Fund for the Promotion of 
Aéronautics tells how scientific research is working miracles for aviation. 


LOST ISLAND 
Samuel Scoville, Jr. 


An idyl for nature lovers by a writer as sensitive to natural beauty as 
Bernadin de Saint-Pierre. 


DOES WALL STREET RULE US? 
Norman Thomas vs. William Bennett Munro 


A debate. The last Socialist candidate for President is no muckraker. 
He paints no exaggerated picture of bloated capitalists buying out the 
Government and rifling the Treasury. His charges go deeper and concern 
the subtle tincturing of our whole philosophy of government with the 
business point of view. Mr. Thomas is answered by a professor of govern- 
ment at Harvard University. 


PROTESTANT AMERICA AND THE POPE-KING 
David A, Orebaugh 


Why does the new status of the Pope as an independent sovereign arouse 
misgivings in the minds of Protestant Americans? Must American 
Catholics divide their allegiance between the United States and the head 
of the new Vatican state? Mr. Orebaugh, a Chicago lawyer, makes a 
reasoned statement of the Protestant point of view. 


THE DOCTORS AND THE PUBLIC 
Francis Graham Crookshank, M.D. 


The general public seems to believe that the cost of illness is too high; 
the doctors are inclined to think that their fees are too low. Hence the 
current era of bad feeling during which the public has heaped abuse and 
criticism upon the medical professica. Where does the solution of the 
problem lie — in state medicine or in the trade unionism of the American 
Medical Association? 


THE CURSE OF FRENCH CULTURE 


Thomas Craven 


For centuries the French have been accepted by the whole world as the 
final arbiters of good taste. Mr. Craven disputes the assumptions of 
French superiority made by M. Mercier in this issue ont tells why he 
believes French culture is all surface glitter. 


FOREWORD 


Continued 


these three bristling questions were shot 
at the lecturer in rapid succession: “Mp. 
Editor, is Prohibition intolerant?” Then, 
“Do you consider all laws intolerant?” 
and from the rear of the hall this puzzler, 
“Which state do you think exhibited 
more intolerance: Texas in voting for 
Hoover, or Massachusetts in voting for 
Smith?” 


"Po answer one’s own question is 
of course even more salutary than to 
wait for the lecturer, and here and there, 
in the open forums to-day, in our country 
as in England, men and women are 
rising to contradict the speaker or to 
expand and clarify his statements. One 
evening when the Editor had referred 
casually to “benevolent capitalism” as a 
term descriptive of America’s economic 
system, two champions stood up from the 
crowd to re-define and praise “ the trusts,” 
They did it as bravely and epigram- 
matically as though they were writing 
for Our Rostrum, and if there were any 
who disagreed, they listened tolerantly, 


More questions: “Do you be- 
lieve in marriage?” “‘Can a religious man 
be intellectual?” ‘‘ Are emotions chemical 
reactions?”’ “‘When shall we all learn to 
fly?” ““Wiil wars ever cease?” Out in Los 
Angeles at a luncheon a woman leaned 
forward: “‘Mr. Editor, how do you 
characterize the age in which we are 
living?” And again, “How do you define 
America?” The answer to her first ques- 
tion is “the Age of General Relativity.” 
American thought and conduct to-day is 
a concrete exhibit in human behavior of 
Einstein’s theory. What is considered 
absolutely wrong in a village meeting 
may be praised as right in a neighboring 
city. One group assembled at lunch con- 
demns what another group at dinner ex- 
tolls. Virtue is being measured by sliding 
standards instead of a fixed scale of ten 
commandments, and Christ’s two com 
mandments are often invoked to tum 
Moses’ upside down. In the Socratic 
dialogue in this issue of Tue Forum the 
sins of the Puritans are championed by 
certain speakers as virtues necessary for 
the esthetic development of modem 
civilized man. 


Tue answer to the question, 
“How do you define America?” is one of 
the problems of Taz Forum. Americanisi@ 
is more fluid, more pragmatic, more 
difficult to measure ‘and analyze thai 
Communism or Fascism. Most of the 
questions put to the editor on his tout 
seem to resolve into two common dé 
nominators, “Is America right or wrong?” 
and “What is America?” 


Tus Editor believes that we cal 


find an answer. 





ANNUAL PROBLEM 
neatly solved! ) 
BECAUSE — the book MYTHS AFTER 
seller in both England LINCOLN 
Sinclair Lewis’s by Lloy d Le wis B 


and America — 
latest and greatest — 
the most tragic and intense period in 


DOD Swo RTH American history,— the months 


also happens to be following Lincoln’s assassination. 
From the delirium of that stu- 
the best travel book 


In this book the reader lives through 


pendous funeral — “half circus, half 
of any season ! heart-break ’’ — from all the hot feelings and hysterical 
uprisings of the time, Mr. Lewis shows, in this first 
searching study of the period, the epic story of Lincoln 
becoming a national god. $3.50 


Thus settling that perennial 
question — what to read on 
a boat — what to give some- 


one to read on a boat — or 
what to read instead of 


Se anaminienes THE MOUNTAIN TAVERN 


books I know.” —WN. Y. 


Post. by Liam O'Flaherty 


“He knows his Europe.” — 


N. Y. Times. “He has . . . qualities which should make a potent 


“The reader will find a great appeal to any modern reader. . . . When most of our 
deal of interest and of colour novelists seem to be frantically trapped among the ruins 
in the author’s picture of (of our intellectual world), the reading of O’Flaherty is 
the European §scene.’”’ — like a tonic and a promise ” — from The Bookman for 
London Times. $2.50 March: — “The Position of Liam O’Flaherty.” $2.50 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY, 383 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


LOOSE LADIES a 


o-_ “Mr. Werner is a _ born 

by Vina Delmar story-teller.” — N. Y. Her- 

ald Tribune. 

These are American city girls — “Thrilling reading. . . . He 
Lucette, Hard as Nails — Vivien, is a great subject for a book 
the Jeer Leader, — Angie, Uptown and Mr. Werner has made 
Woman — Molly, the Pick-Up who the most of it ” — ARTHUR 
set her man up in the taxi business, GARFIELD HAYS. $3.50 


. and made him marry another girl. 
ees ) THE MAGIC 


Some are naturally unconventional, 
BAD GIRL some almost maternal, some just ISLAND 
deeply in love. Most of them are 
fine, — and all of them are real — the attractive, self- by W. B. Seabrook 
sufficient, contradictory product of a great city — as 


only Miss Delmar knows how to portray them. $2.50 ‘It haunts you while you 


sleep. It is Poe, de Maupas- 
sant, Breughel; and it is 


THE GREEN PARROTT Vaniiy Fain, 1 $3.50 


ELIZABETH 
by Princesse Marthe Bibesco AND ESSEX 


In the same delicately personal style she employed in 


* Catherine-Paris,” against the same background of the 
international aristocracy, Princesse Bibesco now deals 
with a more tragic theme: that of Byron in his Manfred. 
In Biarritz Sasha and Maria re-enact in the fourth 
generation the tragic love-affair of their ancestors. $2.50 


by Lytton Strachey 


“Tf there is such a thing as 
imperishable prose being 
written in our times, Mr. 
Strache has done it here.” 

N.Y. Times. Ill. $3.75 
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HAMMOCK READING 


Arnoven there are elements of 
the preposterous in its composition, 
Hossy House, by Russell Neale (Har- 
per, $2.50), is a book full of character, and 
remarkably mature and assured for the 
first novel of a twenty-two year old au- 
thor. It is written about the “ mud-rats” 
of the Ohio river, and the feud between a 
slatternly family living on a river barge 
and an aristocrat obsessed by the pride of 
blue blood. There is the familiar love 
affair that tries to bridge the impossible 
gulf, which puts the yarn in the company 
of fairy stories, but the racy humor and 
occasional tragedy of the story are en- 
tirely genuine. The chapter telling of the 
drowning of the barge baby is a gem of 
genre writing. 

Another first novel of real distinction is 
Dark Srar, by Lorna Moon (Bobbs, 
Merrill, $2.50). The interesting thing 
about it is the high emotional level it 
sustains while at the same time avoiding 
sentimentality. We might question the 
end of the story, where the girl succumbs 
to a destiny which she has rightly out- 
grown; it is an outcome of dramatic logic 
which is scarcely justified by the spiritual 
logic of the character herself. But there is 
consistent loveliness in the telling of the 
tale, and a rich, warm color to it. 

Decidedly a woman's book is Dark 
Hester, by Anne Douglas Sedgwick 
(Houghton, Mifflin, $2.50). There is a 
man in it, but he is nothing more than a 
prop and stay for feminine jealousies and 
a bone of contention between a mother of 
one generation and a wife of another. It 
is a well-built story, admirably written, 
though the outcome is somewhat obvi- 
ously manufactured. You will remember 
that in certain chemical performances a 
catalyst is tossed into the situation to 
start or finish something. A former mis- 
tress of the unfortunate male lead serves 
the same function in this story, and they 
all live reasonably happily ever after. 

But for manufactured stories we com- 
mend To-morrow Never Comes, by 
R. L. Duffus (Houghton, Mifflin, $2.50). 
It’s an elegant yarn, a little naughty, 
a little bloody, quite romantic, and 


June Reading 


i} 
|} 


by DONALD F. ROSE 


mercifully spiced with wit. It concerns an 
imaginary South American republic — 
which might be any one of them and might 
also serve as a tabloid version of bigger 
affairs — and tells of a week of revolution 
in a climate where revolutions come as 
periodically as thunder storms. 
The author has put it together 
with a shrewd eye for what we 
like, but his sardonic humor 
saves it throughout from the 
blight of hokum. 

A strange book indeed is 
JenHovaAH’s Day, by Mary 
Borden (Doubleday, Doran, 
$2.50). It is a modern story of 
somewhat ordinary dimensions, 
but the author has laid out a 
canvas for it big as all outdoors. It begins 
in the prehistoric slime and ends some- 
where in the unimagined future, all of 
which does not greatly affect the story 
itself but permits yards and yards of semi- 
scientific embroidery to be added to the 
tale, much in the style of H. G. Wells in 
his moods of co-responsibility for the 
creation of the universe. It is thoughtful 
stuff and interesting, and the England of 
the post-war period and the great strike 
is a fruitful field for this sort of analysis. 


a 


ROMANCE IN FACTS 


A compounp of history, biography, 
mystery story, and case-record for the 
psychologist is Anastasia, by H. von 
Rathlef-Keilman (Payson & Clarke, 
$3.50). This is the amazing story of the 
woman, now living in New York, who is 
claimed to be the daughter of the Czar of 
Russia, somehow escaped from the mas- 
sacre of July 16, 1918. It is a nice problem, 
involving on the one side a great improb- 
ability and on the other an astounding 
mass of definite and indefinite evidence. 
The author is convinced that this is indeed 
the Princess Anastasia, but concedes that 
further proofs are needed. Whatever the 
reader’s conclusion or solution, the book 
is an intensely interesting human docu- 
ment, and the undeniable and established 
facts in it are stranger than any fictions 
that can be wrought out of them, 





Using half a dozen little-known lives tp 
illustrate a literary thesis, For Lancer 
AnprewEs, by T. S. Eliot (Doubleday, 
Doran, $2.00), is a study of “style and 
order” by one who professes himself a 
“classicist in literature, royalist in politics, 
and Anglo-Catholic in religion,” 
They range from the Bishop of 
Winchester in the seventeenth 
century to Irving Babbitt in 
the twentieth. Both the class- 
cal and the Catholic point of 
view are evident throughout, 
and also a rather stiff-jointed 
and academic style which 
makes what the author writes 
less interesting than what he 
writes about. 

The first volume of the Dictionary oF 
American Brocrapuy (Scribner) contains 
more than six hundred pages and gets 
barely started with the letter B, which in- 
dicates that here is to be something mon 
umental. The scale of the enterprise is fur- 
ther indicated by its editorial endowment 
of half a million dollars, representing the 
contribution of the New York Times to 
this honor roll of America. The editorial 
staff of the undertaking is equally impres 
sive, and brief browsing reveals that many 
of the monographs are in fact biographical 
essays rather than card-index records, 9 
that the volume is readable and not merely 
a work of reference. It is to contain m0 
living persons, and while American birth 
is not prerequisite for admission, eat 
entry must represent some definite cot- 
tribution to American life. The wide vat- 
ety of this life, and the increasing impor 
tance awarded to the arts of peace and 
progress in the modern world, are graphi- 
cally demonstrated in the range of per- 
sonalities and professions covered by 
first volume. 

There is a pleasant spice of irreverent 
in Tue Lire or H. R. H. Tue Duxe@ 
FLamBoroucn, by Laurence Housmil 
(Payson & Clarke, $2.50). Royalty 
general and —as it is suspected —@ 
Duke of Cambridge in particular, 
here the victims of a satirical toasting f 
though one without unkindly 
A final chapter in some sort of @ 
argues that we load royal shoulders 
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NEW 
MACMILLAN 
BOOKS 


80,000 readers have discovered this rare commentary 
on the art of contented living in our modern world 


A PREFACE to MORALS 


By Walter Lippmann 


Author of Men of Destiny, Public Opinion, ete. 


“Books of such a type are simply too few to be missed ... How shall a man live and why and 
to what end? Everyone has been talking, or at least thinking, about these matters, but we have | 
lacked a clear-sighted discussion by a competent writer... It seems more worth reading and 
absorbing than any recently published book on the eternal problem of the troubled human 
race.”—Henry Seidel Canby in the Book-of-the-Month Club News $2.50 


A New Book by 
Stuart Chase 


MEN AND 
MACHINES 


By the co-author of Your Money’s Worth . 


Edwin Arlington 
Robinson’s New Poem 


CAVENDER’S 
HOUSE 


By the author of Tristran. 


“One of the most continually absorbing of 
Mr. Robinson’s narratives...as compact 
and tightly executed as a carved image... 
unmistakable aliveness... brooding beauty 
... richly freighted solemn music.”— 
Philadelphia Ledger. “A creation deeply 
and majestically beautiful.”— New York Times 


What have machines done for us and to 
us? Where are the billion wild horses of 
industry carrying us headlong? To this — 
examination of the machine age Stuart 
Chase brings his wit and insight and 
scholarly methods. The book is distinctly * 
an adventure for the thinking reader. $2.50 


E. A. Robinson 
$2.00 


Biography 


ANDREW JOHNSON 
By Lloyd P. Stryker 
Johnson has come down to us as 
the most reviled and misunderstood 
of all the Presidents. Mr. Stryker 
reinterprets the man in this biog- 
raphy. 2 vols. $7.50 


EMPEROR FRANCIS 


JOSEPH of AUSTRIA 
By Joseph Redlich 


“One of the finest pieces of bio- 
San writing of our time.”— 
iam L, Langer. Second af 


~~ 
Illustrated 


EVOLUTION of ART 


By Ruth de Rochemont 


This is a popular introduction to 
art in all its phases and periods of 
evelopment, written with a con- 
tagious enthusiasm and beautifully 

lustrated, $6.00 


“Fascinating reading” 


INSTINCT AND 
INTELLIGENCE 


By R. W. G. Hingston 
Book League of America April Selection 


“A remarkable study of the individual and 
community life of insects.”—“ An altogether 
admirable book.”—“Insects seem fortunate 
in their chroniclers...It is a delight to 
follow.” $2. 


Fifth Large Printing 


THE NATURE OF THE 
PHYSICAL WORLD 


By A. S. Eddington 


Here is an Alice in Wonderland for mature, 
inquiring, eager minds—a rare adventure, a 
fabulous journey into secrets of the universe. 
The New York Times says “there could 
scarcely be a more admirable exposition of 
the content of recent physical science... a 
luminous...and beautiful book.” $3.75 


Prices subject to change on publication 


New Novels 


VICTIM and VICTOR 
By John R. Oliver 


“There are few others in our con- 
temporary fiction that can measure 
up to it in appeal...in truly artistic 
drawing of human character.” $2.50 


THURMAN LUCAS 


By Harlan E. Read 


Here is an unforgettable novela 
moving chronicle of love and loy- 
alty, adventure and disaster, trag 

and pathos. $2.00 


a 


Vachel Lindsay’s New Book 
The Litany of 
Washington Street 


“Deliciously different from anythin 
published ina thousand years.” $3. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY — AEW YORK— 





Books 


burdens too grievous and garments that 
will not fit. Also it credits the present 
Prince of Wales with having justified 
monarchy despite all efforts to make the 
world safe for nothing but democracy. 

Our American equivalent for the heredi- 
tary system is a dynastic array of great 
fortunes, and one of them comes under 
scrutiny in Jonn Jacos Astor, by Arthur 
D. Howden Smith (Lippincott, $3.50), 
the story of a gentleman who resolved in 
youth to be honest, industrious, and not 
to gamble, of which intentions he kept two 
intact. It is a rich and fruity story of a 


period of swift expansion, and makes 
dramatic the “fur war” and the com- 
mercial enterprise that gave us the West 
and the chance that denied us the far 
coast of Canada. It is entertainingly 
written, though the introduction of manu- 
factured episodes and conversations is, as 
usual, quite irritating. 

Two books on Ambrose Bierce seem to 
be almost too much. Brrrer Brerce, by 
C. Hartley Grattan (Doubleday, Doran, 
$2.50), is a careful and principally critical 
study; Portrair or AMBROSE BIERCE, 
by Adolphe de Castro (Century, $3.50), 
is a personal and passionate tribute, 
defense, and declaration of faith. The 
importance of both depends upon the 
importance of Bierce himself, which still 


At Your Fingertips 


Instantly 
Available 


the Exact Word 


How often, desiring to express some particular 
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remains undetermined. Mr. Grattan does 
his best to dissociate his subject from the 
queer cult that attends his memory, and 
thereby to find where he properly fits — 
if at all — in the American literary pan. 
theon. But it still remains true that noth. 
ing gave such distinction to Bierce’s 
literary life as the manner of his leaving it. 


EAST AND WEST INDIANS 


A curiousty indirect, though 
logical, approach to the private life of 
Mother India is provided by a recent 
remarkable novel, DauGHTER or Eartn, 
by Agnes Smedley (Coward, McCann, 
$2.50). With this story, ordinary criticism 
has a tough time. It holds the reader like 
the Ancient Mariner transfixing an inno. 
cent bystander who had much pleasanter 
business afoot. The book tells of a wom. 
an’s acquaintance with those forms of 
savagery peculiar to America — sordid 
poverty, industrial slavery, hard times 
on the frontiers of our civilization. She 
becomes several sorts of socialist, and 
throws herself at last into an impassioned 
martyrdom to the cause of free India. 
There is no logic of design in this; it 
must be considered either as genuine 
experience — which its sincerity and pas- 
sion seem to attest —or as emotional 
fireworks with a deal of propaganda in 
its peroration. 

It is interesting to speculate how this 
passionate sympathy for the Hindu who 
writhes beneath the English heel would 
survive an experience like that of Tue 
Last Home or Mystery, by E. Alexander 
Powell (Century, $4.00). Here are Hindus 


thought, we are at a loss for the word. Even the 
best educated occasionally halt and stumble in 
speaking or writing because they cannot call to mind 
the word needed — and have no means of finding it. 

' 


But there is an ‘‘Open Sesame,” a book which 
makes available for your immediate use every word 


of another sort than those who engage the 
sympathetic indignation of Anglo-phobic 
Americans, or those who provide ecstatic 
release to the inhibitions of women with 
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THESAURUS DICTIONARY 


By means of its unique, patented arrangement it instantly 
finds for you the word for every thought or shade of meaning — 
and defines it — establishing a clear picture of it in your mind. 

This new Amplified Edition also contains thousands of facts 


on history, 


Punctuation, Wrong Uses of Words, 


geography and literature, chapters on Grammar, 
Biblical Facts, the im- 


portant words of the leading arts and sciences —all material of 


immeasurable value in speaking, writing and reading. 
**__ a veal Treasure Chest of ‘English Undefiled.’ 
it unreservedly,”’ says Review of Reviews. 
Take advantage NOW of this opportunity to 


We commend 


Examine It in Your Own Home—At Our Risk 


Judge it by actual use for 10 days — see for yourself what complete 


mastery of the language its 1462 pages give you. 


It is bound in handsome, Buckram — a worthy addition to any 


library — 74% x 104% x 2%" 
lightweight, opaque paper used. 


and surprisingly handy because of the 


Just send the coupon. You take no risk, since if you are not satisfied 
you have but to return the book, and it has not cost you a cent. 


----—----—-------7 


HISTORICAL PUBLISHING CO. 
Dept. F-6, 1334 Cherry Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please send me (postpaid in U. S. — express paid in Canada) the 
new Amplified Edition of March’s Thesaurus Dictionary. I will pay 
the book will pay you $2.00 per 
uty extra; foreign, $10.00 cash with 


$3.75 on delivery and if I kee 
month for 3 months. Canada, 
order. 


If for any reason I do not wish to keep it, I will return it in good 


condition within 10 days and you are to refund my $3.75 


| 1462 pees. each 74%" x 104", yet 
only thick because of special 
thin opaque paper. Bound in Buck- 


ram with Gold Stamped Title. 


Cannot be too highly praised.” 
— Forum. 


“will be of constant use on the 
writing desk."” — American Mercury. 
“Valued by those who wish to use 


their mother tongue with accuracy and 
effectiveness.” — N. Y. Times. 





too little to do. They are unspeakably 
dirty Hindus, lazy, obscene, and alto- 
gether frightful Hindus — and also, ap- 
parently, they prefer to be that way. 
Mr. Powell talks plainly about them and 
it is not a pretty story. Yet it is unfor- 
tunate and unfair that The Last Home of 
Mystery attracts advance attention prin- 
cipally to its least savory and least inter- 
esting contents. While Mr. Powell 
writing of the personal habits of the 
Hindu people his horror and indignation 
are perhaps a little smug. He is appalled 
in the fashion of a Sunday school teacher 
who has stumbled into an_ old-time 
Bowery barroom, and possibly his powers 
of observation are keener than those of 
understanding. But when he writes of the 
glories and marvels of the hidden prin- 
cipality of Nepal, he gives us a vivid, color- 
ful travelogue which stirs the imagination 
and the deepest appetite for romance. 

Indians of another color and climate 
provide material for Rep Ticrr, by Phil- 
lips Russell (Brentano, $5.00), which 
deals with travel and exploration in old 
Mexico and Yucatan, where the woods 
are full of scrap heaps of old civilizations. 
The story is amusing and graphic. 





NOW You Can TRY 
GUILD MEMBERSHIP 


EF: the first time in the history of the Literary Guild, you can now test the value of member- 
Ss 


ship—three months for only five dollars. No change has been made in the plan. No change 
been made in the books. Those who take advantage of this short time offer will receive three 
cloth bound volumes of the best current literature, selected from the lists of all publishers by Carl 
Van Doren and his associates. 
You know how the Guild plan works—how Carl Van Doren and the Editorial Board choose 
one book each month from publishers’ manuscripts before publication—and how that book is 
issued in a special binding and special edition for Guild members only on the same date that 

the trade edition is distributed to the stores. You receive your copy of each book postpaid, 
before your friends have discovered it and urged you to read it. You are an insider in con- 
stant touch with the latest and best in American letters. 


QUALITY IS NOT SACRIFICED 


The beauty of Guild books has continued to amaze members and non-members 
alike. No economy is exercised in the production of Guild selections. The best 
paper and binding materials are always used, specially chosen types and ar- 
tistically designed covers and title pages are features of the Guild editions. 
To give every book lover, book buyer and book reader in America—yes, 
in the English speaking world—an opportunity to TRY Guild member- 
ship, for a limited period you may subscribe for three months for only 
FIVE DOLLARS! 


A TREMENDOUS BOOK BARGAIN 


Remit five dollars with the coupon at once. If you do not 
name any of the old Guild titles your subscription will begin 
with the current selection and will run for three months. 
If you prefer to consider a full year’s subscription and 
want further and more detailed information regarding the 
Guild plan—check the square provided. 
Dissatisfaction is impossible. Delay is expensive. 
This offer of a short-time érial subscription is liable 
to withdrawal without notice. It is made at this time 
only to demonstrate to readers outside the Guild 
that staying out becomes more expensive daily. 
The offer may never be renewed. Only by acting 
at once can you be certain of enjoying the 
complete Guild service for only five dollars, 
through our special trial subscription. 


THREE MONTHS FOR ONLY FIVE DOLLARS POT ——————_—_——————— 


Tue LitERARY GuILD, Dept. 85F 
55 Fifth Ave., New York City 


0 Please enroll me for a trial subscription to the Literary Guild. 
Send me the next three books issued. I will pay $5.00 after I have 
had an opportunity to examine the first book. 


OO Send me your free booklet Wings, which contains further details 
about the Guild service. 


THE LITERARY GUILD 


Dept. 85F 
55 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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Writing 

a source of income that 
many people neglect 


aeeee people who shoud be writing 
never even try it because they just 
can’t picture themselves making “big 
money.” They are so awe-struck by the 
fabulous stories about millionaire authors 
that they overlook the fact that $25, $50 and 
$100 or more can often be earned for ma- 
terial that takes little time to write — 
stories, articles on home or business manage- 
ment, sports, travels, recipes, etc. — things | 
that can be easily and naturally written, in | 
spare time. 


Mr. F. J. Wade, Box 505, Sullivan, Mo., 

is but one of many men and women trained | 
by the Newspaper Institute of America to 
make their gift for writ- 
ing pay prompt divi- 
dends. He writes — 
“After only a few months of 
training, I am in receipt of 
two checks so far this month. 
One was for an article for the 
American Machinist: the 
other was for a humorous 
story in the American Mer- 
chant Magazine. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Another of our student members who tried | 
is Mrs. Drusilla Crankshaw, 28 Irving St., | 
Cambridge, Mass. She writes: 


“You can imagine how thrilled your over- 
fifty-year-old cub was when she opened her 
mail early this week to find a fifty dollar 
check for a description of a trip she took last 
August. I am very much pleased with the 
training your copy desk has given me.” 





You, too, can learn to write! 


How? By WRITING! 


The Newspaper Institute of America offers 
an intimate course in practical writing —a| 
course as free from academic “isms” and | 
“ologies” as a newspaper office — a course 
as modern as the latest edition of this| 
morning’s paper. 


Week by week, you receive actual assignments — just 
as if you were right at work on a great metropolitan 
daily. Your writing is individually corrected and con- 
structively criticized. A group of men with 182 years 
of newspaper experie nce behind them are responsible 
for this instruction. Under such sympathetic guid- 
ance, you will find that (instead of vainly trying to 
copy some one else’s writing tricks) you are rapidly 
developing your own distinctive, self-flavored style. 
You are learning to write by writing — acquiring the | 
same experience to which nearly all well-known writers 
of short-stories, novels, magazine articles, etc., at- 
tribute their success. 


How you start 


To insure prospective student-members against wast- 

ing their time and money, we have prepared a unique 

Writing Aptitude Test. This tells you whether you | 
possess the fundamental qualities necessary to suc- | 
cessful writing — acute observation, dramatic instinct, | 
creative imagination, etc. You'll enjoy this test. 

Newspaper Institute of America, 1776 Broadway, 

New York. 


ere ee 


Newspaper Institute of America | 
| 1776 Broadway, New York 


| Send me, without cost or obligation, your | 
Writing A plitude Test and further information | 
| 4 writing for profit, as promised in Forum 
—_ June. || 


| Mr. 
Mrs. 
Miss 


(All correspondence confidential. No salesmen | 


64F 269 will call on you) 
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They swayed about upon a rocking-horse, and thought it Pegasus. —Kerats 


Days of Despair 


THe Mopern Temper, by Joseph Wood 
Krutch; Harcourt, Brace, $2.50. 


Reviewed by GranviL_e Hicks. 


HEN IDEAS have for years been 
felt on every side as part of the intellect- 
ual atmosphere of the times, the man who 
condenses them into precise statement, 
so that they can be analyzed and dis- 


| cussed, makes to philosophical and critical 


thinking a contribution of the first impor- 
tance. If, furthermore, such a man can 
state an attitude without as- 
suming a pose, can present a 
staggering problem without 
offering a facile solution, and 
can strenuously defend a theory 
without lending himself to the 
creation of a dogma, his book 
is likely to become one of 
the crucial documents of his 
generation. 

Such is, to my mind, the 
significance of The Modern 
Temper, and it is a significance, I believe, 
which will be recognized even if the future 
repudiates the conclusions at which Mr. 
Krutch arrives. Despite one or two exag- 
gerations and some minor inconsistencies, 
he has given a logical account of what 
science reveals to be the nature of the 
universe and of the mood which that 
revelation has created in the mind of 
modern man. The views he expresses are 
those tacitly assumed by the majority of 
contemporary writers, and the temper he 
describes is, it seems to me, responsible 
not only for the impotence of many men 
of talent but also for the way in which 
true genius is being perverted into strange 
and sometimes disgusting channels. 

So convinced am I that in general Mr. 
Krutch’s statement of the facts is correct, 
that I believe the only possible way of 
meeting his argument is to find another 
way of regarding these same facts. I agree 
that the old anthropocentric view of the 
universe has gone forever, taking with it 
most of the religious dogmas which have 
been accepted in the past; but I am less 
sure than he that the attitude approxi- 
mately to be described as humanism is 


Josern W. Krutcn 


also invalidated. The question is largely 
whether human achievements in the past 
were the result of a set of illusions, or 
sprang from certain realities in the nature 
of man and the universe, realities faultily 
described in terms of these illusions that 
have been destroyed. 

It seems to me not impossible that the 
sense of loss, which Mr. Krutch so elo- 
quently describes, is itself the greatest of 
illusions. The child who learns that there 
is no Santa Claus feels that something has 

gone out of his cosmos, but the 
forces which provided him with 
presents on Christmas day 
continue to operate, even 
though the good saint is now 
recognized as a myth. The 
universe, however little it may 
in some respects be to our 
liking, is the universe which 
produced Dante and Shakes- 
are, and that is something. 
A world of human values has 
been created in the past, and the fact that 
it was created and did work may be quite 
as significant as any of the facts of science. 
If values can be separated from the 
theological language in which an earlier 
time has stated them, the outlook is less 
bleak than Mr. Krutch believes. 

The problem, as I have tried to define it, 
may be merely one of adjustment, but 
that makes it none the less serious. If 
we continue to act as if human values are 
unreal, they will become unreal simply by 
becoming inoperative. That would seem 
to suggest that Mr. Krutch has done 
mankind an ill turn by seeking to force 
his gloomy logic upon But the con- 
trary is true. By making explicit an atti- 
tude which has hitherto been too vague to 
be readily attacked, he may have made 
possible the change in approach which is 
needed. When Mr. Krutch has completed 
his demonstration that there is no place 
for human values in the universe, that 
science offers no adequate guidance in 
life nor any adequate hope, that the newer 
knowledge of nature and man banishes 
love as a value and dispels belief in the 
tragic significance of suffering, that the 





O American in private life ever attained 
such world wide fame and respect as 
Charles William Eliot. Of the varied interests 
of his career two great enthusiasms gripped his 
whole life. One was the development of Harvard 
University, and the other the development of 
that great extension of university training 


Dr. Eliot's 
Kive=Foot Shelf 
of Books 


(The Marvard Classics ) 


Many years ago Emerson said, “Would that some 
charitable soul, after losing a great deal of time 
among the false books and alighting upon a few 
true ones, would name the ones which make him 
happy and wise.” 


How can the busy man or woman nowadays know 
how to choose from the great mass of writings 
which the ages have inherited? In the Harvard 
Classics the vexing problem is solved, wonderfully 
solved. In this great library Dr. Eliot has assembled 
the finest achievements of 302 immortal authors, 
the books that stimulate the mind, improve and 
broaden the intellectual vision. From the millions of 
books that have been written, he has chosen the 
few that are pure gold — the books that every man 
and woman must know to be well read, 


The Famous Booklet, FREE 


Before you spend another penny for books, get 
66 Te . 99 

a copy of “Fifteen Minutes a Day” —the 

famous booklet that tells how to turn wasted 

minutes into growth and increased power. It’s 

ready and waiting for you. Sending for it does 

not obligate you in any way. 


You owe it to yourself to act promptly! 
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These are the books he chose 


Dr. Charles W. Eliot, 
for forty years Presi- 
dent of Harvard Uni- 
versity, Editor of the 
Five-Foot Shelf, the 
books that make it 
possible for everyone 
to be well read. 


Now Everyone Can Be Well Read 


All the great thought that influences mankind for 
the better, enlarges ability to enjoy life and increases 
earning power is to be found in Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot 


Shelf of Books. 


Already these books are in thousands of cultured 
homes. Already they have wielded their influence in 
the lives of many ambitious men and women who 
have not had the privileges of college education. But 
——and this is of significant interest -——- thousands of 
college graduates all over the country own, treasure 
and read the Harvard Classics. The Five-Foot Shelf 
not only brings wisdom into busy lives. Not only do 
these books make men think straight and talk well. 
They serve the even greater purpose of spreading 
happiness, the happiness which comes from fine 
reading and deeper understanding of life. 


And now these fifty volumes of absorbing profitable 

essential reading are brought within easy reach of 
everyone. The famous Collier 
plan enables you to enjoy these 
great books while you are pay- 
ing for them in convenient 
monthly sums. 


Mail the Coupon 


P. F. Collier & Son Co. 
250 Park Avenue, New York City 


By mail, free, send me the booklet that 
tells all about the most famous library in 
the world, Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf of 
Books (The Harvard Classics). Also, please 
advise how I may secure the books by small 
monthly payments. 


Mr. . 
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A Bigger Job— 
and Yow’re the Man 


_ Are you hunting a bigger job, or does the bigger 
job hunt you? Why waste priceless years at routine 
work, when you can acquire at home in a compara- 
tively few months the specialized knowledge for 
which big firms pay big money? Thousands of men 
have greatly increased their incomes by home- 
study business training under the LaSalle Problem 
Method. Let us show you how you can do just as 
well or better. The coupon will bring you complete 
information, together with details of our convenient 
payment plan; also your free copy of a remarkable 
book —*"Ten Years’ Promotion in One.” Make your 
start toward that bigger job today. 


— — —Find Yourself Through LaSalle!— — — 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
The World’s Largest Business Training Institution 

696-R Chicago 

Tell me about your increasing plan 


salary. 
for my advancement in the business field 
checked. Send also copy of ‘Ten Years’ 
Promotion 
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Learn Cultured Speech and Cor- 

rect Pronunciation quickly from 

phonograph records. increase 

your vocabulary this new easy 

way. Be a fluent talker—culti- 

‘vated speech is a social and business 

asset of the first importance. Thisnew 

“learn by listening” method highly recommended 
by leading educators. Recordssent onfree trial. Write 
for information and free Self Test. No obligation. 


THE PRONUNCIPHONE INSTITUTE 
















Algonquin 3358 
is the new telephone number of THE 
FORUM Subscription Department — 
call this number for information 
to bills, adjustments, change 
of address, etc. 
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view of life as an art is of as little signifi- 


s\| cance in the realm of conduct as the ten 


commandments — and when he asks us to 
contemplate the new barbarians, with 
their healthy, thoughtless materialism. 
overrunning the world and _ restoring 
vitality to the race, but at the cost of all 
that we regard as civilization — one’s 
immediate reaction is, “This need not be 
true.” If, as I have suggested, the destruc- 
tion of illusions has not affected the 
reality, if what we regard as the modern 
attitude of inconsolable despair is merely 
the injured expression usually attendant 
upon disillusionment, Mr. Krutch’s book 
may serve to shake us out of our present 
temper and into a mood which will dis- 
cover new ways of stating old values and 
create fresh values for the future. 


Skull and Bones 


Tue Innocent Voyace, by Richard 
Hughes; Harper, $2.50. 
Reviewed by Forp Mapox Forp. 


"Tuere vsep to hang on the walls 
of country public houses and farm 
laborers’ cottages a lithograph that, seen 
from close quarters, represented two inno- 
cent children against the light on a 
balcony beneath an arched window. 
When you receded from it you saw that in 
truth it showed as a skull, with crossbones 
complete beneath. Mr. Hughes’ book is 
that lithograph come to life in another art. 

For, if you read it cursorily, you may 
imagine it just another of those child and 
nursery productions which so distinguish 
England, and which I find so infinitely 
tiresome. It might be a prolongation of 
Peter Pan or the further adventures of 
The Young Visiters. It shows you a 
number of children of both sexes, captured 
by maladroit pirates; and the story is 
recounted, as it were, through the child 
mind: 


“That night in the Parliament of Beds 
there was raised at last a question which 
you may well be surprised had not been 
raised before. Emily (Wendy) had just 
reduced her family to silence by sheer 
ferocity, when Harry’s rapid, nervous, 
lisping voice piped up: ‘Emily, Emily, 
may I ask a question, please?’ ‘Go to 
sleep!’ There was a moment’s whispered 
confabulation. ‘But it’s very important, 
please, and we all want to know.’ ‘What?’ 
‘Are these people pirates?’ Emily sat bolt 
upright with astonishment. ‘Of course 
not!’ Harry sounded rather crestfallen. 
‘I don’t know, I just thought they might 

..’ *But they are!’ declared Rachel 
firmly : ‘Margaret told me!’” 


Don’t you hear in that the voice of the 
Master — and of everyone who ever sent 
a dog and child story to Punch, and of 
everyone who ever mimicked a child’s lisp- 


America in the past sixty years in terms 





ings, and of all Punch itself, and of all 
England, who is great because she has the 
Child Mind? 

But, you see, Mr. Hughes is not English, 
and it is all Lombardy to a China apple of 
a difference to be Welsh when it comes toa 
question of artistic temperament. So that, 
if you stand back from this work, or stil] 
more, if you penetrate under it, you will 
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perceive — oh, say the skull and cross. 
bones in all their grinning nakedness. If 
you took Henry James’ What Maisie 
Knew and his Turn of the Screw, distilled 
them and added to the mixture that touch 
of elfin cruelty, the gift of the little, dark, 
persistent race that is the Welsh — you 
would have in your crucible some of the 
horror that there is in this story, which — 
it isn’t anything but the highest of literary 
compliments to say — is the most horrible 
that I have ever read. 

Of course I don’t make a practice of 
reading stories for their horror, so I may 
well have missed some. I never, for in- 
stance, read Dracula, which is said to be 
extremely horrible. But if there were any 
other horror story in England — apart 
from those two of James’s — any other of 
the literary gift and sheer magic of impli- 
cation that are to be found in Mr. 
Hughes’ book, I must have heard of it. 

I feel inclined to say, as a final tribute, 
that if ever a book deserved the attention 
of the censor it is the Innocent Voyage — 
and that compliment will do Mr. Hughes 
no harm, for the censor is too stupid to 
attend to the book. He will probably give 
it to his daughters for a Christmas present. 


Our Culture Hero 


Anp THEN CaME Foro, by Charles Merz: 
Doubleday, Doran, $3.00. 
Reviewed by ELmMer Davis. 


Worn au respect to an author of 
much insight, and to a book which con- 
tains many vivid pages, it would seem 
that Mr. Merz got a good idea, wrote 
three hundred pages about it, and re- 
mained to the end not quite sure whether 
it was strong enough to stand up — an 
uncertainty which also infects the reader. 
This is not a life of Ford, or a critique of 
his contribution to industry, or a history 
of his times (though it contains bits of 
them all); rather it seems intended as an 
interpretation of the social changes in 
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Published Once A Month By Book-of-the-Month Club, Inc. 


The Editorial Board of the Book-of- 
the-Month Club consists of : 
Dorotuy CANFIELD 
Heywoop Broun 
CHRISTOPHER MorLeEY 
Wiiuam ALLEN WHITE 
Henry Serpe, Cansy, Chairman 


MIERE are some interesting and pertinent data for 

the intelligent book-reader, who for one reason 

} or another finds he does not read as many of the 

BM new books as he would like to. It is a list of the 

books the judges of the Book-of-the-Month Club 

have chosen as the ‘‘book-of-the-month,” aside from those 

they have recommended, in the last three years. Here they 
are, going backward from June, 1929. 





ALL QUIET ON THE WESTERN FRONT 
A PREFACE TO MORALS 


Remarque 
Walter Lippmann 
2 Francis Hackett 
CRADLE OF THE DEEP... oc cccccsccccccccess Joan Lowell 
KRISTIN LAVRANSDATTER...........2.00:- Sigrid Undset 
JOSEPH & HIS BRETHREN............... H, W. Freeman 
THE CASE OF SERGEANT GRISCHA........Arnold Zweig 
pi | BT errr Charles Beard 
HUNGER FIGHTERS Paul de Kruif 
THE CHILDREN 

...... Stephen Vincent Benet 
Felix Salten 

THE INTELLIGENT WOMAN'S GUIDE 
TO SOCIALISM AND CAPITALISM... .George Bernard Shaw 
Bene Cae? GARDEN ..... ccc scccccccesces Julian Green 
Elizabeth Bowen 
ES lat gail ba ae. or ong So.nie dies ink wae ates 8. Fowler Wright 
DISRAELI Andre Maurois 


RED SKY AT MORNING............... Margaret Kennedy 
PE Ge Be EAB oecc cc ccccccsccccws C. E. Montague 
DUSTY ANSWER 


TNS Rh. "Ly See O. E. Rolvaag 
da ok diae 54:0 sie osis aes oarewrh James Boyd 
REVOLT IN THE DESERT...............- T. E. Lawrence 
ELMER GANTRY Sinclair Lewis 
NAPOLEON Emil Ludwig 
HEART OF EMERSON’S JOURNALS.....Ed. by Bliss Perry 
THE ORPHAN ANGEL Elinor Wylie 
THE ROMANTIC COMEDIANS............. Ellen Glasgow 
THE TIME OF MAN : 


THE SILVER 


Edna Ferber 

ree John Galsworthy 

THE SAGA OF BILLY THE KID W.N. Burns 
O GENTEEL LADY Esther Forbes 
hn cab ohn 6ho edn cbesecen ceases T. 8. Stribling 
LOLLY WILLOWES................Sylvia Townsend Warner 


‘. addition to this list, between six and seven hundred 
books during the last three years have been reported upon 
and recommended by our judges. Our subscribers did not 
have to take any one of the books above, but could have taken 
one of these alternates. An average of one-third of our sub- 
scribers—thirty-five thousand every month—either do this or 
avail themselves of the privilege of taking no book at all, 
when none of those reported upon appeal to them. 


ze 


I. should be remembered also that sometimes a worthy book 
has not been chosen in a particular month, but could only be 
strongly recommended as an alternate, because our five judges 
felt that there was some other more worthy book, in their 
opinion, which should be chosen. 


z 


Tis list, we believe, is one to be proud of. Our judges are 
human. They have made some mistakes in their choices, and 
know it. But, on the whole, we feel their record is a remark- 
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Book-of-the-Month Cub NEW 


386 Fourth Ave., New York Copyright, 1929 


able one,—and completely refutes the few critics who have 
been absurdly barking at them, for the last three years, on 
the ground that they are popularizing “cheap” books, with 
no literary merit. And when it is considered that 35,000 
of our subscribers every month either take one of the alter- 
nate books reported upon, or none at all,—the further criti- 
cism that they are “standardizing” reading, and are leading 
our subscribers by the nose, also shows up, clearly, for the kind 
of twaddle that it is. 


e 


a this connection, here is an interesting fact: One of the 
leading publishers in the United States goes around telling 
people that, since the Book-of-the-Month Club started, it is 
far easier for publishers and booksellers to sell worthy books 
than ever before; in other words, that one clear effect of this 
new development in the book world is that the standard of 
best-sellers has been raised! We believe many publishers 
would agree with this. 
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Wiriae, as an individual book-reader, do you gain if you 
subscribe to this organization? There are many advantages, 
but this is the chief one: the system of advance reports by our 
judges insures you once for all against missing important new 
books you would like to read. The practicality and conve- 
nience of this system are unquestionable and it costs you noth- 
ing, because your only obligation is to take four books a 
year at the regular retail price. 


e 


How can you afford this?” is a question often asked of us. 
Simply enough. With 100,000 subscribers, the differential 
between the retail price you pay and the purchase price from 
the publishers, covers the enormous costs of this service, and 
still leaves a sufficient profit to the organization to conduct the 
business—just as any bookseller conducts his business, without 
charging a fee. Without so many subscribers, of course, it 
would be impossible to do the many things for subscribers 
we are able to do—such, for instance, as allowing them to 
return books, if they feel they have been misled by our judges’ 
advance report. 


e 


Fina out in detail how this unique and simple system 
operates. Send the coupon below for full information. [+ 
will obligate you to nothing, of course. Of the present 100,000 
subscribers, incidentally, every one subscribed simply after 
reading the facts in the booklet. Not a single one was visited 
by a salesman, or induced to subscribe by personal solicitation 
of any kind. That is a fact, too, which speaks volumes. 


BooK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, INC. 15-6 
386 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Please send me your prospectus outlining how the Book-of- 

the-Month Club operates. This request involves me in no 

obligation to subscribe to your service. 


Books shipped to Canadian members through Book-of-the-Month Club (Canada), Limited 












are included in the 
Merriam WEBSTER 
such as Babbittry, eu- 
genism, sideslip, ho- 


and 
such as Hoover, Musso- 
lini, Hejaz, Latvia, etc. 


‘/ Constantly improved 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


The Merriam-Webster 
The “Supreme Authority” 


in courts, colleges, schools, and among government 
Officials, both Federal and State. 452,000 entries, 
including 32,000 geographical subjects, 12,000 bio- 


graphical entries. Over 6,000 illustrations and 100 | 


valuable tables. 


Get the Best 
[ei for new richly illustrated nner: | 


containing sample pages of the New Inter- 
national — F REE if you mention The Forum. 


G.& C. Merriam Company, Springfield, Mass. 





CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Please report to the Subscription Department 
all changes of address three weeks before the 


date of issue with which the change is to 
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of Ford. What Ford the individual has 
done, mystically symbolizes certain trends 
of American life— not merely Ford’s 
work, but his diversions. This is neither 
history nor biography, then, but her- 
meneutics. And it suffers from a common 
fault of hermeneutics — the salvation of 
the interpretation at any cost; even, if 
need be, at the cost of the evidence. 

Mr. Merz has too scrupulous a con- 
science to tamper with facts, but there are 
times when his interpretation has nothing 
much but his own assertion to support it. 
Ford’s interest in American antiques 
happened to coincide with a revival of 
public interest in that field; and possibly 
it bodied forth his nostalgic yearnings for 
the farm and the old rural culture which 
he had done more than any other one man 
to destroy. But in discussing this and other 


| matters, Mr. Merz, one feels, has stopped 


just short of saying, “This he did that 
he might fulfil that which was spoken by 
the prophet Esaias.” Of the background 


of that strange excursion into non- 





Cuarirs Merz 


Euclidean polities, the Ford Peace Party, 


Mr. Merz has a sound understanding. 


But when he assimilates it to such crusades 
for easy solutions of complex difficul- 


| ties as the trust-busting movement or 


the direct-legislation enthusiasm of a 
few years earlier, he misses most of the 
point both of its inception and of its fail- 
ure, 

There were two cultures in the country 
when Ford was born, an urban and a rural. 


| Superficially they are now pretty much 


assimilated, and the cheap automobile 
has done more than anything else to bring 
this about. Mr. Merz, in arguing this, 
appears to forget that the assimilation as 
yet does not seem to be more than 
physical, as every city-versus-country 
fight over taxation or prohibition attests. 
It is probably true that the uncritical 
popular faith in Ford is a faith in the mi- 
raculous power of modern industry, which 
Ford more than any other man incarnates; 
but the brief Ford-for-President boom 
that swept the country in 1923 does not 
prove that the nation is ready to turn from 
the politicians to the technicians. Mr. 
Hoover, a technician of high merit, found 
it advisable to behave as politically as 
possible when he was running for Presi- 
dent, and to appeal to emotions far older 


than mechanical civilization, or indeed 
than any civilization at all. 

It is engaging to regard the Ford joke 
as the first folk-lore of the machine age, 
the substitute for ancient tales of super- 
human saga heroes, the expression of 
“the average man’s enthusiasm for the 
surprising modern world in’ which he 
lived.” But one fears that must be set 
down as not proven. All of this would be 
valid in a novel, if plausibly done; set 
forth as a critical interpretation of his- 
tory, it is a little too schematic to com- 
mand confidence, 


Major Philosophy 


EXPERIENCE AND NATURE, 
Dewey; Norton, $3.00. 
Reviewed by Irwin EpMan. 


by John 


" HE presentation to the general 
public of a major work of John Dewey is 
an event of unusual interest. It is not that 
in its new and revised form — there is a 
revised and singularly luminous _ first 
chapter — it will be read by hundreds of 
thousands. The intellectual middle class 
will still read the books John Dewey 
endorses more than they will read John 
Dewey. This book, even with its clarifying 
new preface and its skillful summary of 
the outlines of a difficult argument, will 
prove tough going for the cultural layman. 
But its re-issue is a reminder that here 
America has from its foremost philosopher 
a masterpiece of humanistic insight with 
a metaphysics, fresh and radical, at its 
heart. 

The book is still difficult and its rugged 
language, always honest and essentially 
clear, makes no literary concessions and 
parades no literary graces. But as one 
reads one forgives the difficulty and for- 
gets the bareness. One finds oneself in the 
presence of a mind that on every page 
reveals an originality that is compounded 
of brilliance and candor. For Mr. Dewey's 
contribution to philosophy is the bringing 
to bear of a virtuoso’s intellect, not upon 
the artificial controversies of an academic 
tradition, but upon the nature of experi- 
ence and the nature of nature. A great 
poet is sometimes described as a genius 
with a child’s eve. A great philosopher, 
as distinguished from a professor of phi- 
losophy, is a genius with a child’s uncor- 
rupted mind, 

Mr. Dewey begins by looking experi- 
ence in the face and not accounting for it 
or explaining it away by theories dialecti- 
cally made beforehand. Philosophers have 
for centuries juggled the terms “appear- 
ance” and “reality” and have used 
experience —or theories about it — to 
hide nature from themselves. Mr. Dewey 
enunciates the simple proposition that 
experience, when intelligently used, is a 
means of disclosing the realities of nature. 
“Nature and experience are not enemies 
or alien. Experience is not a veil that shuts 
man off from nature. It is a means of 
penetrating continually further into the 
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The Aristocrat of Studies 


Law is the aristocrat among training courses. 
Law students are stamped as men of discernment 
and dignity. They are looked upon with respect. 

A knowledge of law is an de lute necessity 
in every line of business or professional activity. 
Law enhances earning power 
and serves as the means of 
certain advancement. The de- 
mand for a law training is 
growing constantly. 

For years the Blackstone 
Institute, through its home- 
study law course and service, 
has been meeting and satisfy- 
ing this demand. Today the 
Institute can point to more 
than 50,000 people, among 
them being corporation officials, business execu- 
tives, bankers, , wyers, public accountants and 
others, who have received financial, personal or 
business benefits from this training. Many suc- 
cessful attorneys are among our graduates. 


to you. 


The Outstanding Course 


The Blackstone Institute delivers to its students 
immediately upon enrollment the complete set of 
text books for the entire course—not one volume 
at a time. 

This is the famous 25-volume Modern Ameri- 
can Law library, cited as standard and authorita- 
tive by the courts of last resort. (See illustration 
in miniature above.) This library forms the basis of the 
course and serves immediately as a valuable reference work 
upon the entire field of modern-day law. Many students 


have said that the library alone is w rth the modest tuition 
fee asked for the entire course. 


GOOD REASONS 


Blackstone Institute teaches one subject only— 
Law, and its present course is based on 36 years 
of experience in non-resident educational work. 


The instruction method is a combination of 
text reading and study of ane illustrative 
cases—a method recognized as the best and 
most thorough plan yet devi 


The authors of the nies course are out- 
standing authorities in the field of law. They 
know what law you need and how to teach it 


Elaborate Lesson Material 


But the set of text books is only one part of this rather 
unusual course. There is, in addition, the elaborate lesson 
material mailed at regular intervals. The lessons direct the 
student's study efforts carefully, provide him with the written 
work to be done, and call his attention to rules of law per- 
taining to his regular daily affairs. LL.B. degree conferred. 

This text and lesson material was prepared by a group 
of eighty of the most prominent law authorities in the Uni- 
ted States. Included in the list of authors are Justices Taft 
and Sutherland of the United States Supreme Court, the 
deans of eight leading resident law schools, university law 
professors, and state supreme court judges. 


No Exaggerated Claims 


The Institute makes no claim that the 
study of its course will bring a startling 
increase in income to every student. 
Yet most students have reported in- 
creases, some as high as 200% before 
completing the course. 

Neither does the Institute claim that 
a law training will enable you to earn 
from $10,000 to $35,000 a year, yet a 
great many law-trained men earn in 
excess of that. 

The Institute does claim that a law 
training isthe best foundation for a suc- 
cessful business or professional career, 
and that its course is without a peer in 
the field of non-resident law instruction. 
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SLEEBS 


by DR. E. BOYD BARRETT 
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Harry Elmer Barnes says: “This is one of the most important contri- 
butions to the study of religion and intellectual history which has 
appeared in the United States in the last decade’’. 


W. E. Garrison in The Christian Century: 
who want an interpretation of the Catholic mind and an exposition of 


The Nation: “Gratifyingly informative ... an 
uncommonly interesting book’. 


At All Bookstores $3.00 or from 
IVES WASHBURN, Inc., 119 West_57th St., New York, N. Y. 
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**Indispensable to any 


The New York Herald Tribune says: “His 
book, written with a subdued fervor and stir- 
ring with an indignation that never becomes 
intemperate, is significant . . . possibly pro- 


STATEMENT 


Of the Ownership, Management, Circulation, Etc., Required by 
the Act of Congress of August 24, 1912, of 


THE FORUM 


Published Monthly at_Concord, N. H., for April, 1929. 


STATE OF NEW YORE 
County OF NEw YORE 

Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally ap- 
peared GrorGE F. HAVELL, who, having been 
duly sworn according to law, deposes and says 
that he is the Business Manager of THE Forum, 
and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management (and if a daily paper, 
the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publica- 
tion for the date shown in the above caption, 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912, em- 
bodied in section 411, Postal Laws and Regu- 
lations, printed on the reverse of this form, to 
wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: Publisher, FoRUM PRINTING 
CORPORATION, 441 Lexington Avenue, New 
York, N. Y.; Editor, HENRY GODDARD LEACH, 
441 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y.; Man- 
aging Editor, none; Business Manager, GEORGE 
F. HAVELL, 441 Lexington Avenue, New York, 
N.Y. 

2. That the owners are: HENRY GODDARD 
Leacu, 441 Lexington Avenue, New York, 
N. Y.; Forum PRINTING CORPORATION, 441 
Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y.; GEORGE 
HENRY PAYNE, 2969 Decatur Avenue, Bronx, 
N. Y.; RONALD TREE, 441 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, N. Y.; FREDERICK Boyp STEVENSON, 
Ave. P and Coleman Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 
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1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: JULIA Bar- 
NET Rice, Isaac L. Rick, Jr., JULIAN RICE, 
Trustees of the Estate of Isaac L. Rice, care of 
Bankers Trust Co., 16 Wall Street, New York, 
i A 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stockholders, 
and security holders, if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security holders as 
they appear upon the books of the company 
but als~, in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of the 
company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corporation 
for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also 
that the said two paragraphs contain statements 
embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as 
to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who do 
not appear upon the books of the company as 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona fide owner; and this 
affiant has no reason to believe that any other 
person, association, or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, 
bonds, or other securities than as so stated by 
him. 

GEorGE F. HAVELL, 
Business Manager. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 11th 

day of March, 1929. 


[sear] 


(My commission expires March 30, 1929.) 


F. M. HEDDEN, 
Notary Public. 
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heart of nature. ... The failures of 
philosophy have come from lack of confi- 
dence in the directive powers that inhere 
in experience if men have but the wit and 
courage to follow them.” 

Such “wit and courage” Professor Dewey 
displays throughout. He views without 
alarm the fact that experience seen with- 
out veils and handled without gloves is a 
mixture of the stable and the precarious. 
Science and knowledge are practical 
devices for utilizing the stable and recur- 
rent features of past experience to control 
and direct the uncertain future. Thinking 
occurs in an uncertain creature living in 
an uncertain world. But directed thinking 
may guide those uncertainties to auspi- 
cious conclusions, The indecisiveness of 
that nature which is a flux of events is not 
a cause for flights to a mythical other 
world. It is provocation to guiding and 
controlling this one. 

Science and knowledge, then, are con- 
cerned not with static eternities, but with 
laws, with regularities which are instru- 
ments in controlling the direction of those 
events and histories whose intertwining 
movements constitute nature or reality. 
The bridge between the blind movements 
which constitute nature and the purposes 
of man lies in language. Things and events 
have significance; that significance is 
socially communicable. Thinking takes 
place through language, and language is 
the tool of social codperation. The world 


| of the ideal and the world of things are 


connected by those meanings which are 


| communicable in words. For Dewey the 
| center of alert human experience lies in the 
shared awareness of the problems and 


tainty. 


uncertainties in experience and the de- 
vising of techniques for their solution. 

Lives and histories are continuous. 
As long as there is life there is uncer- 
So long as there is intelligence 
there is a tool for their successive resolu- 
tions. As long as there is language these 
problems may be socially solved. The con- 
summation of any uncertainty is in its 
solution and in the enjoyment of its solu- 
tion. The climax of experience, the cul- 
minating event of nature, is art. Philos- 
ophy is ultimately a critic of the arts of 
life and their products. It is a criticism of 
the techniques by which, the values for 
which, we live. 

No brief account could describe Pro- 
fessor Dewey’s matchless tracing of the 
involvements of his metaphysically rev- 
olutionary position. But after reading the 
book one feels one has stepped into a new 
world, where man is made at home in 
that moving realm in which his own life 
is moving, where he is recommended not 
to flee from nature, but through experi- 
ence to utilize it in his own most enlight- 
ened interests, to turn the brute impinge- 
ment of events into a deliberate and 
satisfying art. 
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In 10 years 


no Institute Announcement 


has caused so much comment 


\ \ HY has this announcement been 


talked about all over the country? 
Because these new courses open a new 
door to growth and achievement for hun- 
dreds of thousands of men. 
Because these new courses put certain 


benefits within the reach of hundreds of 


thousands of men to whom these benefits 
were previously denied. 

Who are these men? What are these 
benefits? 

The men are numbered among those 
who have read the advertisements of the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute during 
the last twenty years. They are the men 
who realize the desir: tbility of the Insti- 
tute’s training—who have often wished 
they had that training, but who haven’t 
had time to take the complete Course 
and Service. 


Now— Three Shorter Courses 


Heretofore, the Institute offered only 
its Modern Business Course and Service, 
a training similar to the comprehensive 
Business Courses at Harvard, the 
University of Pennsylvania, and New 
York University. More than 350,000 
American and Canadian executives have 
enrolled for this Course; there is hardly 
a business organization of any size among 
whose executives there is not an Insti- 
tute-trained man. 

This major Course will be continued 
and constantly improved. It will always 
he the great course in executive training. 
But just recently the Institute made a 
notable step in advance. As the result 
of a growing need for more specific train- 
ing, the research and educational staffs 
of the Institute have now developed 
three new shorter courses as follows: 

1. A Special Course and Service 
in Production Management 

2. A Special Course and Service 
in Marketing Management 

3. A Special Course and Service 
in Finance Management 


as this one 


These courses, being shorter, do not 
require as much time. They deal primari- 
ly with the special phases of business in 
which a man is particularly interested. 
They are designed for dusy men. 

The value to executives of this en- 
larged program is admirably summed up 
in the words of Percy H. Johnston, pres- 
ident of the Chemical National Bank of 
New York, who considers it “the most 
significant step taken in business educa- 
tion in the past ten years.” 


What this announcement 


means to you 


This announcement meas that now you 
can get an Alexander Hamilton Insti- 


tute Course specially adapted to you 
and your work, no matter what major 
department of business you are in— 
Production, Marketing, or Finance. 

The length of time it takes tocomplete 
one of these Management Courses is 
considerably less than the two-year period 
for the Modern Business Course and 
Service; and naturally the fee for each 
is commensurately: lower. All of the 
reading can be done in your spare time. 


This booklet gives all the facts 


We have prepared the booklet shown at 
the left, which describes these new 
courses in detail. We should like to cir- 
culate this booklet widely and to the 
following groups of men: 

—The heads of businesses who recognize 
that the training of competent associates 
is their major problem. 

—Executives interested especially in 
Production, Marketing, and Finance, who 
want to concentrate their efforts in one 
of these departments of business. 

— Younger men who desire definite train- 
ing in the management of the particular 
departments of business in which they 
are now engaged. 


Send for the details 


For convenience, a coupon is provided. 
We invite you to inform yourself on this 
great forward step in business education 
by mailing it at once. 
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Executive Training for Business Men 


To the Alexander Hamilton Institute, 834 Astor Place, New York City. 
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Wauere ‘**being”’ is held in higher esteem than ‘“‘doing’’—to 
borrow Mr. Adams’ terms; and where, since the World War, the “‘doings”’ 
of Western nations have come to be regarded as omens of decadence and 
impending ruin. See the debate between Mr. Metta and Mr. Chesterton on 
page 354. 
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